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Troas/olor’j Noce 


T he tTamliteration of place-names and vemacular 
words is a problem of great complesjry. The most 
authoritative maps, based on the Survey of India, 
the War Office, and the Royal Geographical Sodecy’s 
maps, and the best foreign sources, are frequently at 
variance with each other and often i n c on s i steDt with 
themselves. j. , cV* 

Since the'majority of G^cral Anan place-names are 
ugniftcaot—Red Water (‘Qizil Su' in Turki aod 'Surkh 
Ab* in Per^an), Rock Forcres ('Tash Q^rgfaaa’)> etc. 
—1 have endeavoured to use su^ forms as would cor¬ 
rectly indicate their original meaning, consulting for 
this purpose Redhouse for Turkish, Raquette for Turk!, 
Stdngass and Phillott for Persan, and in general the 

I am also deeply indebted for sidvice to my friend. 
Professor Vladimir Minorsky ofLondoa University, who 
is a European authority not only on Persian and Turk* 
isb but also on the geography of Central Aria. 

2n the of names like Tashkent, Meshed, etc., which 

are well established in English uss^, I have (inconsis¬ 
tently, but 1 trust acceptably) retained the familiar forms. 
For fear of bewildering tbe casual reader Z have not 
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Translator's Nate 

usually m&rkcd the If mg vowels of forwgn words nor 
ioserted the signs expressing the 'oin or fumtA of the Ara¬ 
ble script, oor attempted to reader the subtleties of the 
Tuiki vowel system. The list of vernacular words at the 
end of the book will supply the due to most of the signi¬ 
ficant place-names. 

It may be perduent to meotion, for those not conver¬ 
sant with onectal languages, that the dJfierence in pro- 
nunciadon between g and k is roughly similar to the 
difierence between the English i-sounds in ‘calT and 
’king* respectively, chough In Arabic itself the sound 
denoted English f is pronounced much deeper In the 
throat than the r of the English 'calT. 

E. O. LontuBK 



*^1 ^ar by year sportsmen and scientists travel in 
I numbers through Africa, Australia, South America, 
M. »n<^ the islands of the South Seas, while Ceovsl 
Asia still remains almost unknown. The reasons for this 
state of afiairs are various and many. The Azmrate of 
Bukhara, the Kingdom of Afghanistan, the Kha na te of 
Khiwa and Che Kustian territories in Turkiscan have 
been almost completely closed to Europeans. Inhcspi- 
cable deserts and mountains make sdentihc journeys ex' 
ceptionally difficult and unfruitful. Since the World War 
such journeys have been impossible in Russian territory. 
During the War Che Russian Government refused on poli* 
tical grounds to permit any European co enter TurUstan, 
and the Soviets are even more scrupulous than the Tsa> 
ist rdgime to keep Turkistan closed Co foreigners. 

Bukhara is a state about three times the size of Austria. 
Until 1917 ic was more or less loosely a dependency of 
Russia; when in that year it successfully shook off the 
Russian yoke it forbade any European to cross its froQ' 
tiers. In the summer of 1920 Red troops bombarded and 
occupied the capital, and the fugitive Amir took refuge 
with relatives io A^hanistan. The new consiirudofis of 
the three autonomous states, TJabegistan, Tajikistan, and 
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TurkroeoisUn bermeticaliy sealed (heir borders, and the 
entry of a European was more sternly forbidden than 
ever before; even Russian travellers required a special 
permit. 

Such Europeans as bad visited Bukhara before the end 
of the mneteenth century were for the most pare agents 
of the British, French, or ELussUo governments, who 
travelled either In disguise or under the pretext of scien* 
dfic research. They seldom returned. They were usually 
discovered and executed, or compelled to serve as slaves. 
The few among them who got hack to Europe con£ded 
Utile r.npf.»pnipg theii adventures or o^riences to the 
public, since as military emissaries it was their business 
to furnish reports only to their respective govern* 
nents. 

As early as 1243 an Rnglicbman , Cooley, reached 
Bukhara. He was followed in 1271 by the Italian, 
Marco Polo, who Uved at the court of 'nmur the Lame 
(Tamerlane). A hundred and thirty years elapsed before 
□avigo's vint in 1403. Another two hundred years 
passed before tbe two Englishmen, Stell and Crofter, 
saw Bukhara In 1604. During the eighteenth and nine- 
leenth centuries a number of Russian spies were success* 
fill in penetrating the country, and a bandfol of western 
Europeans, among whom were Vamb£ry, Sebwara, 
Lansdell, and Chanikoff; finally (he two Engliabmeo, 
Stoddart and Conolly were executed In Bukhara in 
184s. These were of course not tbe only travellers who 
attempted the journey, but most of the others failed to 
reach their goal, for tbe rivals Britain Russia would 
inform the amirs in time of the plucky adventuien’ 
incentioos, and they were either detect^ and turned 
back at tbe frontiers, or taken prisoners to (he capital, 
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whenMtb«y were repatriated, after ler^thy oc^tiatiOQi, 
in renirn for a heavy raosom—without having: been 
allowed to see anythmg;of Bukhara itself. Itlacharacter- 
iitic ot the country and its goveToment that less than 
fifty years ago Russia had to redeem a number of her 
citi^ns out of Bukharan slavery. 

In the early twentieth century a few men, Russians 
and British for the most part, succeeded in gaming entry 
to the country and endeavoured mutually to supplant 
each other In the favour of the Amir; for the govern* 
meuB of both countries looked on Bukhara as the heart 
of the Muslim world—which in fact it u co-day—and 
were seekii^ there a base for the penetradon and con* 
quest of Central Ana. For the moment the Russians 
have won the round. 

It is now merely a matter of tune—and no long time 
—dll the Soviets have so completely altered the face 
of Central Asia that there will remain no memorial of 
the ancieoC empire of Timur save a few ruined buildings 
and scanty Uterary records. In mentioning Europeans 
in Bukhara I must not forget my fellow countryman, 
the Austrian Russmann, who was taken prisoner by the 
Russians during the War, escaped from Asbqabad, and 
became a cavalry general. During the War there were 
some* forty Austrians in Bukharan service. 1 visited the 
coun^ for the hrst time during the War anH had the 
good fortune to get to know the old Bukhara—one of 
the most interesting coundies in the world. To prevent 
misapprehension, 1 here espUcltly state that the travels 
1 am about co tell of make no pretence of having been 
undertaken in the interests of science. Nothing but a 
love of advencuie incited me to force my way into a 
forbidden land in order to see more of it than had been 
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possible OD my previous travels. la this s^( I commend 
my book to tbe reader. 


Gustav Kskst 
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I 

A BathiDQ Trip and ic; Conse^uencss 


\\ the beginniog of S93SI cuM home from Turku* 
tan. 1 had oot bceo ia AuscHa stnce 1914 and my 
X m pfrtepggH of being able to make a livelihood 
seemed black, for 1 found it hard Co adapt myself to 
altered circumscances. At the end of the year I went out 
again 10 Persia and took service with a carpet merchant 
of Tabnz, in whose company 1 travelled through the 
whole length and breadth of the country. 

For days my employer, Abd Q^m Q^onadi, and 1 , 
with Q^imadi’s two servants, had been chmbing steadily 
on our shaggy ponies through the ancient beech forests 
of the Elburz mountains. Some 7,800 feet above the sea 
we reached the watershed and began the descent to* 
wards the Caspian, which in that clear atmosphere 
gleamed blue in the light of the sun. We rejoiced that 
the day of our entry into Barfuruth vp^ near and that we 
should soon caste the Last of the mara^the thick, txded 
goat’s milk which we bought from the mountain herds* 
men—^d revel in good mutton and fresh drinking 
water. For days past we bad talked of little else than the 
delights of the week’s rest which we promised ourselves 
in Barfrjnjsb. According to Q^ncadi, Barfurush was the 
Shiraa of north-east Persia, a town where milk and honey 
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A BdtfUng Trip anJ its Copsequeaces 
flowed in screanu. I hxid by oow iome experience of 
Qanjiadi’s enthuiiajras and imagined (hat I could eeti* 
mate the artractions of the place ^rly correctly^ When 
at laat we rode Into Che miserable Utde mud town, how' 
ever, I bad to acknowledge with a shudder tbac X had 
after all been over-optimisde. 

The GUeforPobce was a personal friend of Q^nadi’s. 
We pitched our lelt cents in his garden and wenc oft to 
the baaaar to raise some proviuons. Drought and bad 
harvests had prevailed through the whole province of 
Maaandaran. The basaar was dead. 1 paid a lot of 
money for a lew pomegranates, the only kind of fruit 
available. There was no green fodder for the cattle so 
neither milk nor cheese was to be bad. After much in* 
quiry here and (here I succeeded in buyir^ a couple of 
dozen cg^. All the water in Barfurusb being brackish 
and foil of dirt, 1 b^ed it before drinking, a procedure 
which asconUhed Qpnoadi. On the third day of our 
stay I decided to ride to Meshed i Sar Co get a bathe in 
the Caspian. The cwenty-seveo' or tvp^ntyeight'imle ride 
did not deter me, for I hoped to be able to catch some 
fish which would form a welcome addition Co our spar¬ 
tan and monotonous menu. I Cold Qannadl Chat I only 
wanted to bathe, which rendered him speechless with 
amaaement. The idea Chat any one would ride twenty* 
seven miles in this heat for the sake of a bathe ... 1 

I trotted out of Barfurush before the sun was up, so 
as to escape the fierce heat of midday. Theternperature 
was wellnigh unbearable in Barfurush, but it was a good 
twenty degrees hotter in Meshed i Sar, for the shore 
boasts no vegetation of any kind whatever. The miser* 
able mud hovels stand in the middle of the white sand 
of the seashore, which reflects the heat of the sun with 
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A Bathwg Trip and its CofTsetfuences 

redoubled lotenary. The ooly aHeviarion was ibe clear 
mouDtaiu stream dowing down from the ElbuR, on the 
bank of which the cAsi'k/utna^i bad erected his little tea* 
house. After I bad bad my bathe I bent a of rusty 
wire into a fish-book and \^ed with it far out Into the 
shallow sea. As I caught the fuh» 1 threaded them od 
a string round my neck until I had as many as 1 wanted. 

When I got back Co the tea-shop 1 asked them to roast 
the fish for me on th^ little charcoal fire and while 
waiODg I doaed happily on the bank of the stream. Far 
out at sea a tiny sailing-boat could be seen bearing in 
our direcdon. Ad hour later four Turkomao came into 
tbe tea-shop. In a^tc of the heat they were sdll vmaring 
their fur caps and cameUbair cloaks. From thdr con¬ 
versation with the host 1 gathered that they were com¬ 
ing from Quklshlar on the Turkistan coast and were 
making for Eozeli with a cargo of melons and sheep's 
cheese. How poor these folk must be to face tbe hard¬ 
ships of a journey of three hundred miles or so la their 
primitive little craA in order to sell a few huodred melons 
and a few batman of cheese I They might have to wait 
for weeks in Enzeli before they could find a cargo to take 
back to Turldstan, so they would ofreo be months away 
from home. 

While be was calking to them, the eiai-Uiana-Ji fre¬ 
quently pointed to Die. Ac last ooe of the Turkomans 
got up and came cowards me. He obviously took every 
European for a doctor and asked if I could help him; 
he had terrible pains in his back. 1 had often dabbled 
in doctoring when need arose, so 1 said I must first see 
the sore place and asked him Co take his clothes off. 

If I hadn’t taken ic into my head to bathe at Meshed 
i Sar, or if Che Turkomao bad not been iU, this book 
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A Bathing Trip and its Consequences 
would oever have been written. I aolenuily disclaim all 
responubility for it. The guilt Ues with the Turkoman 
Shh* IDil, the Lion-Hearth—or more exactly with the 
horrible risAie he was unwillingly harbouring. 1 at once 
diagnosed the presence of a guinea* worm (Jilaria wA wq- 
ru) and as I had myself sufiered twice from the brutes, 
I knew what to do. I removed the rude poultice of sheep’s 
dung that covered a ghastly sore wblcb must have been 
causing him agony. 1 asked Shir Dll if he had ever been 
in Bukhara. Yes, be said, four months ago he had been 
dsere on a tdsit to his brother-in-law in Ha2rat Bashir. 
I had once had a guinea*worm in my thumb and once 
in my neck; but I had never before seen such a giant 
specimen, nor one so filthy and neglected. 

The ris/Ua U a typical Bukharan plague, which I have 
never owt elsewhere.' It is caused by a worm two or 
three yards long and about a sixteenth of an loch thick. 
It breeds in water and the microscopic larva is swal* 
lowed when drinking. It works its way out to the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissue and causes ugly suppuradi^ wounds. 
The guinea-worm thrives in the stagnant waters of Buk¬ 
hara, in tanks and m^s. Its inside contains a milky white 
liquid composed of an immense number of minute larvae 
scarcely visible to tbe naked eye. The worm divides In 
Che water to let the young ones free and the larva-liquid 
spreads. If tbe infocted water is drunk the larva enters 
tbe body, develops, and within a fow months works its 
way out towards the surface. 

I took a razor-blade, which 1 fortunately had with 
me in my saddle-bag, and begged Lion-Heart to show 
himself worthy of his name and bear tbe coming pain 
as best he could. Then I made an incisioa, and scareely 

> S«c Qoie, p. 35a. 
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A ha^uQ Trip and its Consecjueaces 
hftd sharp iostruoicnt pierced the skia tbao a thick 
scream of black blood aod pus ^shed out over my hands. 
With my peokoife I cut a splinier from ooo of the posts 
of (ho verandah and made a narrow sUi in it. I then 
pressed the edges of the wound cautiously together and 
saw that my di^nosb had been correct^ for a quarter 
of an inch of worm was exposed. I speedily iosected its 
head into the deH of my small piece of wood. As you 
must Vpind the beast out by very sbw degrees so as not 
to break It ofi^lf you do, the patient is done for—the 
treatment was clearly going to take several days. 1 ex- 
plained the case to Shir ^’s friends, who were sUdag 
round, and begged them to give a couple of careful 
turns to the little stick every two houn. They promised 
to do this. 1 myself would come back the day after to* 
morrow from Btffujush tosce my patient. 1 then bought a 
bundle of dried fish Bom the chai^ana-ji and started back. 

As promised, I turned up in Meshed i Sar two days 
later. The patient was in good form and in (he highest 
spirits; be was free horn pain and overwhelmed me 
with thanks. The worm bad already dried up so much 
that I was able cautiously to draw the rest of It com* 
pletely out. I then washed the wound with alcohol and 
bandaged it up. The Turkomans fetched melons and 
cheese Bom their boat. Their excellent and juicy water¬ 
melons were a welcome treat such as I had not enjoyed 
for a long time. 

The sight of the Turkomans rc-awakened old mem¬ 
ories of the years I had spent in TurUstan and Bukhara. 
1 lorded to see those countries once more and I decided 
to let Qpinnadi go on by himself to Asterabad and Juij an, 
while 1 made a detour by Bukhara. 1 very mucli wanted 
to see what the country was like, now that It was the 
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A Bathing Trip and its Consequences 
autonomous republic, Ugbe gia tan, of the Soviet Union. 
The Bukhara that I knew had been an independent 
state under its own Amir. It bad been forced to pernui 
Eussiao soldiers In its frontier towns, but had success¬ 
fully prevented eho entry of any European into the Holy 
City itself. Only my earlier friendship with the Beg of 
Kerki, who had later become the Amir’s Quah Begi or 
Chief Minister, bad opened the gates of the city to me. 

I now questioned the four Turkomans about present 
conditions in Turkistan and Bukhara. They gladly told 
me all they knew, and when the time came to bid them 
good'bye I asked whether they would be willing to take 
me with them in their boat to Eoaell, sc that 1 might 
procure a passport &om the Soviet Russian Consul there 
permitting me to travel in the new republics. The grate¬ 
ful Turkomans welcomed Ibe proposal with delight and 
promised to wait a few days till 1 should return ^in 
from Barfunish. 

Everything that 1 did, or didn’t do, during the two 
years I travelled wltb Q>nnadi bither and thither 
through Pema bad been a source of ever-foesh surprise 
to him. On this occasion, however, speech failed him 
when I said that the Turkomans and the guinea-worm 
together had awakened old memories diat called me 
irresistibly, and that I proposed starting for Bnzeli the 
day after next in their little sailing-boat. When the words 
came back I had to listen till far into the night to his re¬ 
proaches. I was an ungraceful dog, leaving my bene¬ 
factor in (he lurch. He would be del^hted to hear that 
the wild Bukliarans had murdered me or that the Bol¬ 
sheviks had flung me into the worst dungeon in Buk¬ 
hara. 

Next morning, however, he helped me to pack my 
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A B«3tAiD^ Trip aid its Ccnsei^aeDces 

Uc and wrote me a cheque Cw 300 rumao on the Eneeli 
braocb ot the National Bank of Penia. 1 »]ted him for 
the money becauK he had kindly been taiung charge of 
my savings for me. He then adjured me not to be absent 
longer than a month at most> by which time be would 
be once more making for his home in Tabriz. If I did 
not catch him in Tehran 1 should go on ahead to Tabnz. 
The good fellow Uttle guessed how long it would be 
before we met again] 

1 took a servant with me to Meshed i Sar, handed my 
horse over to him, and put my scanty baggie on board 
the boat. The wind was favoorable as we set sail for the 
west, and before loi^; the little port had vanished from 
our sight. 

We had passed Langrud and were approaching 
Reshc one day, when Shir DU’s brother Khores relieved 
me of the hsking line. He dung out the book, fas* 
teoed the horsehair line round his right foot, and leaned 
back sleepily to take hk ease. Suddenly there was a 
sharp tug at the line and Khorea began to haul In with 
all his might. It was clear chat an outsize fish had taken 
the bait, 1 hastened to his help and aaw the head of a 
gigauticsturgeonrize out of the water. Good*bye to book 
and tackle! We could never hope to get the enormous 
brute into our little boat. Khores pulled for all be was 
worth, the fish dived for its hie. Kbores, as the wiser of 
the two, yielded a little, but slipped and plopped into 
the sea—with the line still wound round hJs leg. His 
brothtf and Abdullah tore off their cloaks and leaped 
in after him. For the fine time in my life I saw Turko¬ 
mans swimmiog—and maybe those chaps didn’t know 
what they were about! When they brought Khores to 
the surface again be was unconscious. I dragged him 
sq 



A Sathiog Trip and Jts Canseijuences 
into the boat, opeaed his shirt and listened to his heart. 
It was still beatmg:, but slowly and irregularly. With 
Shir Dil's help I got him out of bis clothes turned 
him over on hU face. A jet of water shot out ofhis mouth. 
Then I turued him on bis back again and began to try 
ardlicial respiration. 

litis proc^urc was entirely new to the Turkomans, 
and they watched me attentively. Tor more than a quar* 
ter of an hour I worked his arras up and down, dlJ Che 
sweat was smeaming down my body, but Khores rc* 
mained unconscious. At last his bps opened and 1 was 
oveijoyed to see Chat his lungs were beginning to work 
regularly again. My risAia operation had won the hearty 
thanls of the Turkoroans, but they now overwhelmed 
me with boundless gratitude (or savii^ Khores’ life. 
The proud Vomut, who had up till now considered me 
simply as their equal, suddenly developed a new feeling 
of teapot. After the rcsuseiiadon of Khores, I was 'TQra* 
^ir and Master. 

Next day we sighted the pmneed tongue of land on 
which Enzeli-^nowadays rechristened PahJavi^is situ¬ 
ated. A lew light gunboats and floating tanks were lying 
in harbour bringing otJ from Baku for the men^f-war. 
Thoi^h Enzeli lies on the Persian coast, it was at that 
time still Rusdan territory, just as the port of Zara on 
the Dalmatian coast belongs to Italy. 1 went to the 
‘H6tel Paris', which bore more resemblance to a tumble¬ 
down cowshed than to an hotel. I there booked che 
best room, whose sole furniture was a rickety chair and 
a bug- and louac-riddcn bed. The chair also served the 
purpose of washstand, so I had to lifr down an earchea 
basin weighing about half a hundredweight and puc ic 
on the flow whenever I wanted to sit down. 
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Ai sooQ aa I had washed and shaved 1 dug out the 
Russian consul and expounded my prefect to him, 1 
should like to CTavel by the next steamer via Baku to 
Krasnovodsk and from there to Samarqaed. While I 
was calking the consul quietly drank one cup of tea afrer 
anotber> and bit little lumps off a sugarloa^ which he 
skilfijliy gripped in his front teeth, sucking his tea up 
through them. When I had finished he looked at me and 
said only the one word: *For^dden(’ 

Lengthy cross-examination extracted the information 
from him that entry into Turkistan from whatever peunt, 
for whatever reason, was on political grounds absolutely 
forbidden to any foreigner. Even Russians from the in- 
terior of the empire must arm themselves with a special 
permit from the Political Department, and such perouts 
were only granted In exceptional cases. 

In vain I reminded him thatin 1922 Colin Rees crossed 
over from Baku and traversed Turkistan from .end to 
end. He admitted that this was true. He had himself 
seen and spoken to Mr. Ross on that occasioD* but that 
gentleman bad had a special permit from Moscow, and 
even so be had not been allowed to move a single step 
to right or left of the Central Anan railway Hoe. An 
oSlcial of the Cheka bad accompanied Mr. Ro$s and 
never left his side, and his instructions were Immediately 
to arrest the stranger if he attempted to quit the raiiway, 
I then asked whether Kbldiralieff, a personal friend 
of mine, who was now chairman of the Central Execu- 
dve of Turkistan, could not procure me a permit in 
Tashkent. The consul said no; not even Comrade 
Khidiralieff could Issue a permit; only Moscow was 
empowered to do this. I profiused incredulity, since 
Usbegistao was now an autonomous republic and there* 
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fon her InrerDal aflairs must be isdependenl of Kussla. 
The comui had Uttea off a new piece of sugar, and he 
almost choked himself as he burst into a loud laugh over 
this mgenuous argument. 

‘You really must not be » childish, Tovarhhl’ he said, 
‘The Turkistan comrades are autonomous just as long 
as it sure as, and just to the extent that seems dcdrable. 
Gel this ersay journey out of your head. Take my word 
for it, you vdll never reach Btikhara. And what on earth 
do you want to do there, anyway? It is just a country 
like any other—no bener, no worse. Now let’s bo IHends. 
Will you take a glass of coa with me?’ 

Alter tea I went down to the Customs harbour to find 
the boat with my Turkoman Oiends and tell them roy 
ill luck. With one voice they offered to take me with 
them and land me on the coast of Turkisian. I could go 
ashore unnoticed, and once I bad got a few miles into 
the desert not a soul would worry further about me. 
There was much to be said for this plan, but it seemed 
to me a shade too risky. I knew something of summary 
Russian justice. Once already 1 had almost faced a firing- 
squad. I might not get off a second time. To enter for¬ 
bidden Turkistan without papers? I would sooner pay 
a '•*n on the Devil and his Mothcr-in-Law in Hell. 

The thought of going to Btikhara despite the Russians 
was, however, so enticing, that 1 could not banish it from 
my mind. How often had 1 had the words ‘impossible’ 
and ‘forbidden’ burled at me—and yet got my own way 
in the end? Why should I not pull it off once again? 

For a long time 1 pondered the alternatives. At last 
1 remembered that I had a friend in Qjail Arwat who 
might be able to help me. I must get into touch with 
him as soon as might be. The Auscriao ex-prisoner of 
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war, Staoschndder, had gotnaniralized aad had settled 
there. He aod 1 had, tor years, been fellow prisoners in 
Fort Alexandrovsk and in Samarqaod. As a Ruslan 
cidxen Stclnschcdder was sure to have lots of papers; if 
only I could borrow some from him X would risk the 
joun^ey to Bukhara. If he were still alive, and if he were 
still in Qi^ Arwat, 1 knew he would be ready and will* 
log to see me through. 

I must send a letter to Stelnschn^der by a safe band. 
Quickly I made up my mind and turn^ to Khorea: 
'Khores, would you be willing to go from Chlkisklar to 
Qjzil Arwat to look up a friend of mine?’ ‘Yes, ^!’ he 
said. Khores said this ’Yes' as briefly and dmply as if 
1 hP'^ asked him to walk across a street, instead of makii^ 
a journey of two hundred twenty miles or so across 
the Khanbaghi Qpm Desert and back. 

I then arranged with the Turkomans that I should 
accompany them back as far as Mahmudabad^iill on 
iho Persian coast, somewhat west ofBarfurush—and wait 
there with the Forest Officer, an Austrian eompacriot, 
until Khores should bring me Steinsebneider’s answer. 

A week later oui preparations were so far advanced 
that we were able to saU. The ship bad loaded up with 
charcoal for moJiqals. A manqai is a little basin to hold 
burning charcoal which the nomads place under their 
padded quills to keep their feet warm in winter. It is 
the only heating apparatus which they possess to mitl* 
gate the savage cold of the desert, for in spite of its enoi^ 
mous area the whole of western Turkistan is devoid of 
timber. In the oases there are chenar tree* and black 
elm, but these are so valuable and so essential to life that 
they must not be felled, and the indispensable charcoal 
must be brought often for hundreds of miles on camel* 
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from Fai^ana or from the Bukhara mountaim. 
Thc aoinads who live oa the coaju of the Caspian, or 
who touch it in their wandering*, have therefore lor 
decades been wont to fetch their charcoal from the Per* 
sian shores, much to the injury of the forests in the 
Elbun. 

Meantime I had again looked up the consul. He said 
he thought I was quite mad, for do sane man would set 
out to creas the deserts unless he had to. 

I had, however, been bom with a thick skull- When 
I said good*byc to the consul I was more than ever 
deteimbed to cross the forbidden frontiers. 

Wc sailed from Enaeli at dawn, steering for the mouth 
of the Qiail Uaen, after which we intended to hug the 
coast. A favourir^ wind brought us on the fourth day 
to Mahmudabad. Amul lies not far inland from this 
p<^t and an Austrian, Moser, was acting as forest officer 
there, in the employ of the Persian Government. Khorcs 
was to find me there when he came back. The Turkey 
mans again set sail for the open sea. I stood on the shore 
for a long time till their sails disappeared on the horiaon. 
Should I ever sec them again? Everything depended on 
what answer Khores would bring. 

My Vit had been dumped oo the sand. I walked into 
Mahmudabad to hire a hone for the ride to Amul. Oo 
arrival I was received with open arms by Herr Moser, 
and I should like to take this opportunity to thank him 
most warmly for his unstinted hospitality and wise ad¬ 
vice. I stayed three weeks with this remarkable man and 
gained an insight into local eonditions which I should 
otherwise have sought in vain. There is only one thing 
I can never forgive him. On every single one of my 
twenty-three days he dragged his most reluctant gucat 
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to himi paniher. Not one panthw did I sec, alive or 
dead, though the herdjmen and chstfcoal-burocrs again 
and again protested that they bad seen ihc spoor o£ a 
full-grown panther within the last few days. 

Wc were after panther again and had climbed close 
on s ,500 feet. It had rained hard ibe preceding day and 
at every step we sank to the ankles in clay and mud. I 
had slipped and fallen at lease a score of ames and was 
covered with mud from head to foot and thoroughly 
miserable. At noon I suggested that wc should turn 
home. When we got back to Moser's house in Amul, 
there was a Turkoman ntdog at the entrance door. It 
was Khores. 

‘Have you got a letter, Khores?' 

‘I have, sir!' 

He answered, T have,’ as calmly as if he had brought 
an answer from next door. 

Hastily I tore open the envelope. It contained a long 
letter from Steinschneider with the assurance that he 
would do everything humanly posnblc for me. He en¬ 
closed a pass from the Soviet of QjzH Arwat gr^or^ 
FercUnand Steinschneider permisnon to make bis per¬ 
manent residence in Bukhara and Turkistan. 

My hopes had not deceived me. 1 replaced his photo¬ 
graph by one of my own. 

Nothing now stood between me and the forbidden 
land. I decided to start at once. 

When towards midnight wc reached Mahmudabad 
and our boat. Shir Dil and his friends gave me a hearty 
welcome. 1 had scarcely taken my seal and stowed my 
kit before they had wd^ed anchor and hoisted aail. The 
light-laden vessel shot like an arrow through the waves. 
Shir Dll explained that they were headii^ due north so 
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9£ not to fall foul of the RomUo warships, which bad 
th^ base in the Bay of Ashuf'ada—also Peman lerhtory. 
The wanhips along the coast were wont to develop an 
unhealthy curiosity, especially at night, and sweep the 
sea with their searchli^is to catch smi^Ung vessels or 
any fogitives from the Kusdan paradise. 

\Ve held cur course due north until midday, then we 
tacked steadily cowards land, keeping In about the sanae 
latitude. It was pitch dark when we came within reach 
of land, and the beat sailed into the Hasan Qjili Bay, 
where the Atrak flows into the Caspian. I was terribly 
afraid we should be sulrgect to some sort of inspection 
here. The Turkomans reassured me. The control boar 
had left ibe bay some hours ago and the native fisher* 
men didn’t bother their heads about any one. We sailed 
up the bay for a good four hours, and in spite of a favour* 
ir^ wind we were making slower and slower progress. 
When I pointed this out to Kbores he told me thac we 
had left the mouth of the Atrak far behind us and for 
more than an hour had been working upstream gainst 
the current. 

Qpire suddenly nigh t changed to morning, and 1 saw 
that we were sailing the waters of a muddy, yellow 
desert river. The banks were absolutely flat and level, 
as if the Airak were an arofreial canal. As far as the eye 
could see there was nothing round us but the greyish 
yellow of the desert sand, broken here and there by a few 
leafless saksaul bushes {Avaiasis s/itfno4tndm). Towards 
midday we came to a sharp bend In the river and Khcres 
pointed into the desert on our left. Trees and houses 
could just be discerned in the distance and 1 learned 
that we were approaching the frontier fort of Yaghli 
Olum, where the Atrak forms tbe boundary between 
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Peraa aad Russian Tuxkistan. The helmsman steered 
ifraighi for the bank, where A number of other boats of 
various sires already lay at smehor. Not a human bein^ 
was in sight. We might have crossed Che Styx and found 
ourselves In the country of the dead. 

We jumped ashore and set out for the standing camp 
of my Turkoman &iends, Khores would come along next 
day with camels and fetch our goods and the boat's gear. 
Shir Dil assured me that the stuff might He there for 
weeks or months and no one would steal so as a 

cooking pot or a match. Such is the respect which che 
sons of the desert pay to other p<opIe*3 property->unI«3s 
they are actually out on a raiding party. 



II 
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T T 7c had tramped for ao hour through (he sand 
^ \l when we came to a dip in the ground and 
T T baited. Green fields spread out before us inter¬ 
spersed with numerous fruit gardens, tall silver poplars 
aad chenar trees, amongst which nestled (he brown 
walls of the Turkomans' low mud huts anrf the black 
felt walls of their tenU. Camels, hones, and donkeys were 
grasing over stretches of scanty grass. We had reached 
Q^a*Q^ya» the standing camp or village of the Yomut. 

Id contrast to the other women of Turkistao, the 
Turkoman women go about unveiled and do not take 
flight at the approach of a strange man. The two 
brothers took me along first to their father's teot. 
Alim Qpl had formerly been the all-powerful Kban of 
OOk Tape, which bad offered the longest and most em- 
lettered resistance to the Russian conquest of Turkistan. 
For nearly a year the fort had been vainly besieged by 
General SkobelefF. After it was taken the chief was ban¬ 
ished and all the survivors of the town had followed him 
into exile and founded themselves a new home on a 
small tributary of the Atrak. 

The news of the brothers' arrival with a strange vrw— 
^Russian', as any European is called—spread like light- 
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ning through the eBC40ipme&t, acd when I stepped 
Unvaids the door of Alioi Qpl’s yurt I u.w a fine old inan 
in picCureaque Yomut co»tume utting belore the tent. 
He was at least ^ foot sul, and hu while shaggy 
hat made him seem even more. Uncaimily shrewd^wide' 
awake eyes scanned the Intruder. There was a pecu* 
liar power in hil glance and 1 could easily understand 
that his subjects ol^yed this man without question, even 
wben be sent thousands of them to their death. For 
several seconds the inexorable eyes rested on me as If 
they would read my very soul. Meantime a hundred 
men, women, and diildren had gathered round. 

Shir Dil stepped forward, bowed deeply to his father, 
and said: 'Father, 1 bring our brother to you, the man 
of whom I have told you so much, who saved the life of 
both your sons,* 

The old man nodded, stood up and threw both his 
arms round me, clapping me on the back with his r^bt 
hand. He thus created me the official guesi of thecamp, 
and I was now more securely guarded than by a regi* 
meat of soldiers. Turkoman hospitality is unexampled 
and unlimited. However great his poverty, the Turko¬ 
man will slaughter his last sbeep for his guest, even 
though the guest bo a despised Unbeliever. He will not 
only give him his last crust but bo will at need defend 
him at the risk of his own life—even against his own 
relations and tribal brothers. The rights of hospitality 
are inviol^Ie. The person of a stranger who commits 
a theft, or even a murder, in his host’s house, is sacred 
as long as he remains within the house or camp. Pursuit 
may not be taken up until the miscreant is out of sight. 

Many other dwellers in the al had built themselves 
bouses of reeds and mud, but Alim Qpl bad preferred 
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to make himself a court comisdcg of sever^ yuj«. He 
v/aated to live and die in the suixoundinp in which be 
bad been bona and which are still those of tens of 
thousands of hU race. 

Alim Qpl accompanied me to the guest tent, where 
bis eld»t granddaughter served me with win and cA«, 
namely flaps of bread and tea. This latter is green Indian 
tea to which salt and mutton fat have been added. Such 
a form of hospitality is usual amongst the Turkomans 
and Qirghie, but a strac^er amongst the Sarts, Uzbegs, 
or Bukharans would never be permitied to set eyes on 
the womcnfijlk of his host's household. How profoundly 
the teachings of Communism have modified these tra¬ 
ditional customs I was to discover later. 

The yurt asugned to me was a magnificent speameo 
of its kind. The floor and the walls were covered with 
glorious old Turkoman rugs—which Europe erroneously 
calls ‘Bukhara carpets’, I thought of my friend and em¬ 
ployer, Q^nnadi, and how his eya would jump out of 
his bead if he could see thee magoificeni rugs. The 
lUghts were already very cold and in the centre of the 
room stood a beautiful copper manqd full of charcoal, 
the fumes and smoke of which were allowed to escape 
through an opening in the roof of the yurt. A number 
of padded quilts and cushions were also provided, while 
arAi/w (hubble-bubble) and two hammered brass water- 
pots completed the equipment. 

Next evening I was invited to the Khan’s lenij it was 
much less luxurious than the guest tent. Thick felt car¬ 
pels covered the floor, a few plain bubble-bubbles stood 
about, and two brass water-pots for hand-washing; sim¬ 
ple carpets hung on the walls and in front of them a 
whole arsenal of various weapons: guns, daggers, clubs, 
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bovn and arrovi^, blow-pipes, curved sabres, aod pistols, 
as well as a quite modem Colt revolver. 

A priocely meal was broi^ht in lar^ bras basins. 
Rich cuts off Che breast of a fautailed sheep had beeo 
roasted in my honour, and a mountain of this meat was 
piled in front of my place. It was followed by Urge fishes 
roasted on a spit; next came the much-prised stron, a 
mixture of sour camel’s, goat’s, and mare’s milk. Since 
spoons are unknown and everything has to be eaten with 
the fing ffS) I lefl my own spoon hidden In my boot and 
tried to imitate the procedure of my hosts so as not to 
hurt their feelings. Innumerable cups of chai i jkuvii or 
sweetened tea, formed the final coune. 

Next day the whole tribe celebrated my coming. All 
the young men of the ou/, mounted on their magnificeot 
Turkoman ponies, assembled between the camp and the 
river Atrak. The old men brought me a horse and 1 rode 
out with them to see a Shir Dil had thoughtfully 

explained the whole proceeding to me the day before 
and I was thus enabl^ promptly to offer a prize of ten 
Persian tumans. 

The Khan was carrying a ocwly*slaughtered sheep on 
the saddle in front of him. A boy then dragged the caj^ 
case two hundred yards or so out into the desert. The 
chief gave a shout and the riders dashed off in a wild 
gallop towards where the sheep was lying on the sand. 

The point of the hai^ is this: the riders try to Ufr the 
sheep off the ground and bring it back to che Khan. No 
sooner had one horseman secured che sheep than adozen 
others hurled themselves on him, endeavouring to snatch 
it from him. In a moment or two the wild hunt was com¬ 
pletely hidden in a cloud of dust and sand, while men 
and horses wrestled together in a savage scrimmage. 
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Now a nuo, now a horao, fell to die ground but was on 
hi» feet again in a twinlcHng. I had never seen a more 
wondeilul exhibition of skilled riding. The sheep was 
tom into a thousand pieces and when a horseman freed 
himself from the scrum and rode towards us to lay his 
booty at the Khan’s feet a doaen others followed in hoc 
pursuit, to snatch his booty from him at the last moment, 
and we had frequeady to taiie to fiight ourselves so 
as not to be ridden down in the excitement of Che 
chase. 

When the game bad lasted about an hour the Khan 
called a bale. Not than lour dosen horsemen dashed 
up, laughing and shouting, each wrh a bleeding piece 
of sheep In his Hands. 

Then came the awarding of the prizes. An old grey* 
beard, dning on his horse held a large balance and 
weighed all the gory fragments in turn. The prizes were 
distributed striedy accoidir^ to weight. Horses, bridles, 
fur caps, carpets, and my ten tumans were handed over 
to the lucky winners. The amaring thing was that with 
all the wild riding and falling not a single man or 
horse was hurt. A mighty feast concluded the show. 

That evening the Khan a^iH his two sons visited me 
in my yurt. I begged Alim QjJ to tell me something 
about his own life and the history of the Turkomans. 

His original name had been Muhammad Qpl. While 
the fighting round GOk Tapa was in progress the Yomut 
had heard that Alim Qjil, Che heroic Khan of Khoqand, 
had fallen at Tashkent in batde against the Russians. 
They immediately transferred the name of the hero of 
Turkistan to their own young chiefrain, Muhammad 
Qpl, that the Russians might believe that thoir most 
dreaded enemy had come to life again, 
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Tbe original home of the Turkom&iu was the Man* 
g^ihlaq peninjula oo the Caspian. They are now divided 
into several tribes! the Ersari live on (be left bank ofthe 
Amu Darya (Oxus) and extend deep into Afgharuscan; 
the Sakar inhabit the deserts and oases between Merv 
and Andkhui; the Sariq are found in the Pan] Deb and 
Kuahk on (be Afghan border; the SaJor upstream od the 
Murghab River; the Tekke are at home la the moun¬ 
tains of Kuren Dagh and the oasis of Merv; the Yomut 
CTavel through the deserts east of tbc Caspian and far 
up into the Khanate of Khlwa, wUJe some of the Chau- 
dor have remained in the Man^hlaq peninsula and 
others of them have settled in the north cfKhiwa. The 
total number of Turkomans, reckoning all the tribes 
together, was at that dme round about 1 , 000,000 souls. 
Their sturdy independence and unconquerable passion 
for freedom was tendit^ to drive them more and mote 
into chose regions over which the Russians were able to 
exercise only imperfect control. The fact drat the Rus¬ 
sians bad declared their country an autonomous republic 
in aJliance with the Soviet Union bad done nothing to 
alter their feelings. Their highest law, the Dab, is (xadi- 
tion and custom. They never deviate from it by a hair’s 
breadth, so that the Turkomao of to-day lives exactly as 
his tbrefachers of a thousand years If any cue 
attempts to abrogate one of their laws or custorus, or 
if the Rusrians seek to bring them in the very slightest 
degree under state supervision, they amply strike (heir 
tents and wander off to other places in the immeastirable 
wastes of the Black Sand, the Q^ra Qpm, into which 
very few Europeans have as yet veotured. 

Their rellpon is that of the Sunni Muhammadans, 
but they are not unduly puritanical and interpret the 
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Quiin with conaderable freedom. They show not the 
slightest coasideratioii towards thw woroea, who arc 
treated as slaves a^H expected to attend to all agricul' 
tural as well as all domestic work. The men hunt, get 
up displays and jousts on horseback, or Indulge in raid* 
iag; otherwise they live a Idsured lUe of luuntemipCed 
ease. (Plate i.) Few Turkomans live in permanent settle* 
tnents. They are either nomads or seRu*noinads, who 
use their more permanent headquarters only in winter. 
The most stationary are the Yomut and the Tekkc, 
whose women make the most beautiful carpets and the 
richest in colouring that are found in the £ut. (Plate 2 .) 
At the same dme the Yomut and the Tekke are the 
poorest of the tribes. Their poverty U at the bottom of 
the notorious lust for plunder which 10 this day makes 
them greatly dreaded. This accounts for their pas* 
sion for fine horses, whose speed contributes to the suc¬ 
cess of their attacks on caravans and towns. Second only 
to his love of hospitality is the Turkoman’s love of his 
horse. He may live in rags himself; his horse will be 
covered with costly saddlecloths, while its harness and 
saddle gleam bright with silver pladi^. The favourite 
horse is usually housed in the Mmily yurt. 

Alim Qul displayed not the slightest reserve in recount¬ 
ing robber raids which hebad organued and in the most 
of which he bad himself taken part. In such excursions 
the Turkomans are out not only for the cattle and mova¬ 
bles of their viednu but also for prisoners. If these can¬ 
not raise a ransom they are kept as slaves. 

In thdr raids the Turkomans spsire only fellow Sunnis 
and Jews. The latter are considered unclean, and the 
former are respected as co*rcltgionist8 whom it is not 
seemly to enslave. Alim Qul boasted that under his rule 
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in Tapa he bad captured altogether 4ome 70,000 
Persian Shiah$, whom they had sold at davea. He saw 
nothing in this worthy of comment, still less anything 

reprehensibJe. 

Fights against the invading Rusdans bad begun in 
1 & 60 . Four years later General Skobdeff Invested Alim 
Qul’s fort of Gdk Tapa. Not less than s 6 ,ooo well-armed 
Russians were oppwed to approximately 8,000 Yomut 
and Tekke under the command cfmy host. The Russians 
bad ibirry^lx pieces of artlLery, with which they bom¬ 
barded the piimlrive towen and walb. With incredible 
courage the Turkomans undertook a sortie, cut down a 
lot of Russians, captured two cannons, and brought 
them with numerous prisoners back Into their fort. The 
natives had no idea how to work the guns and tried to 
compel the Russian prisoners to load and fire them. 
AUm Qul narrated with admiration how one Russian 
had behaved when the Turkomans sought to force bint 
to use the guns against his fellow countryznen. Even after 
they had hacked off his toes and fingers one by one, be 
still refused. Finally they flayed him alive and he died 
in agony. 

1 slayi^ for a fortnight in the otf with my Turkoman 
friends and learned to know the people better than many 
a Russian does in a lifetime. I was sorry to quit this 
lonely desert village, but 1 had decided to push on to 
Aldin (cot to be confiised with the town of the same 
name in Aria Minor), and then to cavel by rail to Qjril 
Arwat to see Stemschneider. 

The entire population of the oaf accompanied us far 
out into the desert, as 1 rode away with Khores and Shit 
Dil. We proposed to ride by GamajUd and Ana Q>u'ban 
to the «iJ Arsan Q^ya, where Shir Dil was to take hu 
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leave of U9 ajid return home, while Khoren insUted on 
coming with me all the way to Q^l Arwat. 

On the seventh day of our dcaert jovumey we came to 
the river Uaboi, which, at several pomtaon Its way to the 
Gaapiaa, vanishes completely into the sands of the desert, 
to re^appear ten or twelve miles taither on. Wc followed 
the counc of the Uzbcl for a spell and then branched 
off towards the east. Eight days after leaving oui aul we 
struck the railway, and two hours later saw ahead the 
houses of Aidln. Shir Dil now said farewell and re¬ 
peatedly b^ged me to visit him again on my return 
journey. 



Ill 
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train jouioey cfjuit under abundred mile brought 
i-\ \u (o C^mlArwat. I lay low in a tea-house in the 
1 . \.bazaar wlnlc Kbores went off to bnd Stein- 
Schneider. They soon appeared t^etber. I had not seen 
my old Biend nnce I9ig> five years before. He bad in 
(be meantiine become completely acebmatieed and was 
so much the Russian (bat 1 scarcely recogoised him. 
I explained my plan to him in German. Z wanted the 
loan of his identification papers and with cbese I would 
present myself to the Agricultural and Mineralogical 
Deparimefii in Ashqabad or Qaghan as a geologist who 
wished to investigate the mioera] resources of tbe moun¬ 
tains of Bukhara the posuble sites of ore and coal 
mines. If my scheme was approved I should be free to 
travel to and Bo through the country at wUl without 
attracting attention or being held up. If the authohdea 
would not accept my services in this capacity, I should 
simply have to think out some other plausible pretext. 
1 was quite clear that It would be unwise to proceed to 
the city of Bukhara unless Z bad express permission to 
do so. 

Steiosehnefder thought my plan an admirable one and 
would dearly have liked to accompany me. He was only 
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deterred by the reGecdoa that 1 should then have bo 
papers and that duplicate StdmchBeidera would be apt 
to exdte comment. We i^;reed that in any unforeseen 
contingency he would say that hia papers had got lost; 
and that in no drcumstances would he admit that be 
had ever seen or known me, I promUed © return, if 
possible* by way of Qiail Anvat and restore his docu- 
oicncs with my own hand. We then bade each other 
good-bye. 

Khora then set out to try to change my Peman tumans 
for chervoniiz,' a business which he thoi^bc he could 
negotiate amongst his Turkoman Mends. This proceed- 
leg was fraught with some danger, for technically only 
the branch^ of the State Bank and the co-operative 
societies under them had the right to deal In currency. 
Here in Central Asia the bank ofiicials would inevi¬ 
tably ask a European very awkward questions about the 
source of his fbreiga money—a thing which 1 naturally 
wanted to avoid. 1 q a few hours Khores returned and 
handed me over a bundle of greasy rouble notes, for 
gold chervonits were not to be had. He came back from 
the bazasu; with a pece of news which surprised as much 
as it delighted me. He had decided to come with me 
himself and pay a visit to his brother-in-law in Haarai 
Bashir. I was only too glad to accept tlus offer. 

That very evening 1 took two tickets, and Khores and 
I mounted the train bound (or Cbarjui some five hun¬ 
dred miles away, the then capital of the Turkmenistan 
Soviet Republic. The incredible cheapness of travel on 
the Russian railways rook my breath away. Forajoumey 
rathbr longer than from Vienna to Lake Constance I 
paid 31 roubles apece, say about t ps., for our seats in 

• $«e note, p. a6o. 
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an express Craio. This sum gave us a right to a sleepiiig* 
place and indefijiite supplies of bMlfog water ibr tea. 
Trustiag to Stdnscbnelder’s Identificadon papers 1 de¬ 
cided to break the journey at Asbqabad. town bad 
for some dme been knows as Poltoratsk, but it had been 
re-altered to the original name of Asbqabad after the 
fighting of J 920 . 

This oasa had been the headquarien of the fighting 
which for a whole year bad raged through southern 
Turkistan* bringing ^vastatioa In Its train. The £ngbsh 
general, Malleoo, coming by breed marches from 
Perria, brought some Indian regiments and a few British 
regulars to the assistance of the aoti-revolurionaries. In¬ 
stead of them immediately, Malleson fint struck 

westward with fus troops, crossed the Caspian, and oc¬ 
cupied the oil wells of Baku, for the moment supplying 
the rebels only with provisions, anas, and ammunition. 

The Government of Taslikeot, under the lUurion 
they had to deal only with a small local insurrection of 
a few wealthy Turkoman khans, instructed some Soviet 
commissan under the command of the redoubtable 
PoltoraBk to proceed to Ashqabad, arrest the khans 
put the trouble down in a few days. Some delegates of 
the Turkoman tribes and of the local Russian population 
presented themselves, unarmed, cn the platform to treat 
with the Government emissaries. Poltoratsk announced 
that be would have no dealings with rebels and counter¬ 
revolutionaries. The Asbqabad delegates retorted that 
in that case they woiUd not permit the comnussan to 
set foot In the town. Hereupon Poltoratsk dung a hand- 
grenade into the unarmed assembly, killing sixteen. Half 
an hour later the train was surrounded and the commis¬ 
sars were slain along with their military escort. 
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In the long run PoUoratsk’j inip«iu©u8 gesture cost 
ihc Uves of 64,000 people. When auconomy waa granted 
10 Turkmcnisiao the first act of the Goveromenc of the 
new r^puWic was to wipe the bated name of Poltoratsk 
off the map and restore to Ashqabad its ori^al tide. 

Aahqabad, with some 80,000 inhabitants, is to-day the 
second largest town in Turkmemstan and is renowned 
for its Turkoman carpets and for its sweet melons. In 
the centre of the oasis rise the lofty mud walls of the &rt, 
which commands a view of the entire dty. Near it is the 
palace of the Turkoman khan, Shir Ali, now in ruins, 
but once famous for the wonderful mosaic* with which 
it was adorned. After a two-day hall in the H&tel Swerd- 
loffi^v'hich might have been an elder brother of the 
Hbtel Paris in Enzeli, for it was if possible even dirtier 
and more tumbledown—wc coniioucd our journey east¬ 
wards. Most of the qisfde^s, or villages, which lay in the 
oasis near the railway line were now represented solely 
by heaps of mud, for (he Turkomans who bad inhabited 
them had defended themselves to the last man and their 
houses had been blown to piece*. At Lutfabad the rail¬ 
way approaches within a few mile* of the Fersan border, 
which is formed by the steep rocky cli£ of t^e outliem 
of the Kupat Dagh and Ala Dagh ranges and the Kuh i 
Mirabi. Every now and then you can see at one and the 
same time, planted 00 the mountains, the flag of the 
Soviets with its star and the Persian flag with Its lion. 
After Dushaq (he train crosses about 330 miles of the Qara 
Qpin, the Desert of Black Sand, which name, however, 
h a misnomer, for the colour ofthe sand varies&cm light 
yellow to greyish brown. There are only two cases in this 
long smeh. 

AAci a run of five hours the Sain drew up in Che oasis 
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of M«rv, which, like the oasU ofTejen, u&inply provided 
with water lh>m the numerous branches of a river. The 
Murghab rises in the Band i Turkisian Mountaios of 
Afghanistan, ii joined at Panj Deh by Che small tribu¬ 
tary of the ILushk, and after passing through Merv loses 
its^, like the Tejen {the lower course of the Harl Rod), 
in the wildernesses of the Qpm, 

It was Irom Merv that 1 had started my flight out of 
Turkistan, in 1916 , which was to lead me through a seo 
tor of northern Afghanistan and through the whole of 
Persia, My feelings were deeply stirred as I saw the sta¬ 
tion again and thought of the contrast between then and 
now. Then, I was flying out of the country by stealth; 
now, 1 had entered it again, no leas by stealth. While I 
stood there sunk in thought, a Turkoman gendarme sud¬ 
denly accosted me and demanded my identllieacioa 
papers. This was the first tune since 1 had set foot in 
Tuikisian on the banks of the Acrak that any one had 
asked to see my papen; now I was to teat whether my 
friend's documents would pass muster. Net without some 
quickening of the pulse I drew them out and handed 
them to him. He estanuned them with care, thanked me, 
and banded them back; and the stone that metaphori¬ 
cally rolled from my heart was assuredly as big as the 
mountain massif of Paiopamisus which gleamed rosy red 
across the feontier of A%hanistan. 

The cads ofMerv is entirely surrounded by the water¬ 
less Qara Qpm, and thus for centuries remained impreg- 
sable. Though the robber raids of the Turkomans fre¬ 
quently called for the vengeance of Persians, Afghans, 
Bukharans, and Khiwans it was seldom that a hostile 
army succeeded in penetrating 10 Merv. The sand of the 
desertserved theTurkomans better than anyfertification. 
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The first brush between Ruaians and Turkomans 
occurred in 1859 on the east coast of the Caspian Sea. 
The Russians were again and again repulsed and the 
fight for Mciv lasted a good quarter of a century, till 
the Russians at last gained possession of it ia 1884. 

X was anxious to explore some part of the Q^a Qjim 
while I was in Merv and to aclueve this ambition I joined 
a caravan that was setting out for Khiwa. I proposed to 
ride with it as far as the welJs of Qpyun Quyu, and wail 
there for a caravan coming in the opporitc direction, 
with which I should return to Merv. 

We left Merv in the early morning. Slowly and with 
dignified drcuonpection the camels planted their feet 
ia the muddy morass formed by che seepage of the river, 
which floods the whole country in autumn and spring, 
and makes it one of the wont malaria'brcediog places 
in Turkistan. Tlie camel bells dnkled in the chin sa of 
morning and made that magic music wliicb is insepaS' 
able from the very thoi^ht of a caravan. 

After we left die maizes the sand dunes began, at 
first occasionaliy broken by the yellow-green grass of the 
steppes. As we advanced ^ther and farther from water 
the grass disappeared completely. The sand glittered In 
the suQ as if it were composed of microscopic spangles. 
The spangles are In reality minute salt crystals, which 
arc often so numerous that the landscape recalls the salt 
tracts of Persia. 

Our coxute lay along one of the oldest caravan routes 
of Central Aria, by which the armies of Alexander bad 
(ravelled from Khiwa southwards on their all^iefying 
march to India. (Plates 3 and 4.) Our first halt was 
in the middle of the desert. The bales of goods which 
formed the cazncl'loads were In a trice built up Into 
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walU to protect us from the wind. We had brought fire* 
wood along vdtb us aad soon camp fires were dickering 
on all ndcs, and basins of green Indian tea were ci rcu» 
laling, while the ekUim passed from mouth to mouth. 
The leader of the caravan, who bad been Oekldng across 
the desert) winter anH summer, ibr eight aprf twenty 
years, told u$ of his experiences, and while he was still 
describing his battles with desert robbers one fire after 
another went cut. We rolled ourselves in our bedding 
and soon the only sound to be heard was the gnunbllng 
of a few restless c am el s. 

I lay long awahe staring into ibe cloudless sky, Ut by 
the brilliance of uncounted stars. From the middle of 
April dll the eod of October the sky of Turkistan is pure 
and clear. Not a drop of rain, not a cloud, is seen during 
these six months, so that every journey or excursion can 
be planned six months ahead, without a fear that the 
weather will pUy friUo. Old, experienced travellers like 
my caravan companions make an art of unloading 
their camels quickly in the evening and loading up 
with equally magic speed for the moriung’s march. 
When the leader, Yulji GholbaieiT, woke me at sun¬ 
rise the animals were already saddled and loaded. I 
hasdly drank my tea, munched a few raisins with it— 
our only substitute for sugar>-4nd rolled up my felt 
blanket. Then I settled myself in the saddle of my riding 
camel, and the animal’s motion soon lulled me ag^ to 
sleep. 1 would wake with a start every now and then, 
just as I was on the point of falling off. 

We reached the well of Shaikh Mansur, where we 
jMtehed our second desert camp. I was awakened in the 
morning by the trampliog of many camels, and jumped 
up in alarm, thinldng our caravan was already on the 
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march aad I bad been forgotten. A Qirgbie caravan had 
juit arrived at tltc well on its way fo Aahqabad. Il had 
been already chirty*»x hours od the march and was short 
of water. In great excitement the exhausted beasts were 
crowdi^ round the well. 

The Qjrghia decided to hall by the water till next 
day, and set about unbading and unsaddling their pack 
camels and horecs. Just beside me a horseoaan lifted the 
ahapeles* saddle off his pony and when he took off the 
fell blanket that had been underneath I was shocked at 
the lastly bleeding flesh that was revealed. 1 was just 
going to reproach the man bitterly for letting his horse 
get into such condition when I realized that what 1 bad 
taken for wounds were in fact thio strips of raw meat 
which the rider had put under the saddle to prevent 
chafing. When I inquired about the matter I learned 
that the Qjrgbie and Tartars are in the habit of thus 
protecting t^ places where the preasure of the saddle 
comes, and that by this means an Indpiest wouad 
cured before it develops. My boneman had been unable 
for a long time to unsaddle his pony, so he hsid shot a 
gazelle as he came aloog and laid the fresh flesh on the 
pony’s back under the saddle. It U this practice, per¬ 
haps, which has given rise to our schoohbook legend 
that the invading Huns who came from Asia used to 
ride on their fresh-killed meat to make it tender. 



IV 
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I ^hc rest of our journey to thewdl ofQpyuaQuyu 
was extremely heavy gwn^, lor this part of ^e 
desert coasUcs of sand*duQes oieety feet hi^h and 
DorOj the asceot and descent of which b most laborious 
for camels. Their long legs ank almost to the knee in the 
fine sand. X dismounted to make thiop easier for my 
camel by relieving him of my wtight, but I soon gave up 
the attempt to plunge along through the burning sand, 
Ibr I shoi^ have infallibly got lef^ behind acid should 
soon have perished of thirst If my disappearaocc had not 
been noticed. 

1 vias hardly weU in the saddle again before I saw a 
long cloud of dust and sand slowly approaching us fiom 
a considerable distance. I was soon able to distii^uiah 
details. There were about a hundred camels, every 
second one carrying a rider on its back. (Plato 5.) 
Unladen camels were such a rarity that I asked the 
caiavan'dobb, who was ahead of me, whether these could 
be the celebrated desert highwaymen. I was already re- 
joicing in anticipation of an exddng adventure. The 
riders proved, hovivver, to be the exact reverse of what 
I had supposed; they were a detachment of the camel 
corps of Desert Police they preendy drew up along' 
side us. 
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While they cross-quotioned our leader about our 
whence ajul wbiilier and examined his papers, I Had 
a chance to study them. (Plate 6.) They were one and 
all young men ormagxii6cent physique and keen features, 
dressed in light, paJe*brown khaki, (heir iat, plate-Iike 
caps, with (he Soviet scar la front, Jaundly pushed back 
from thdr forcl^ad. All of them, Including the comman¬ 
dant, were of the Sariq vibe of Turkomans, a race re¬ 
nowned in Turkistan &r its good looks. Mauser rifles, 
heavy pistols, and long-handled hand-grenades dangling 
from the belt, seemed to be the usual equipment amoi^t 
them. Some of the riderless camels were cartying light 
maebine-guns, while the ethers were laden with water¬ 
skins and tents. 

1 got into eonversadoc with some of the police and 
promised that I would send them to Chaijui a few of 
(he photograplu which I had taken. Tltis won their 
hearts at once, and ihey invited me to join their parry 
for the rest of my journey. They were making for Yan- 
laqli spring, and tlicnce for Qabaqli on the lower Amu 
Darya. I liad time enough to spare, and such an excel¬ 
lent opportunity of (ravelling safely would be unlikely 
to recur. I ilicrerore accepted their invitation with ala¬ 
crity. The only difficulty that presented itself was the 
question of mounts for Khorcs and myself. But the Saiiq 
police solved i t by offering us two of tlwir reserve camels. 

I paid die CAravan*^ari< the hire of the two csiincls 
we had been riding, we packed our scanty kit on to the 
new camels, and afrer cordial and oft-repealed ‘Insha’ 
Allahy we bade farewell to our previous comparuons, 
who quickly faded into the desert. 

Tltc riding animals of (be Desert Police were carefully 
chosen. Never, before or after, have I ridden so amcn- 
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able a cantel ai tbat which cow was lent to me, or ooc 
whce< pace was so smooth or foot ao sure. For the first 
balf-houi I was coosclous of a disturbuig feding of unres t 
for which I could not account. Only later did It occur 
to me that the police camels carried oo bells. The melo* 
dious tinhlin^ haunted my ears so persistently that at 
first (he deprivation was definitely painful. The police 
naturally ride without bells, for they have no desire to 
advertise their coming before they are in sight> and the 
wind carries the sound of bells to immense distances in 
the thin desert air. 

There was only one person who was dissatisfied with 
the alteration in my plans. This was Khoro, who bad 
the most profound contempt for the Sariq as tools and 
han^rs^n of the bated Soviets Rusrians. As soon 
as we could talk to each other without risk of being over^ 
heard he reproached me bitterly, and only my assurance 
that we should pari fiora our Sariq in six days at most 
calmed him a little and restored his ciC4mal go<^ temper. 

Sabiyaieff, the commandant of the detachment, as* 
aured me that so far as he knew I was the only European 
who bad ever crossed this part of the desert. The tracts 
between Khiwa and Merv, on the one hand, and between 
Khiwa and Krasoovodsk on the other, bad frequently 
been covered by Europeans, but never the eastern sec¬ 
tion of the Qara Q;jm which we were now traversing. 

Sand, and again sand, and nothing but sand as far as 
the eye could see. We proceeded at a good pace, but not 
undJ we neared the well of Qpyun Qpyu did a few 
lated saksaul-trees appear. We were suddenly surprised 
by a herd of gazelle, which dashed immediately across 
our path. Before 1 could get my rifie to>the ready several 
^ots resounded and two gaaeUes crashed to the ground. 
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They furnubed us widi&iT)agTuficentsup]>er. The nearer 
we drew co the well the thicker became the yeUcw desert 
grass growing bcCweeo the saodblUs (hat stretched away 
to the far horizon. 

Next morning we <^uitted tbe caravan route wc had 
hitherto been fbllowng, and bent our course north'west. 
The desert was if possible even more inbo9|Htable in this 
direction. The sand was deep and fine, the imibrtuoate 
cameh sank deep at every stejs and we made but slow 
progress. Tbe heat was murdtfous, the drinking water 
we carried was practically boiling and strongly salt, and 
I could not master my terrible thirsU I admired Kbores 
and the SaHq, who never touched a drop of water the 
livelong day. When I complained of thirst one of tbe 
police gave me a pebble, of winch he had several in his 
pocket. As soon as 1 felt it in my mouth my thirst dimin¬ 
ished and became tolerable. My new travellin g -com. 
panions told me that there were some places on the lower 
Amu Darya where there are piles of ^ttish pebbles of a 
convenient 8126 and shape for carrying in the mouth. No 
caravan which crosses the river passes these spots with* 
out laying in a stock of them, partly to replmish thdr 
owo store and partly to serve as presents to other cara* 
vans whose course does not cake them to the river and 
who are grateful for the gift 

Towards evening a light wind arose, carrying a lot of 
sand with it and making riding a perfect torment, for 
in a second eyes, mouth, aod nose were choked with it. 
It grew stronger and stronger and the blown grains of 
sand larger and larger. We were riding into a regular 
haran, such as 1 had encountered nine years ago in Ueb 
Aji. In such weather (here was not the slightest hope of 
making Yandaqli that day, so the soldiers dedded to 
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[Htch camp early for the oight. The saddles were basdly 
sDatcbed off and bullc up into a screen from the wind. 
The storm was by now raging so Sercely that cooking 
was not to be thought o^ so we rolled ourselvea in our 
l^t blankets and huddled under the couched camels for 
protection. When 1 woke, the storm wss still ragleg and 
my blankets were crx^shing me under an intolerable 
weight. 1 endeavoured to get free and rolled over till the 
blanket opened. When 1 crept out of it, I saw that the 
sleeper beside me was buried under a layer cfsand nearly 
four inches tluck. So that was Che wc^bt that had been op> 
pressing me> 1 shook my blanket free of sand and quickly 
crept Into it again under the shelter of my camel. 

Not till ten o'clock next fbreuoon did the bveti abate. 
One after another we shook ourselves out of the sand, 
and fires were soon ablaze. The huge tea kettles were 
put on and we gratefully swallowed the hot drink. In 
spite of every effort to get clean, it was not dll I was 
able to get a bath In the Amu eight days later that J finally 
felt my body eompldely free from sand. I cannot con* 
ceive how the Kirghiz manage wltb their horses and 
donkeys In such a storm. The camels are masters of the 
art of crouching in such a way that their heads are as 
far as posable protected from the driving sand. But 
borses and donkeys have no sucb skill, and they are ter* 
rifted by the driving ssind. I asked SahiyaieS* about this, 
but be had no idea whit the Qjrghiz did, lor he bstd 
never been with one of their caravans in a sandstorm, 

That afternoon we at last reached the well. Its waters 
were, however, so thick with sand and so salt that we 
could only water the camels, but bad ourselves to refrain 
from diijiijig. We had been looking forward eagerly to 
the taste of fresh water, for the water we had with us In 
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»hecp)kina was already eight days old and bad been all 
the time eatposed to the direct rays of the burnisg sun. 
To make manen worse, the were only crudely 
tanoed and they imparted a strong smell to ihdr coe- 
tents» which were brackish to start with. Ooe gulp of 
this liquid was enough to make one feel deadly sick. 
These coonderations decided Sahlyaieff to give up his 
original dcslioation ofQ^baqli on the Amu in the north* 
east of the Qara Q^imj for be was afraid that the sand¬ 
storm would have made all the springs on the route 
undrinkable. He therefore swerved east and made for 
Iljlk, In the hopes of reacluog fresh water sooner. Though 
both we and the camels were in sore need of a longer 
rest, we pushed on at once. By night the temperature 
was somewhat less intolerable and thirst eased off a little. 
I crouched on my camel, tired and dead to the world, 
and every now and then dosed a few minutes as I rode. 
Even when the ball of (he sun rose burning red over the 
edge of the waste, Sahiyaiefr would not allow a bait. We 
had ridden all through the night with only an hour’s 
halt durir^ which we had made the last of our drinking 
water into tea If we could not reach the Amu before 
sunset we should perish to a man. 

That day was the most terrible that I have ever lived 
through. Palate and tongue were so utterly dried up and 
saliva so entirely non-existeDt that even the fsithfiil peb¬ 
ble in my mouth could not coax forth the tlnieat drop 
of mature. After some hours everything suddenly went 
black before my eyes and 1 began to r^ helplessly to 
and fro in the saddle. I tried to hold tight and steady 
myself but crashed to the ground knew no more. 

When I came to, I found myself drenched from bead 
to foot and heard the voices of many men round me. I 
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my eyo «nd saw Khores ant^ a lot of Qirghiz 
standing round. A few yards from my bed of reeds a 
buge river was roUing iu mud*yeUow flood towards the 
no^. 1 was lying on the banks of the Amu Barya, to 
which the Sariq had earned me. They themseivs had 
started off again lor^ since, were well on their way 
downsveam towards Qabaqli. 

For four days I lay in the reed*tents of the (^irghh, 
accumulated a mass of Uce, aod caught a fuU-me attack 
of malaria, which declared itself a few days aAer, Q^n* 
oadi would have greeted my conduct with benevolent 
comment, for 1 drank gallons of the river water without 
boiling ia 1 amply could not swallow enough of the 
muddy mixture, so incomparably sweet It tasted—water 
bee of salt. While I had been lying uoeonsdous the 
Qirghiz had got their magidan medicme>man to treat 
me. He poured water over me again and again, leaped 
round me to drive out the evil spirits from my body, 
and beat his magic drum the while with incomparable 
perseverance. 

On the £flh day the steamer called at last, took us on 
board, and brought us upsCeam to Cbaijui. On the 
way we watched Russian fishermen hauling their catch 
ashore. Khores somewhat cynically remarked thnt we 
could have reached the same goal considerably more 
cheaply and with leas fatigue if we had taken the 
uain from Merv! Our old tub made but slow headway 
against the current, less because efthe speed of the river 
than the strong resistance ofiered by the sand with which 
it was laden. At Deinau on the left bank we were unable 
to draw in to shore, so much sand had piled up against 
the bank- Some Qirghiz passengers who wished to land 
had to be sent ashore in boats. We did not reach Khoja 
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Qjda till next day, after circumnavigating several islands 
ia the river. This Is the fint Bukharan frontier fortreas 
on this stretch of the Amu Darya. The river is about a 
mile and a quarter across at this point, but vridens fur¬ 
ther before CJtaijui to about two and a quarter. To avoid 
the dangers of floods, Khoja Q^a is built a mile or so 
inland on the top of a hill, and numerous canals from 
the Amu iirigate the land round tbe fort, which boasts 
a population of about a hundred. 

On account of the moving sandbanks the captain 
resolutely refused to stir at night, and we cast anchor 
opposite the fortress. Our steamer got underway ^aln 
at daybreak. The river flows through dreary barren de^ 
ert, and past many fortreaS'like but ruined buildings 
which the people Bukhara built in former days as a 
defence agsdmt the Turkomans. Towards midday we 
saw the first culdvation, and In the late aflernoonwetled 
up at the narrowest part of the river, not far from the 
steel bridge of Chaijui, which is well over a mile long. 

Chatjui itself lies over three nule* fic^m the river. I at 
once announced myself to the river customs officer on 
the bank and begged him to order me a cart for the drive 
to the town. Pint be asked to sec my btanaga, or papers, 
which I produced without misgiving after my reassui' 
ing experience of thear acceptability in Merv, But this 
al^ghty man declared that they were not suffleienti I 
needed a pennic from the Soviet of Charjui before be 
could allow me to land. He would not understand that 
I had come to Chasjui expressly in order to get one. 
When, however, I expressed my willingness to leave 
Khores and my baggage in lus charge, he consented to 
let me ride to tbe town, and even lent me his own horse 
for tbe purpose. 
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^ I 'he Soviet had «l up its offices in the house of the 
I wealthy tea-mcTchaotArghainanoffi who had beea 
J^killed in the rising of 1919. A huge red flag at the 
entrance and a notice which In five fanguagea—one of 
which was German-Summoned the proleiaiians of ail 
countries to unitO) inunediately proclaimed the bouse to 
be the seat of a Government department. 

It was by no means an easy task to secure adnusnon 
to the presence of the Chief Coounissar, Comrade Urao- 
yaiff. The dignifled officials, who were almost without 
exception Turkomans, could not understand what a 
European who wore neither uniform nor revolver could 
possibly want with the chief. Not until X hit on the expe* 
dient of whispering mysteriously into their ears that my 
business was highly oonfldential, not Co say ‘secret’, 
could I induce them to send ray name in to the orrmi* 


potent one. 

He was drinking tea and smolung a hubble*bubble 
when 1 came in. He received me and pointed to a chair. 
I sat down without further ceremony, and the following 
is the gist of what 1 told bim: ‘Comrade UranyaiffI In 
the mountains of the frontier districts of Turkmenistan 
there are unquestionably large quantities ofundlscovered 
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treasure. I do not ineaa treasure such as the bourgeois 
cartalists of fbriner times mi^t have buried there; I 
mesa raetal ore, coal, or salt. I am a geologist by pro* 
fssion and I have hitherto been workmg in the Soviet 
laterals la Qiall Arwat. But I have come to think that 
I can be of more use to the Soviets if I use my expert 
knowledge co locate these treasures and help to make 
them available for use. I can of course only hope to do 
drus if pu will entrust me with full powers to travel 
freely through the districts where I suspect these riches 
to be concealed. If you will supply me with the necessary 
documents, riding animals, and technical equipment, I 
am prepaid to work in the sole interests of the Soviet 
of Turkmenistan and to reveal to you all the mines or 
deposits I may discover, without asking any reward for 
myself.’ 

'Tovarisb Steimchneldcr, I am delighted that you are 
wi lling to undertake the labour of this task. But 1 cannot 
come to a decision on my own responsibility alone. I 
shall call a committee and give you an answer in the 
course of the next week.’ 

Tovarisb Urany^, that is extremely kind of yen. 
But the customs officer on the river was unwilling even 
to let me enter your town, and ww\d not accept as valid 
the idenliilcadon papers which 1 hold from the Town 
Soviet of <^aii Arwat. I must beg you therefore to grant 
me an authorisation to remain here while I await your 
reply.’ 

'That priceless idiot of a customs officer! Of course 
you shall have the necessary tumaga at once. Just excuse 
me a Ee^i moments.’ 

I breathed ^ain. Everything was working out accord¬ 
ing to plan. After the wait of what really toes only a few 
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snone&ts, I had the pernut for Khores and myself aaiely 
in my pocket. 1 hastened off to the nearest ina to 
mys^ something hot to eat. 1 found a decent eating* 
bouse near the railway station and at the door of it a 
man selling newspaper. I bought myself the latest num* 
her of the Ruadan Ashq^tad went in and ordered 
some skewen of grilled sfds}dik. Meantime I started to 
read the paper—and nearly dropped it in dismay. I read 
that in Qjail Arwat, Sboch-worker Stelnschneider had 
been stru^ by a broken transmission belt and seriously 
Injured. 

Russian newspapers usually deal only in politics and 
economics> but shock-workers hold in industry tbe posi¬ 
tion as it were of officera in tbe army and th^ [^nires 
are reproduced in the local newspapen much as fil^r 
stars are with us, so a ^ account of my Criend’s accident 
was given. 

I left my sHsklik untasted, leaped into the saddle, and 
rode hell ibr leather towards the hanks of tbe Amu. 
There I showed the river customs officer my^twuiie, pro¬ 
cured the cart I wanted, and drove with my kit straight 
to the station. Off out of CSiaijui before it was too lare) 
Khores couldn't make out what had happened, but 1 
urged him to keep as tar away as posable from me, 
so that if I were arrested he should not be mixed up 
in the business. As, however, he absolutely refused to 
budge from my side, I bade him stay by my kit and 
watch it while 1 went back into the town, for there were 
sdll seven hours before the train was due to start. I 
reminded myself that except for the customs man and 
the Chief Commissar not a soul in Cbaijul knew my 
name—or rather, the name I was passing undei^—and 
that in any case 1 was safer anywhere than in the statio n , 
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which wai judt the place they would hrat look lor me. 
My appetite, however, wa» dean gone! 

For the firtt time in my life I was really afraid, and 
I Qtade a note of the fact that advancing under* 
mines a man’s courage and enterprise. Ic wasn’t nine 
yean since I had been arrested in this very town as an 
ecaped prisoner of war—and the whole thing had been 
a lark. In that spirit I had treated the authorities and 
the guards who had arrested me; I had genuinely enjoyed 
making fun of them. This time I tookroaiurs much more 
seriously, and at every comer I came to I peered cau¬ 
tiously round to sec if a gendarme was at my heels. 

Chaijui is the centre of Turkmenistan’s cotton 
production, and wherever you go everything speaks 
of cotton. A lot of new factories had been recently 
built, all of them in the service of cotton. Most of 
them were ginning mills, where a series of circular 
saws, ranged alongside each other, separate the seed 
from the fibre. The latter is then compressed Into 
bales and dispatched to Rtissia to be spun. The seeds 
are pressed on the spot to extract the oil, which yields 
the so-called ‘fast-day fat’. It is coal black as It flows 
from the pruniuve presses, but when purified with cau* 
stic soda turns a golden yellow like olive oil, and is wel¬ 
comed for all kinds of cooking. The refuse ydelds a valu¬ 
able, mucb'prised cattle food, and is also sometimes 
used as fuel for heating. 

Hundreds of carta and long camel caravans were 
bringing In the raw cotton, or carrying the bales of 
pressed fibre to the station or the landing stages on the 
river. The Soviets* second Five-Year Plan had just come 
into operation, and large stretches of country had been 
freshly planted with cotton Instead of com—a proceed- 
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log which wai to avenge lueif bitterly (he following 
year» wbeo a severe com shortage set in. 

1 slroUed along through the Txirkoinan (Quarter 
wards the bazaar and sat down in a cAa-AAom. Fo 
merly the only decorations ot a tea-house coosisted of 
picture cut from the illustrated papers, or the covering 
of a chocolate box. Now photographs of Lenin predom¬ 
inate, or of Khidiralicff, or of the local commissars of 
tho autonomous rcjjublics. You meet here representa¬ 
tives of the most diametrically opposed ph^ophies 
mixing in perfect accord. The red flag floats over the 
entrance to all public buildings and little red pennons 
adorn every liny booth and shop, either because the 
proprietor 1$ a genuine communbt or because he wishes 
to pose as one. So you may see a praying carpet rolled In 
a corner with a C^rin on top of it ready for immediate 
use, while above these mute witnesses to Islam a red flag 
flutters, or the picture of a Soviet leader ha:^. In Russia 
proper the anti*god campaign is vigorously waged by 
the State, and iu dogmas diligently preached, but the 
religion of Muhammad had remained so far una^led 
in the autonomous Soviet republics of Central Awa, and 
it wUl probably so remain for a long time to come, thot^ 
emissaries from Moscow are doii^ their best to under¬ 
mine it. In the newly founded schools every effort is 
made to influence the children against Islam. 

The former fortress of the Beg now houses a museum, 
which mainly displays old weapons, rolls of papyrus, 
iiwtruments of torture, and communist posters, "nie most 
interesting exhibit is a large collection of Turkoman 
musical instruments, none of which, however, have the 
value of rarity, for all of them are still in everyday use. 
One of the horns would certainly be reckoned an oma* 
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meat to any wast European coUectioD. It b close oa ten 
feet long and in appearance very dmiiar to our Alpine 
horns. It )S composed entirely of doy hits of camel-bone 
pieced together and is richly ornamented with sUva* 
bands set with tuiquc^e. This horn is so heavy that 
three men have to support it on their shoulden while a 
iburth is blowing it A large number of drums, not uolihe 
our kettle^irujnSj up to ten of which one man can play 
at a dine, and a handsome old svnsei—res cm Ming a 
clanoeC—complete the collection. 

In the fortress the vintcr is shown the prison that 
was in use iindl ipao. It was only used for Bukharan 
subjects who were under the jurisdiction of the Beg. 1 
crept through a tiny opening, barely half a yard square, 
into an underground dungeon, which naturally boasted 
neither window oor ventilator. By the light of a torch I 
saw the TWO side walls, about nine feet six inches Long, 
into each of which were built in six neck and foot rings, 
so that a wall-space about one foot seven inches wide 
was allotted to each prisoner. In the centre of the ceU 
there were two sets of stocks let into the Boor, each made 
to take four people. The room was four feet nme Inches 
high and I reckoned that the twenty prisoners enjoyed 
the total air space of about il^teen and a half cubic 
yards. There were seven sinular cells. When the Turko¬ 
mans drove out the Beg in 1920 they set &ee ughcy*oue 
prisoners, many of whom were unable to move without 
assistance, for the height of the cell prevented their stand¬ 
ing upright, and the neck rings prevented their lyii^; 
down. 

Not far from the prison I saw a Turkoman woman 
who was wearing an exceptionally valuable breast orna¬ 
ment, while at work in a field of cotton. I was told that 
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ihe was Niya Qjirbaa N«ppez, aad was said to be the 
veritable last descendaot of T^mur, (Plate 7.) 

I went back to the station and uked Kbotes whether 
he had noticed anything suspicious in my absence. He 
said not. 1 then took two ti^ts for Samarqand. The 
happy*go-Iucky methods of the Soviet authorities are 
notorious, and 1 set out with an easy mind, convinced 
that anyhow no one in Ghaijui would wonder why the 
reputed geologist had failed to reappear. 

After a journey of nearly fourteen hours, past Qjtghan 
and Katta Qprghan, we reached the former cartel of 
Timur and then capital of the Soviet Republic of Ueb^ 
gistan, about 233 miles distant from Chasjiu. The Tur* 
viefan rv ftin< crawl locredlbly slowly through the desert. 
The sleepen are sunply laid flat in the sand, and since 
no renewals or repairs have been done to the perma* 
nent way since x 914 the trains are obliged to creep along 
the lines with the utmost caution, though these are laid 
as straight as a itie and curves are almost non-exiitent. 

1 had left Samarqand four yean 9^ and never 
dreamt then that 1 should one day come back. I csdmly 
asked a gendarme what hotel he could recommend, for 
since my last stay all the hotels had been nationalized 
andwcrcbeinguscd assoldiem’ barracks. Without asking 
to see my passport be recommcDded the Hotel Freedom 
In the Abramoffsky Boulevard. 

Samarqand was dangerous ground for me to tread, 
and I had to caerdse the greatest care not to be seen and 
recognized by any ofroy numerous acquaintances of for¬ 
mer days. Some of the ex-prisoners of war had remained 
on here, and though I could implicitly trust thdr loy^cy 
and goodwill, anincautious.word fromoocofihem might 
make an unwilling traitor of lum. So I de c ided to hang 
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about tbe »tatiOD till after dark» and seat Khores oo 
ahead with iny baggag:< to the heteL Wlule he went 
off, 1 myself wandered to what used (o be the summer 
headquarters of the Cossacks, and sat down In a small 
village tea*shop. Not dll it was dark did I return to the 
station and hire a one*boree cart to drive to the town, 
a Uttle over three miles ftom the railway. 

A house belonging to a rich Bukharan Jew had been 
converted into anhoiel. It was being run by an Armenian, 
and ednudering the conditions in Central Asia under the 
Soviet r^me, it was not at all badly equipped. I liked 
the poddoQ of the hotel, which lay obliquely oppemee 
the buildings of the edd RussO'Aslatic Bank, now the 
headquarters of the Soviet Government of Uabegistan. 
When 1 wanted to visit the authorities I should therefore 
not have to traipse through the town. I decermined to 
put the credulity of the Uzbegistan ofhdaJs to the test 
the first thing on the morrow. 

In the days of the Tsars, Tashkent had been the resi* 
deaee of the governor, and under (he new regime it 
had been until the previous year the capital of the whole 
of Turkisian. The new Soviet Constitution of 1924-5— 
Viduch was doomed, however, to be again radically 
changed In 1937—had divided Turkistan into three 
autonomous republics: Turkmenistan, with a popula* 
tion of I, (74,000 and an area of approximately 174,000 
square miles: Uabegistan, with a population of 637,000 
and an area of approximaiely 60,544 square miles; 
Tajikistan, with a population of 1,209,000 and an area 
of approximately 56,641 square miles. At the same time 
the much smaller town of Samarqand was made the 
capital of the Uzbeg KcpubLc, Tajikistan comprises the 
south-eastern part of Turkistan up into the Pamir p)a> 
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tcAU, while norlhern Turkiiian was added to theQ^ghlz 
Republic of Qa^aqistao. 

TbU is perhaps a suitable mooient to say sorneching 
about the political atmosphere of Russiao Central Asia 
at this peii^. 

Tbe Russian attempt to bolshevize Geotral Asia may 
justly be considered one of the most ioteresiing political 
experunents in the world history of the last ughteen 
years. Tbe distrtist with which England has of late 
regarded Soviet Russia Is easly explained, ibr Britain 
feels her rule In India and BaJucbuian to be threatened. 
Under the RomaoofB the Russians were content to 
extend their sphere of economic influence, while tbe 
Soviets seek to attack the national and soda! side of 
Britain’s overlordship in Asia. This is the Soviets’ sole 
reason for according a certain independence and autc^ 
nomy to the Asiatic races. They want to be able to point 
out to kindred peoples and co^reLgioiuts across the bor¬ 
der that the Muslims whose territoiies belong to the 
U.S.S.R. arc free from foreign domination. The exis¬ 
tence of the various Russian 'advisen’ of the nailonal 
governments is represented as being merely temporary 
and incidental. The advisers are to hold office only imtil 
tbe Asiatic peoples of Russia areripefortheindqxndeQt 
admioistratioo of their own countries. The truth is natur¬ 
ally the exact opposite. The advisers are the real rulers, 
without whose concurrence not a sheet may fell to the 
ground from the desk of tbe Tsik (the Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee); the rules for administratioo are issued 
either direct by Stalin himself or else by tbe Mcscow 
Comintern (Communist InternationaJ). 

Their efforts to achieve political expaosicn in Ana 
were bound to bring tbe Bolshevists up against their 
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Miurai enemy; and their natural enemy of course ia 
England, Long before the test of the world had realized 
the danger threatening in the East, the British foresaw 
and tried to forestall it by sending General Malleson to 
invade Turldstan from Persia. Operating aloi^ the Per- 
sian frontier he pushed forward to Ghas^ui, made tdm- 
self master of the Amu Darya, and seised the Central 
Asian Railway. The indigenes of every race and all 
anli-Bolshcvisls, more especially the oarist officials and 
officers, enthusiastically supported the British and hailed 
them as liberators. Malleson bad penetrated some seven 
hundred miles into the country when the Americans, 
French, and Italians exerted pressure on the British 
Government and Malleson was recalled. The Powers 
were afraid of a fijrthtf extension of the British Empire 
in Asia, and were especially jealous of Britain’s posses¬ 
sion of the invaluable oil wells of Baku, which Malleson 
bad seized immediately on his arrival in the Caucasus. 

world-power, Oil, defeated Britain, and is therefore 
the unqualified, if unforeseen, promoter of Bolshevism 
in Central Aria; for the Bolsheviks, hemmed in on every 
^ont, could not pceably have qected the British by their 
own uvaided efforts. 

The first step the Soviets took was to lay a bait for 
Persia. By a few sBlfiil manceuvrea they contrived to 
gain enonnous economic advantages for themselves and 
oust the Bridsh from their secure position. The cancella¬ 
tion of the ^rcements with the Anglo-Peman Oil Com¬ 
pany was the frrsifruits of their success. In reward for 
this they made the Persians a present of fifry-three or 
fifty-four miles of the railway which runs from Julfa to 
Tabriz. The Russian statesman Troyanoffrky then pub¬ 
lished a memorandum in which he derignaied India a 
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Britain’s Achilles’ hcd and Perda as the Sues Caaal of 
the Ariatic P.evolutioo. Turkey’s ex-Muuter for War, 
Enver Pasha, who had fled into exile played ia these pr&* 
ceedijigs a considerable ^le, which 1 shall zuendon in a 
oioment. 

Condidom in A^haniatan were equally proj^tious 
for Russia’s intri^es. The anti-Bolshevist Anur, Habib 
UUah, had been murdered In 1919. He was succeeded 
by Aioan UUah, who was reputed a free-thinker and a 
friend of Europe. Under his influence the Soviets were 
able to strengthen thrir position enormously, while a 
definite and-British policy held the field until the sum¬ 
mer of 19x9. 

Between Afghanis tap, deadned to be theviedm of Rus¬ 
sian expansionist policy, ELussian Turkistan there 
lay the buffer state oTBukbaia. As sooo as hfalleson had 
been withdrawo from Turkistan the Rusaans had an 
easy task to re-establish their rule. When peace bad been 
restored they allowed themselves a bceatldng space and 
assembled a large number of Red troops on the borders 
of Bukhara, chiefly in the nelghbourhc^ of the capital 
One fine day the artillery of the Red Army opened fire 
on the city, while at the same moment numerous detach- 
menu marched into the country at various points and 
quickly suppressed the feeble resistance oflered them. 
The Amir ^Bukhara fled to A%haruscan and committed 
the task of reconquering his country to Enver Pasha, 
who, though he been sent out by Lenin, was deter¬ 
mined to pursue separatist ideals of his own. Enver 
Pasha was suspected by the Cheka, hunted down, and 
duly ‘liquidated’, in the lavourile Russian phrase! 

In my later journeys through east Bukhara I was su> 
cessful in clearing up the many Legends that bad gathered 
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round his »tory, and ascertaining the truth as to his &te. 

In Deb i Nau, where Enver fought his last battle 
against the Red Army, not far from the scene of hii 
uldmate murder> I spoke not only with people who had 
been eye- and ear-witneases of his death, but with the 
murdererbimsel^ who acknowledged his deed with pride 
as a national and patriotic act, 


VI 

Thus Eaver Easba 


O n the 9th of July 1925 I met ibe Cheka ofHcer 
Agabekofi' in Deh i Nau. He had previously 
been a member of the Tashkcot G.P.U., a» ibe 
Cheka was formerly called. In the ckoukhme at Deb i 
Nau I heard the truth about Znver Pasha’s death. 
Agabekoff knew more about it than anybody else, for 
he had murdered blm himsell 
Enver Pasha was boro on the ^rd of September 1882, 
as the son of a Junior officer, ‘ and went into the army 
as a subaltern. He was an enihuslasnc Youn| Turk, and 
consequently an enemy of the then existing govemmeot. 
He was only twenty^ix when he organised the mutiny 
at Salonica, and he played a dlsticguUbed part in the 
war in Tripoli. In the Balkan War of 1912 and 1913 he 
had already attained a position on the General Staff of 
the Turkish Army, and at the beginning of the World 
War, though only thirry>one, be became the all-powerful 
Minister for War. At the end of 1916 he was arrested and 
degraded. He succeeded in making bis escape to Russia 
at the beginnii^ of 1919, aod In his absence Turkey con¬ 
demned him to death. 

• AceOrdiog to another aeeouat hh &ther ww t bndgeJ<««pcr, 
and hli mother, who wti &b Albanian, Tollowed die drspieed pro- 
IMon laying out the drad.—E.Q.L. 
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On the I sth of February i gao Lenin received him and 
sene him as his rcpreseniative to the Congress ofOneocal 
Peoples ac Baku. Ho tvas diere given a siirring welcome 
and at the end of a dve^hour speech be found himself the 
recogxiised hero and leader of all freedom^ceking Mus' 
liiDs, representing races and tribes &om the Sir Darya 
to the Ganges. From Baku he travelled by Krasoovodsk 
to Tejeo, and after many weeks of fightidf put down the 
anti-Soviet iiisurrectioo there. Such a crif e as this did 
not sadsfy ibe soaring ambidon of an Enver. He dreamt 
of greater tbir^, and be succeeded in convincing Lenin 
that it was necessary to unite the mutually-warring races 
of Central Asia and with their assistance first to conquer 
Afghanistan and (beo to invade India and sth up a revo¬ 
lution againn Britain. 

The two men, however, cherished incompatible ideals. 
Lenin saw in the united upruieg of the peoples of the 
East the prelude to a world revolution, whereas Enver's 
dreams were separatist and personal. He sought notluog 
more nor less Chan to see the whole of Islam, including 
of courae Turkey, united under his banner. 

On bis return from Baku be was attacked at Nikolay- 
efisky Floshad by a tsarist fanatic and severely wounded, 
which fot a time put an end to his activities. In Novem¬ 
ber 19Q1 he roused himself t^ain and went 10 Bukhara, 
where everything was in a state of chaos. The people 
welcomed him with enthusiasm. The womeo even lore 
toe vdb from thdr faces as a rign of veneration. There 
were at that time In Bukhara a large number of Turkish 
officers of pre- and post-War days, all of whom were 
adherents ^ Enver. He intended with their help to form 
the nucleus of a national army and restore the once 
mighty kingdom of Bukhara to her former greatness. 
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These plam of hu mu»t be regarded as psychologically 
inevitable. 

Thiagi now began to happen with bewilderbg speed. 
Under the pretext of a hunting expedition to the former 
Amir’s casUe in Slnrabad, £nver and his friends quitted 
Bukhara, to return a few days later at the head of a rebel 
army of 6)000 men. They besieged Bukhara and gave 
battle to the ELed Army. Each ndeleft 5,000 casualties on 
the Beld. Enver burnt down the quarter of the dty round 
the Qpyuq Maaar Gate, as well as all the country bouses 
in Che neighbourhood. After which he withdrew into che 
inacceadble ravines of the east Bukharan mountains. 

Meantime he bad got into touch with die Amir of 
Bukhara, who was a fugitive in Afg h ani sta n, and offered 
to act as his commander'in-chi^ against the Sosdets, 
This was only a ruse. Enver knew that the Amir bad 
contrived to carry off with hun io his Bight his entire 
treasure in gold and jewels to the value of several million 
pounds. The nobility of Bukhara who, accompanied by 
thdr soldiers and retainers, had Bed with the Amir, bad 
a sum with them not greatly less in value. Enver wanted 
money to wage war and he meant to get it from the 
ex-rulers oTBukhara. When the right moment had come 
he would throw them over and ceaJue his own designs. 

The Amir appointed Enver eommaoder'in'Chiefoftbe 
rebels. He had no accurate lafomatlon about their num¬ 
bers or their headquarters, for insurreodooary groups 
were scattered over the whole counmy and far into Tur- 
kiitan. He lef^ hb new generalissimo to make all neces* 
sary inquiries gT>H to organize the army. 

The Amir's former &vouri(e, now the Basmach 
Ibrahim Beg, who was ‘operating' between Samarkand 
and Q^hi, and wbcee forces conwted of about 
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i»arist of^cen, Sarts, Uab<g», and Turkomans, was at 
the same time put under Enver’s coders, Enver was per- 
fccUy aware that he could not hope to achieve a victory 
over ihc Red Army with only these unorganised robber 
bands and the remnants of the original Bukharan forces. 
He therefore scat emissaries through the whole coun&y, 
even as far afield as Khoqand, Samarqand, Khiwa, and 
Tashkent. He re-established the Khilafat in Turkbtao 
and organiacd a general staff oo the pattern of the Ger¬ 
man one, to which he had himself at one time belonged. 
He preached the foundaUon of a great Muslim state, 
and thus won the support of all the mullahs throughout 
Turkistan. He offered peace to the Soviets if they would 
acknowledge him as the chief of the new state arid give 
him their support Smyrooff; the commander-in-chief of 
the Red Army in Turkistan, refused the offer, and war 
now began in earnest. Enver recruited in Afghanistan 
five hundred daredevils, whom he converted into an 
almost invincible personal bodyguard. 

His envoys did excellent work and thousands of fight¬ 
ing men poured in tc him. He was at first successful la 
several actions against the Red Army and within a few 
weeks the whole of eastern Bukhara from the Zaraffhan 
Mountains to Kelif on the Afghan border, was in his 
bands. Only in the Pamir Plateau a few scattered ffag- 
ments of the Red Army still held out and embarrassed 
bis rear, but they finally came over to him. 

Intoucated by these successes and the almost divine 
hoaoujv paid to his penon, he disdained to heed the 
wishes and commands of the Amir of Bukhara. He bad 
rashly removed the one-armed Ibrahim Beg from his 
command, which earned him the hate of that veteran 
warrior. He had a golden seal made for himself which 
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»tyled him 'Gommander-rn.Chief ofall Miulim Aioua, 

Son*in*Law of the Khalif*. 

Ibrahim Beg now stirred up the dvil populadoo, the 
Amir, aod the army agmnst Eover. At the rooment 
reinfoiccmeDts reached the Russians, the Red Army 
began to advaoce. Enver wrote to the Amir for help, 
l^e Anur sent weapons, some machme-gum, and artil' 
lery, as well as money and ammunidon. The convoy 
was, however, betrayed by the Basmach Tugfaai Zarif 
and captured. 

The mountain peoples commanded by Ibrahim Beg 
deserted Enver. The Russians pressed impetuously for¬ 
ward &om the Guzar direction, while oq the oorth Ibra¬ 
him Beg attacked at Shar&han and on the south 
Zarif marched ^sdnst him from Shirabad. Enver bad 
set up his headquaitcTS in the village of Kafimihan. Two 
Red Bukharan cavalry regiments surprised him there, 
so (hat be was compelled to By for his lifo, abandoning 
almost all his food supplies and munitions. In the ravines 
of the Yurtchi he pitched a new camp and made sallies 
into the surrounding plain to c^lect food for (be couple 
of thousand men who remained to him. He raided cara¬ 
vans belonging to the Red Army and setCre to the whole 
neighbourhood. The Russian command realized that 
there would be no peace as long as Enver was alive aod 
at liberty. The immediate coosequence was that the 
G.P.U. was instructed to liquidate him, and Agabekoff 
was selected to knife him. 

I shall now let Agabekoff tell his own story: 

'We were ordered to capture Enver Pasba The task 
was none too easy, for be sbiRed his ground perpetually 
and we had to institute a wide-fiuog service of spies. I 
dedded to enter the lion’s dee myself disguised as a 
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boitUf-JA [cravdiifif pedUr]. In Tashkent and Bukhan 
I purchasM a dcmkey and a supply of arnaU war<a. With 
a forged passport Z succeeded in entering QaKhi, where 
an official of the G.P.U. was awaitang me. He was (o be 
my liaison officer with the Red Army. On tbc way to 
eastern Bukhara I saw for the first lime the devastadon 
which tbc war had caused. The once fiourishu^ country- 
ude was a desert, broken only by the ruins of burnt vil* 
lages. Some of the inhabitants had joined the Basmach, 
some had Aed m Ai^anistan or Turkistan. 

* We began our bunness in Guaar, unpacking our wares 
in a chn-AAoM and getting into touch with the few folk 
remaining in the town. We got the Guzar oierchanis to 
^vc us inOoduedons to acquaintances oftheusinYurtchi 
andBebiNau, and these subsequently proved extremely 
useful. An Uzbeg of the local Soviet of Guzar was to 
accompany us as a guide, for he was unsuspected and 
had g^ friends everywhere. When we reached Dch i 
Mau we saw that the place was strongly fortified. Fight* 
ing bad recently taken place in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood and when we arrived cannon and machine- 
gun fire was still in progress. Our friend from Guaar 
wandfi^ through the neighbouring villages during the 
next few days and bad soon spied out Enver's lair, 
Nrither the Basmach nor the troops put any obstacle 
io the way of us pedlars, so we were soon able to reach 
the village where Euver was supposed to be atayii^. We 
settled ourselveaccmforiably dc^nin a lea-house, spread 
out our wares, and made the acquaintance of the Bas¬ 
mach. By the third day we bad ascertained that Bnver 
was living in a small house standing somewhat by Itself, 
and was vigilantly protected by his bodyguard. 

'Under the pretext of needing to replenish our stocks 
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1 dispatch^ the G.P.U. man tc the staff at Deh i Nau 
CO say chat we bad tracked Enver down. The Uabeg and 
1 stayed on in the vUlafe. Five days Uter our messenger 
returned with the pews that a cavalry diviaioa had bwn 
ordered to Deb I Nau and was advaocing with Insiruc* 
tiocs to suiround ELover and his camp. 

*A couple of mile from Enver's place we met the 
advancing force. Wc gave the commandant an exact 
plan of the village and of Enver’s house, and rode on 
wlule the detachmem continued iu way to complete the 
work we had initiated. At 7 o’clock in the momit^, after 
having suirounded the village, the division launched the 
attack. The Basmach had, however, posted sentries so 
chat ibe surprise missed £re. A fierce fight started but 
Enver’s people could not stand up to our machine's 
fire and took to fiigbr, 

'Enver had sized up the dtuation at once and given 
orders to his men to bold the place dll he with his staff 
and bodyguard had got safely away into the hills. With 
about fifty people be made a dash for the opposite end 
of the village, reached the last huts and came under the 
cross fire of the dxilisquadron, which was posted there. A 
short, sharp fight ensued. Enver himself fought like a lion 
till he fell. The Russians drew their swords and mowed 
down the fiigitivea; only two men succeeded in escaping. 

'Not a mao in the dlviuon, except the commandant, 
had the least idea whom they were fightiug. The leader, 
Dunoff. who had formerly sep^ under Enver in Tejen, 
recognized him amongst the fallen and told his men the 
news. A temfic sword'Streke had cut his head eleau off 
his body. A miniature Qpiio was ly^ng by the headless 
corpse. Enver had obvio^y had it in his hand as be led 
his men to bsittle. 
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'The QprSn was kaoded over to the G.P.U. in Task* 
kent, who added ic to the fUe labcUed '‘The Counter* 
revolutionary, Enver Paslia".’ 

Thus ends Agabekoff's oarrative. 

A few weeks later I had the opportujuiy of a conversa¬ 
tion with Dunoff binudf In Bukhara, and he cold me 
that AgabekofTs story of Enver Pasha's death was a lie. 
According to him this was the real version of the tragedy; 

'Wben we attacked, two riders succeeded in making 
their escape. One was Enver Pasha, the other was his 
adjutant, Zukas Bai. They reached the spring Aqsu in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Arun Dar. Three men 
were already there resting; they were Agabekoff and his 
two companions. Their Turkish uoiforms would have 
betrayed Enver and his adjutant even to the loss initi¬ 
ated. Enver wasjust stooping over the sheep's skin that 
served as a bucket at the spring when Agabekoff whipped 
out the Turkoman sabre which was concealed beneath 
his cloak and split Enver’s bent head with one blow. A 
second later the adjutant, completely taken by surprise, 
met a hmilar fate.' 

Such was the end of the Turkish national hero, a man 
who had staked hb life uncounted times, alike lo the 
cause of his burning naKonalism and of his insatiable 
personal ambition. He was barely forty, but In those few 
short years he had risen to incredible heights and lived 
through the most amaaing adveocures, 

Enver's death rang the knell of national aspirations in 
Central Asia. Without him the insurrection was broken. 
Only a few minor leaders, like Madamin Beg, Ibrahim 
Beg, and Irkash Bai continued fighting on their own 
account. The Soviets have not succeeded even yet in 
checking the activity of these fanatics. Such tsarist offi- 
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cen as contrived to escape from DeK i Nau took flight 
into the moumaina of the Parmn and there j<Hoed the 
frontier post of the tsarist army, cut off from all com¬ 
munication with the outer world. Later the wliole body 
sought refuge in China. 

The Soviets bestirred themselves. Thousands cfRussi an 
propagandists flooded the country. Meantime Moscow 
was busy educating thousands of Muslims and training 
them ai agitators to carry the seeds of Communism to 
India, Persia, and Afghanbtan. The opinion in Moscow 
is that all difficulties in Aria will be overcome when once 
Bukhara, the centre of Islam, is thoroughly impregnated 
with the spirit of Communism. This is the key to the 
riddle; why does Russia keep every foreigner out of Tur* 
kistan? The races of Turkiatan, passionately devoted to 
their century-dd customs and traditions, must be pre¬ 
served from any contamination by Western travellers 
until they are completely saturated with the dogmas of 
L^nin. 

The morning after my arrival in Samarkand 1 tried 
to obtain an interview with Comrade Babayeff, and after 
circumnavigating many ugly reefs I was eventually suc¬ 
cessful. The large hall oppcalle the entrance, which had 
in former days housed the public office of the bank with 
iu counters, etc., was now filled with writing-desks and 
with clerks all osteruibly buried in work. As I was talk¬ 
ing to a Russian and Crying to explain to him the object 
of my visit I happened to glance at a somewhat dlsuot 
desk, behind which an old 'friend* of mine was working. 
It was Dosunyanis. My heart slopped beating. This was 
the man who yean l^fore bad denounced me to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and had me sentenced to death. 
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If he had recogoued me, my number was up. For (he 
moment I curnod, so aa lo have my back to him, and 
tried to get out of the unhealthy spot as soon as might 
be, Inwardly X cursed my folly io ever coming near 
Samaiqand again. 

At last I Secured and pocketed my permit, and mside 
my exit in such a way as not again to come Into Dosun* 
yanta’i range of vision. I bolted straight back to the 
hotel, wrote a letter to tny trusty (riend, the ex*pruoner 
of war, Kerschbaum, and bade Kbores deliver it at 
once. I had io leave everything else to chance. In the 
letter I told Kerschbaum that I was back In Samarqand 
and (hat I implored him not to look me up, and to get 
the news round with all speed to all my former prisoner 
friends who might be In the town. My life depended on 
their not recognlalng me If we should happen to meet, 
and denying my identity if confronted with me. 

Then I returned to the Soviet heaclquaneri and sat 
down outside BabayefT’s door till I should be granted 
admission. I decided to act the true and perfect Com¬ 
munist. When shown In I oehber doffed my hat nor 
took the cigarette out of my mouth. With suitable vaha- 
lions 1 spun to Babayeff the same yam as 1 had offered 
to his colleague in Gha^ul. The Comrade Presideot 
seemed to be a man of action. He Immediately suo> 
moned another comrade and expounded my plans Co 
him. Both agreed that there was a lot In my Idea and 
it ought immediately to be followed up, The President 
would get the necessary documents ready for me forth* 
with and he sisked me what equipmeot t should require, 

I asked lor a cart with horse aod driver, a hammer, a 
stoncKirill, a magnifying glass, a good map of the coun¬ 
try, two donkeys, and an order addressed to the town 
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ftiid vills^ authorici«« to supply me wiib lood and fod¬ 
der. I then cold him the route 1 propceed to lake, and 
this was accepted without demur. 1 would travel by rail 
as Ear as Khqand, thence to Khoqand, thence across the 
Alai Mountains to Zanku. After Zanku I would follow 
the Darwaz Mountains as far as Taih Qjjrghao on the 
Cihinese frontier. Thence along the Murghab (not to be 
confused with the other Murghab In Turkmenistan) to 
^la i Wamar on the Afghan Iwrder. After this I planned 
to follow the line of the Ab i Panja (the Upper Oxus) to 
Q;ila i Khumb, and to continue my way by Shakh Darai 
Ab i Garm, Faiaabad* Q^rghan TObei Sbirabad, Guaar, 
Qfnhi, and Q^ian to Bukhara, whence I hoped to re¬ 
turn to Samarqaad. All along the route I should pursue 
my geological researches and collectrock specimens, and 
on my return put all the results of my disooveriea at the 
disposal of the Soviets. BabayelT himself luggeited that 
in the glider regions of the Alai and the Pamin the cold 
would be extreme, and he promised therefore to issue 
fun and fur boots for me. He hoped to have everything 
ready in three days and bade me come back at the end 
of that time. I returned to my hotel well pleased and 
triumphant to find that Khorei had located Kersch* 
baum and handed over my letter. 

As soon as it was dark I ventured out again into the 
ilreeis and went down tbe AbramofBky Boulevard 
(Plate 11), past the chtxrch which we Austrian prisoners 
ofwar had built, and past No. 5 Barracks, where between 
tgjg and 1920 untold numben of my follow countrymen 
had died of starvation and typhus, leaving on my left 
the fortress in which Timur’s throne, the Kok Tash— 
the Green Stone—is preserved, and crossed the wooden 
bridge into the Sart quarter. (Plate 9.) I hastened 
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through the fruit Uid rice hazua, where a brisk trade 
was still going on, towards the Shah i Zinda maze of 
mosques* the ^Grave of the Living Xing*. (Plate 8.) 
The moon bad risen meanwhile and the numerous 
mosaic'Covered cupolas gleamed mysteriously in her 
white light. I climbed a slight rise opposite the city of 
tombs and convinced myself that I was alone and had 
not been followed. Then I took out my camera smd in 
a short time had exposed three hims. I climbed over a 
Jot of grave'inounds on my way—they look like barrels 
cut in bait—and reached the entrance to the vaulted 
tombs. 

1 have seen many beautiful sights in various parts of 
the world in my time* but far the loveliest is, and will 
always be, the Shah i Zinda. I bad visited this glorious 
spot at lease a hundred rimes before, and had never 
ceased to long to see it once again. Shah i Zinda is the 
noblest and most beautiful monument of Muslim art, 
which even Nature shrinks from destroying. AU the old 
buildings of Samarqand have in a greater or less degree 
fallen victimi to (be gnawing tooth of time, minarets 
have crumbled, vaults have tumbled io, the wonderful 
mosaic fa9ades in blue and white and green are chip¬ 
ping off in fragments, leaving exposed to view the 
yellw mud walls they used to dothe. Not so the 
Shah i Zinda. Cupolas and portals, walls and niches 
arc still radiant In their marvelfous blues. The open 
gales, adorned with lovely carving, painted with rich 
colour, and banded with broiue, are as well preserved 
as if they were of yesterday. Cupola succeeds to cupola, 
in each of which slumben some long-iince*forgoiten 
saint. 

The moon bad mounted higher; her while light bathed 
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the lonely dcy of the dud in magic glory, The \w and 
)oveli«at of the moequce bars the path. It contams the 
holy well from whi^ only the mullas are allowed to 
draw water. The moon was shining through the open 
doors and her beams reached just to the alabaster grill 
which covers the well. 1 sat down on a stone bench by 
the farther wall, which commanded a view bach over 
the whole path amongst the graves. Horse-tails mounted 
on poles fluttered to and fro in a light breeaei casting 
ghcady shadows on the walls, and before 2 knew it 2 bad 
fallen asleep. 

Suddenly I woke with a start. The baity ]Htter*pattcr 
of bare feet, the sound of voice* and the rattle of weapons 
filled the air. A strange procession was pairing along the 
track. First came a tall man, sabre in hand, his green 
turban and his costly robe spattered with blood, bis 
girdle stuck full of prehistoric pistols and daggers. Even 
his less royally clad companions conveyed the impression 
of being heroes of ancient days risen from the dead. I 
shrank nervously back into my comer, anxious not to 
attract the attention efthe wild performers. The myaceri* 
oui figures came nearer and nearer. They halted witlun a 
few feet of me beside the holy well. A lew men bent over 
and Ufted up the heavy white alabaster covering. Their 
leader disappesxcd into the well, the men replaced the 
alabaster grill and ran back in the direction from which 
they bad come. Shah i ^nda lay lonely and stlU in front 
of me when—I woke up. The impression the brief dream 
had made upon me was so strong that I was bathed in 
sweat. I made all haste to get away. As I Aed down the 
Steps 2 almost fell over a mulla who was rirting staring 
out over the graves in dignified contemplation. 

The mulla hailed me and 1 sat down beside him, 
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tbsDkfiil to speak to a fellow being of fieih and blood. 
In hasty words, I cold him my dream. The old mao 
smiled. ‘Allah is gracious to you, Stranger. What you 
saw was no dream, but the Fl^bt of Qa^, a cousio of 
Muhammad’s, whose army was defeated in battle. Ever 
since, Qpnm lives in that well, and oo every anniversary 
he appears in the upper world. Many have seen him, 
but oever an Unbeliever uotU now.' 

I pressed (be old man’s hand and hurried towards the 
town. At the top of a hill I halted and cast another 
glance over Shah i Zinda. The cupola of the moeque in 
which the Musbm Barbarossa lies, blended in the moon* 
light with those of Ujj a Ain (the nurse of Timur) and of 
Timur's eldest liitcrjojuk Bika, forming a colour sym¬ 
phony in white, gold, and blue. It was perhaps the last 
time in my life that I should ice the mausoleums of the 
Living King, but as long as I draw breath 1 shall remem* 
ber their loveliness and my dream of Q^in, and shall 
thank my Maker that I was granted another sight of 
Shah i Zinda. 

A great grove of tall slender poplars swallowed me up. 
Sunk in th^ght 1 had undeilgnedly found my way to 
the grave of Tamerlane. I looked up to the high and 
lofty cupola In dauling blue, directly over which the 
moon had taken her stand. (Plate 13 .) Was 1 doomed 
to-night not to escape from the great dead of the long- 
vanMed past? In a mud hut alongside 1 saw a Ught and 
knocked on the shuttered window. An aged mulla, wear¬ 
ing a green turban, which proclaimed the fact that he 
had made the j^grims^ to Mecca, stepped forth aod 
greeted me without surprise, as if it were a matter of 
everyday occurrence that a stranger should come to visit 
Tbnur's grave by night. 
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We passed aloog the dark passage Into the inner 
mausoleum. Amongst a few white gravestones scaods 
the green slab of jade, the largest block of such nephritic 
crystal that the world bas seen, and of nmply inesd* 
mable value. A screen of marvellously carved alabaster 
surrounds the graves. (Plate i 2 .) In the eorner stands 
a large bronse basin about the height of a man, sur* 
rounded by numeroui poles carrying horse>tail banners. 
The great jade slab is broken in the middle. Legend tells 
that the dead Timur, ‘turning In hu grave* with wrath 
at the dissensions of the Faithful, sought to rise and deal 
forcefully with them. £ven bis herculean strength did 
not suffice to lifl Che ilab—he only broke It. Hb grand¬ 
son, Ulugh Beg, under whom the power of the Timurtds 
fell into decay, ertgraved on hb grandfather’s tomb the 
famous words: ’Were I alive, the world would tremble.’ 

By ihe light of a torch the old mulla led me into the 
vaulted chamber under the cupola where the actual 
graves of Timur’s lundred are to be seen. 

Pace to face with the tomb of the greatest of all Asia’s 
rulers, I asked the mulla what was the truth about 
Timur's being buried in Bukhara. The old man smiled 
indulgently! ’Timur lies here and nowhere else. The 
people of Bukhara proclaim (hat the grave of their saint 
Baba ud Pin b Tamerlane’s. That is all,’ 

My interest lo the bbtory ofSamarqand r^c^d the 
old man, and he for hb part quesdoned me about my 
religion. When I told him I was a Christian, be asked if 
be might show me the grave of Daniel (Daniel of the Den 
of Lions). Years before I bad heard of thb mysterious 
grave and I said I should be deLghted to ride out to it 
'^at very night. We were soon mounted on two riding 
donkeys of the muUa’s, and as they trotted off into the 
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de»« we encouri^ed them with guncral cria of ‘Khr- 
khrl* We rode aloi^ paAt the mighty niiju of Bibi 
Khanum, once the greatest and costliest mosque of 
aJl Asia. (Plate to.) We had soon left the last houses 
of the Sart quarter bebiod uj and trotted In glorious 
moonlight across the boundlea desert. TUe old man 
apobe without racrve of the mischief which Communist 
leaching was doing to Islam by making the new genera* 
don sceptical of their religion. Nowadays young men 
were rarely seen at the moique on Friday. The number 
of pu|^ in the madrasahs was also steadily falling off» 
and it seemed to him ihai Islam was doomed to perish 
ere long* unless another Timur or Muqanna should arise 
to save it. (Placets.) 

The time passed so quickly as we thus convened, that 
1 was surprised when the mulla pulled up his donkey 
and pointed ahead. A low sarcophagus, some nine feet 
six inches long* lay there in the desert sand. According 
to legend Danieri body is steadily growing longer, and 
when It reaches a certain rise he is to rise again. Behind 
the grave the ground fell away abruptly and in the loess 
cliff there was built a niche with shallow stone basins in 
which pious pilgrims place food for the dead saint. At 
the hc^ of the grave, which is turned towards the west* 
there stand high poles with black horse-tails, at the foot 
is a bronac tablet with a Kufic inscription, while loose 
stones lie round about, which are dlsplac^ as Daniel 
grows. These roughly hewn stones enclose a rectangle 
of about fburteeo feet by three feet six inches. Some of 
the stones bear primitive represenlatiou of fish, just 
such drawings as the followers of Jesus scratched in the 
sand as a sign of mutual recognition during the persecu¬ 
tion of the CSirisdans in Rome. 
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The muUa told me that Daniel grows half an Inch or 
so every year, and every year the rectangle of stones has 
to be subtly enlarged. The sacred tree stands not &r 
off, whose touch is reputed to cure leprosy. (Plate i^) 
1 tried to extract from my companion some more infor* 
madon about the cult of Daniel, but that was all chat 
be could tell me. He himself knew nothing more. What 
he did know he had learned as a boy in the Ulugh Beg 
Madrasah and his teacher knew nothing further either. 
Is it pottlble chat the legends which locate the Garden 
of £den in the neighbourhood of Samarqand are som^ 
cblng more than legends? 

Night was already merging into the grey twilight of 
morning when I dismounted from my donkey at the 
Gur i Amir and bade the mulls good«bye. The town wu 
bepnning to wake up as 1 walked back into it on foot. 
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A MOD 411 goc bick to the hotel I bade Khcret get 
me lome tee, and then lay down« hoping to «leep 
.for houre. No such luck. Kbores came to the 
door in great excitement to eey thee two inilitianien 
were asking for me. 

Flight would have been both lensdew aod dangerous. 
Only bluff could help in luch a case, and bluff* had 
proN^ on many previous occaslooi the goddess oT my 
salvation. 

I dressed and bade the gentlemen come in. Two Sart 
policemen entered and requested me to follow them to 
the Coffimiiiion for Extraordinary Investigations, as 
Comrade Sorin wished to speak to me on preasiog busU 
ness. 1 was in the most unholy funk, but 1 tried to remain 
outwardly cool and unruffled, and said I should be do* 
lighted to come at onoe. 

The cffko of the O.P.U. were situated at the comer 
of the Xarta Qprghan and Nlkclaycffski Streets. The 
policemen led me into a room. 

Comrade Sorin first ssked me my name and the pur* 
pose of my visit to Samarqand. I gave him the de^red 
information and in my turn requested to know the 
reason of my being summoned. He replied that every 
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who to»i; quarten id ao hotel was soot lor as a 
matter of rouiwe aod invited to explain who be was and 
why be bad come. I Inwardly breathed a of relief; 

then Sorin casually irvquired whether 1 bad ever been 
in Samarqand before. 'Yea, rather,' said I, 'why, 1 was 
a prisoner of war in the barracks of the TwellUi.' He 
then went onto ask whether I had worked in the Goren- 
berg Factory. To this, 1 said oo; when the Communist 
rev^ution came 1 had gone at once from the prison 
camp ioJmo the Internarionalisti. Hereupon Sorin made 
a sign (0 one of the policeman and whispered something 
in hia ear. The man went out and came back in a minute 
or two accompaoled by Dosuayants, The commissar 
now turned to me. 

'Do you know this comrade?' 

‘Nol' 

'Do you know an ex»pruoner of war named Krist?' 

'No!' 

'Comrade Dosunyants, do you know this foreign com* 
rade?' 

' Meet emphatically yes (It u Comrade Krist, who wu 
condemned in ipoo for ccunter*revolutionary activity.' 

'Is that correct? Are you Krist?' 

'I have already said that I am not. And I do not know 
this comrade here. This is the first time in my life that 
I have set eyes on him.' 

‘When were you demobilized from the Red Army?* 

Now this was a tricky question, for I had never served 
ID the Red Army at all. If I once gave the commissar a 
chance to cross-quesdon me in detail, I was sunk. So 1 
hastily answered: 

‘Immediately after the fighting round Qieil Arwat. 
I had been wounded, and as soon as I was let out 
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ot bc«i»(d I went to work io the railway workahops.’ 

'Where were you wounded, comrade?’ 

‘In the thigh.’ 1 pulled down my trouaer and showed 
him the scar of the wound which I had got in (914 on 
the San. 

‘And what are you now doing io Samarqand?’ 

‘I have studied geology, and I want to prospect for 
mloerab for Uabegistan. If you care to make inquiries 
you wall find that I called on Comrade BabayefT yeiler' 
day to see about it, and that be bas kindJy promised to 
give me every aMistance.* 

‘Have you any friends or acquaintances io the town?* 

‘Hot a soul.* 

‘loaimuch as Comrade Dosunyanu believes that you 
are the ex*prisoner of war Krist, 1 must place you under 
arrest until the matter has been fully investigated. We 
shall treat you well. If it turna out, however, that you 
have been lying, and that you are here as a apy'^then 
God have mercy on you/ 

Serin gave the policemen a written order and they 
led me away. I took pains not to betray how well 1 knew 
the town, but I was curioua to see where they were 
going to take me to. We went up Karta Qprghan Street, 
then turned left down Gladbeihio Street, and baited a 
fow minutes later in front of a small bouse where some 
Sart militia were on guard. My Identiheation papers 
were taken from me in the offiM, and I was then led 
into the detention room, whose double benches were 
already well Ailed. 1 have never seen a more cosmO' 
pelican crowd than was there assembled. There were 
Qrghia, Sarts, Bukharan Jews, Turkomans, Armenians, 
Indians, Albans, Gipsies, Perdans, Tartan, with a few 
Chinese to complete the mixture. There must have been 
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^ty of U5 Id the tiny room, which was desigoed at most 
for tweaty*ftve. 

Ali too well acquainted m 1 was with the prisons of 
Turkistaa, I knew the correct edqueCte! I went to the 
end of one of the benches and shoved aade the C^rghu 
who was lying on it, so that I got at lestst sitting room 
for myself. When they had searched me in the office 
they had confiscated nothing but my papeis and my 
pistol, so that I had some money on me and could afford, 
if necessary, to buy myself food. 

In the aherooon I was called Into the office and two 
police again ocoried me to the G.P.U. When I entered 
] saw Kenchbaum and three other old prisoner•of'war 
friends who had elected to stay on in Samarqand when 
the rest of ua had made for home. They stared at me, 
but not by the twitch of an eyelid did any one of them 
betray that he had ever seen me before. 

Sorin turned to the four friends: 'Comrades, Austrian 
eX'prjsoners of war, do you know this man?* 

'No I’ they answered in chorus. 

'Have you ever seen this comrade before?^ 

Again a rimultaoeous and quadruple ‘Nol* My letter 
to KerKhbaum had done its work well. All my fiiends 
had been warned in time. 

Sorin DOW turned to me: 'Comrade Stdnschneider, 
you are fiee and may return to your hotel. Comrade 
Dosunyants seems to have made a mistake when he 
thought he recogniied you on the Abramoflsky Boule* 
vard. I cordially beg your pardon, but you will admit 
that I took the trouble to clear the matter up as quickly 
as 1 could.* 

I now begged the commissar to give me a statement 
of my release in writing, so that I could go and fetch my 
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I &lso asked for a guide to take me to the guard* 
house where I bad been detained, as I wai new to the 
town and might lose my way. The four Auatriam gladly 
volunteered to show this kiodoeas to a compatriot, aod 
in way we were able to go off together without 
attracting attention. I thanked my atan that the com* 
miaear was dtber too stupid or toe laay to makeinquirie* 
in QiaU Arwat. An aniwer from the Soviet authorities 
there that STeiiuchneider was in hospital might, in the 
circumstancea, have cost me my life. 

My friends and I went off together to a remote and 
modot little inn and Calked for hours about old times 
and all we had been through together and everything 
that had happened in Samarqand since 1 had lefr. Aod 
my old comrades of the prison camp cross^uesiloned 
me in detail about home, which, as may be Imagined, 
they all hungered afrer, despite their decision to remain 
in Turkistan. 

Since it was the police themselves who had brought 
ui together there was no further reason to avoid seeing 
each other. Kerichbaum invited me home Co spend che 
evening with him. Then the others bade ui good*bye, 
while Xerschbaum and I went ofl' to the guard*house 
and recovered my pistol and hvmc^e without further 
formality. 

That evening there was a great reunion In Xerteb* 
baum’s house. In addition to the four Austrians and 
their wives, we were joined by a Hungarian. I had to 
answer hundreds of questions about Austria and the 
post*War conditions there, and then hundreds more. 
They all had entirely false Ideas about conditions In 
Central Europe aod in the victorious countries, for the 
Russian papers published the most confused and inac- 
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curace news about Europe. Though it was now three 
years since I bad left home myself I was able to give a 
lot of infbrmatioD to my friends who had not been back 
sioce 1914 , eleven years ago. When 1 said good-oight to 
the dear fellows, time and we were alike far gone. The 
good Turkbtan wine had produced a hoe efieec. One 
and all, however, were sober enougb to pve me the 
sound advice to make myself scarce at the fine possible 
moment. Samarqaod was distinctly unhealthy, but once 
I was out of sight of the authoridea not a soul would 
bother his bead about me. I thanked them warmly for 
all that they had done for me. 

Safely back in my hotel 1 comforted the anxious 
Khores and lay down to sleep, for 1 had two lost nights 
to make up for. 

Two days later I again called at the Soviet office, and 
to the honour of the god*alRUghty of Turkistan I mult 
admit that everything was ready and waiting for me. 
Even a railway ticket had been supplied to carry me by 
Chernayevo and Khojand to Khoqand. A Government 
messenger was waiting In fi^nt of the railway station for 
me with the donkeys and the equipment I had indented 
for, while it had been arranged that the carriage and 
horse would be ready for me in Khoqand. 1 have 
seldom turned my back on any town so gladly as 
1 did this time on Samarkand, l^e scare Dosunyants 
and the arrest had given me made me feel dlsdncdy 
weak about the knees! 
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I t *w«i an unpleasant surprise to (ind on reaching 
Khoqand that the Soviet authorities had seat the 
eart^ hone, aad supplies of fodder via SIcobeleff to 
Sukhana on the Qjsll Q^ya railway, which branches 
off (o the south about half*way between Khoqand and 
Aadyaa. I suggested that they ought fetch the carriage 
back or else supply me with another, but they brusquriy 
refused to do anything fUrther in the matter. There was 
nothing to be done but to take the train to Gorchakovo, 
the junction for Slukhana. 2 had to wait three days till 
tbs train coughed its way slowly in. When at last we 
started I was so exhausted by the beat that I fell asleep 
in the carriage in spite of the racket made by my Sart 
fellow travellen. I woke up to my horror at Fecheoko, 
having overshot my station. 1 didn't feel Uke waiting 
another three days for a return train to Gorchakovo, so 
1 hired a carriage to do Che twefity*&ve and a half miles 
back. When I got to Gorchakovo I found I was in luck 
for once, for a tram was starting next day for Skobeleff 
and Q^ya. 

The smail'gauge railway rattled through a barren 
valley southwards towards the Alai mountains. Ahead 
of us Mount Baba and (he Zara&ban Glacier gleamed 
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bright Id the raorniog sun, and behind them me the 
mighty sumnuts of the ?etet the Great range* some 
s^ooo feet high. After & run of about four hours our 
tiny trmn drew up in Sukhana. l>iiring the War some 
thousands of Auetriaru, Hui^rians, and Oermans had 
been sent to work in the Q^ya eoai>mmes and 
hundreds of prisooen had died frm hunger and nek- 
mas in the province of Farghana. The worst (ate of ail 
overtook the hundred and fU^ Austrian prisoners of war 
who took advantage of the native rbbig in Osh (in May 
1919) to march to Andijan in the hopes of getting on 
hvm there to Samarqaod for greater safety. A robber 
band of Sarti* under the leadership of Khoja Khan* 
attacked the unarmed prisoners on the banks of the Sir 
Darya and out their throaU, after su^ecting them to the 
most gruesome torture. They flung the bo^ into the 
river and people living on the bank told me that for days 
afterwards the river was carrying down severed limbs of 
the haplesa Austrians. 

The cart was actually waiting for me in Sukhana. We 
loaded it up with our supplies, a smart lad took on the 
job of driver, Khores and I mounted our dookeyi* and 
in the fjU midday heat our little caravan set cut for its 
unknown destination. 

We intended to spend cur first night in the callage of 
Uch Qprghau. The Alai range reared itself in front of 
us, almost perpendicular cliBs rising straight out of the 
flat plain without a break in their line to indicate a poi* 
sible pamage. The lafairan shoou into the plain through 
a dark and sinister ravine. Only a narrow bridle track 
runs down alongside the torrent into the valley. High in 
the mountain bcade the Jatrabad rest but a small deep- 
red tributary flows into the lafairan. It passes through 
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«large depont of dimabai on itt way and takes Che dye 
from ic On fine days iu colotar ia the brightest^ most 
startling red, but the purity of the water seems unaf- 
tected. After rain the colour ebat^ea Co a dark red» and 
the whole of the IsDuran Joob like a river of blood. 

It was dark before we reached Ueh Q^rghan, which 
be ia the middle of a laige fertile valley. We pitched 
our camp. The pbrase is too aralutious. We (imply 
spread our blankets on the meadow grass and camp 
was ready. Khores cooked a magnificent ^oit and we 
followed it by tea. The driver had tied the horse and the 
doakeys to a tree sod when our steed grew restless acd 
tugged his rope> the tree showered down juicy apricots 
on our heads, which we devoured with i7iuchei\|oyRient. 

Next morning we saw that we bad lighted on a small, 
but evidently prosperous Sart settlement. Rich com* 
fields and orchards surrounded our camp. There were 
even rice plantatiODS, which seemed in a thriving condi* 
tion. hfen and children soon gathered round us; we even 
saw an oceasioaal veiled woman, but the new freedom 
seemed to have halted at the mountain fronder, and we 
saw no unvdled women such as we had met with In 
Samarqand and the other towns. 

The aqsafol of the village complained to me that herds 
of wild pig were laying waste his rice fields and begged 
me CO shoot them. 1 gladly consented, and went with 
Khores to the rice Helds, which were watered by irriga* 
tion channels from the lafruran. As we reached edge 
of the majih we could already hear the grunting of Che 
pig and saw the damage they had caused amongst the 
rice, ripping it up with their snouts and trampling it 
down. Some Sart youths bad come with us to act as 
beaters. They went round to tbe other side, behind the 
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iw:a«> and drove them towards us with loud crie^. A few 
young pigs broke through first and we laid them low with 
well'umed shots. Two large sows which came after their 
young met the same fate. Then with a great roar a large 
boar rushed out. 1 took aim and fired. 1 saw dust and 
dirt rise from the boaris hide as the shot hit him. He 
halted for a second and turned his head in my directico. 
I saw his treacherous eyes his two mighty tusks. 1 
tried to reload and repeat my shot but ordy an empty 
cartridge case spat out; the raagaslne was empty. The 
boar meanwhile had got on to firmer ground. He uttered 
a terrifying roar and charged at me. I leaped to one side 
hastily fitting a new magaaine to my rifie. Before 1 could 
fire again he had stormed past and some one behind me 
uttered a cry. When I turned 1 saw Khores on the ground, 
and the boar tearing along twenty yards away. I raised 
my rifie and fired several shots aher him. The brute 
crashed to the ground. 

But Khores had received a ghastly wound. The cbarg> 
ing boar had caught him with one t^his tusks and ripped 
his leg open Iiom knee to belly, exposing tho bone. A 
great stroam of blood was pouring from the wound. 1 
cut off his trouser and tore it Into strips, with which 
I bandaged the injured leg. With the help of the Sarts I 
carried ^e hBlf«ooojeious man back to camp. 1 tore up 
all my spare linen for bandages, which I bound tightly 
round the leg. We spread all the blankets on the carriage 
and a sad little procession retraced its steps to Qjzil Q^ya. 

The Russian mining doctor at once took Kliores under 
his care and praised my prompt efforts at first aid. We 
got the wounded man into tbe shelter of a hut. But two 
days afterwards my friend was dead. 

Afrer this tragic accident I seriously wondered whether 
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It would oot ht bolter to give up the whole adventure 
and return to Penia. Bui on reflection I could see no 
advantage in that to any one. Nothing 1 did or left 
undone could bring poor Khorea back to life, and the 
greater part of my plan would remaio unfulfilled. I sent 
back the driver and the cart and decided to go on alone. 
I packed my kit on the one donkey and kept the other 
as a mount for myself. Once again my two asses smd I 
trotted off| out of Q^ya and towards the moun* 
laina, I was now quite alone. I begged the Russian doo 
tor to send Khores' possessions to Alim Qph who, in his 
nl over a thousand miles away, must have received the 
news of hii son's death with grief and sorrow, 

Juit as night was falling I rode again into Uch ^r* 
ghan and spent the night in the eM-i/uaia^ 

Forbidding and inhospitable as the Isfairan looks 
where it Uiuea from its gorge into the plain, it proves 
rich and fertile in Its upper reaches. The ravine opens 
out Into a valley: nchJy cultivated fields and fruit gar* 
dens alternate with luscious meadows on which camels, 
donkeys, horses, sheep, and cows graze. The path re* 
peaiedJy croesca the river on the moat primitive type of 
bridge, consisting simply of logs loosely thrown acrcei. 
1 WSJ oflen obliged to tie the donkeys on a rope, cross 
the tottering bridge myself on foot and then drag the 
unwilling beasts acroas with all my might, while the 
Izfairan roared below us at incredible speed. 

On the second day I reached the village of Q^a'ul, 
round which there had been very heavy fighting when 
the Russians first attempted to march into the province 
of Bukhara. Just before the qishlof we came to a more 
than usually sketchy bridge which the donkeys abso* 
luiely refused to face. Nothing would Induce them to 
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tru«t iheouelvcA to the spindly bnccha. FoUowinf my 
esubliibed procedure I ded them to & rope, went over 
myicif, threw a rope round a juniper, and tugged with 
all my might. 1 succeeded in getting the ]^*lieaded 
brutee on to the bridge all right, but they >ru^ out their 
legs stifRy and redsted with all ibdr strength. I untied one 
led him back to (be orlgioal bank, hoping to be able to 
manipulate them one at a time. The single donkey could 
not hold out against me and 1 dragged Um to about the 
middle of the bridge, where he succeeded in digging 
himself in again. An extra strong tug an my part and 
the rotten wood gave way. The donkey fell through and 
dangled between bridge and water. Try as 1 might I 
could not haul the poor beast up again. To go on half 
an hour*i march to the village fer help would have been 
no use, for the odds were a thousand to one that the 
dortkey would meantime have strangled himself on the 
rope. I tore a log out of the bridge, placed U at right 
angles acrces the breach, and fastened one end of the 
rope to It. Then, uilag a technique which I had often 
practised in the Austrian alpi, I ellmbf d down the rope 
to the luckless donkey. With the greatest difRculty I got 
the loading saddle olfhim and brought it to safety. Then 
I drew my knife and cut the rope on which he was sus¬ 
pended. I felt sad to Me my four*footed comrade disap¬ 
pear in the lafairan torrent, which speedily swirled the 
slruggliag grey body out of sight. The next business was 
to repair the bridge as best I might, and lead the remun- 
ing animal across, which I succeeded in doing after many 
houn of hard work. 

CheerJuI new mud bouses had replaced the ruioed 
huts of Q^ra'ul which had been shattered in the bom¬ 
bardment. These new buildings had, it is true, no win- 
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dows, only simple boles in the wall that could be closed 
uich wooden shutters, but the roomd were whitewashed 
inside and kept dean. 

GentrsJ Asian architecture, especially in Turkistan 
and Bukhara, is as old as the hills and simplicity itself. 
There are no foundatioru in our sense of the centi. In 
front of the ^te on which the proposed bouse is to be 
built they dig a trench, Into which water is allowed to 
pour co&standy. A wooden mould is used to shape the 
wet mud into bricks, which are dried in the sun, while 
more mud serves in a second capacity as mortar. When 
the walls are about nine and a half feet high, thin, 
untrimmed polo of silver poplar are laid acroes them. 
Mats of reeds or straw are now placed over these slightly 
ilo^Dg raAeit and the roof is completed by a layer of 
mud over t foot thick. This mud is mixed with finely 
chopped straw to give it a (irmer oonsiiiency. 

I^e soil in these regions is mainly loess and it becomes 
10 hard in the heat of the sun that within a few months 
it is belter able to resist wind and weather than stone 
or burnt brick. Such housa are oflen several centuries 
old. The original trench which furnished the building 
material is by no means wasted. Filled with water It pro* 
videi the indispensable tank or pond for the future house 
and garden. This supplies water for washing and 
cooking as well as for watering flowers and trees. All 
through the summer the natives spend their nights and 
their daytime leisure on the brink of the hmiz- Here they 
sleep, drink their tea, and eat their meals. They ofren 
build a light balcony with thin poles on the flat roof and 
cover it with reed mats. This baio-khaoa is reached by a 
primitive ladder and serves as a guest'room for visitors 
who come tp slay for any length of time. 
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Sever&l channels aie led off from the fuuu, which serve 
for imgation. The material dug out when constructing 
these serves to build Che walls which surround every Sut 
house. They cnay be as high as fifteen or sixteen feet, and 
prevent passers-by fiom prying into the private Ufe of 
the family. Door and window-frames are unJcoovm—the 
hinges for the wooden shutters are built straight into the 
wall. A room has usually only one opening, which serves 
both as door and window. In winter and during the 
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rains, when the shutters are necessarily closed, the room 
is completely dark. Artificial lighting is provided by 
candies, and in more sophisticated places ^ oil-lamps, 
but oAen by home-made oil-cmses such as were used 
in anuent Greece and Rome. A simple earthen dish is 
filled with cotton and a twist of cotton supplies the 
floating wide. 

The cold weather lasts on an average three months. 
Stoves arc unknown. As a protection against the cold, 
men and women put on padded cloaks over their usual 
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dimmer dotho. Tbuc who are better off wrap them¬ 
selves In fir cloaks, but these axe costly luxuries. When 
the facnily U indoors the mojigol, or basin of charcoal, is 
placed in the centre of the room. Over it a table-like 
iron framework is placed, from which padded quilts 
hang down to the ground. The members of the family 
crouch round the pr«i^ on several thickoeaies of felt 
carpet placed on the earthen foor-^ooden floors are 
quite unknovm—and draw the padded quilts over them. 
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The cave*likc retreat thus formed in the centre is pleas¬ 
antly warmed by the burning charcoal, and the poison¬ 
ous fumes are carried off by a central openiDg in the 
roof. Within easy reach stands the eve^bo^ing samovar, 
whose tea supplies the body with central heat. In this 
way Sarti, Bukharans, Q^hia, and Turkomans defend 
themselves as best they may against the rigours of winter. 

Where the gate breaks the hae of the court wall an 
inner curtain-wall several yards wide Is buiit, so that 
even when the gate has to be opened to a stranger he 
will get no peep into the privacy of the interior. 
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Ev«n Uw poorest houMU divided into two. The uruUer 
jide ii usually allocted to the women for theii h&rem and 
caoool be entered from the rest of the house. The harem 
powesKS an entirely dosed>bi court aod ifarden of its 
own, and cooununicates by one door with the terrace 
belonging to the master of the bouse. If a visitor comes 
and wife or daughter happens to be In the men's part of 
the house, the caller is simply kept waiting at the door 
until the coast is clear. 

In the towns and the larger oases of Turkistan Gcal' 
muniit and anti«god propaganda have poaibly modified 
the people's customs a little, but the new doctrines have 
as yet had little or no elTect in the villages and (owns of 
eastern Bukhara. Not in vain has the province of Bukhara 
been for centuries the fortress of Islam. Outside the big 
towns, and more especially among the nomads, habits 
and customs have remained unchanged for centuries. 

In southern Bukhara the methods of building are still 
simpler than those I have described. There they make 
great balls of mud, pile them up, and stamp them down 
with their feet. When one layer has dried out the next 
is placed on top. The Bukharans claim that none of the 
frequent earthquakes that occur in these regions has ever 
been known to knock down a house built of mud, while 
more ambitious buildings crumble like a house of cards 
at the first tremor. 

This type of architecture has become customary 
throughout Turkistan primarily because the lack of fuel 
makes it impossible to fire brick, and the lack of timber 
makes taller house* impracticable. Probably a contribu* 
lory reason is that the inhabitants frequently change 
their dwelling place, and must be In a position Co build 
new houses in a short time in their new setdement. 
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Qpiatus Curtioi records that AJexander the Great buUt 
27>ooo houses and the csty wall of Alexandria on the 
Tanals (the Khojand oTtcKlay) in seventeen days. It is 
a remarkable fact that the mosques, madrasahs, and 
many of the public baths dating from Timur's time were 
carried out in chin burnt brick. Stone buildings are 
found only in the mountains of eastern Bukhara and in 
Farghana, in Darwaz, Badakhshan, and a few other 
places. In ancient times the inhabilanti of Turlditao 
must have been largely cave-dwellers, as is proved by 
Che pgantic eaves chat have been found near Samar- 
qand, Q^irsbi, Kerki, and Merv; entire subterranean 
towns of considerable extent have been excavated from 
the loess toil. Of course it is posrible that these were 
places in which the people took refuge only when power¬ 
ful enemies threatened the town. 

Ic is obvious that under tlie primitive conditions I 
have described winter ukes a heavy toll of life in Tui> 
kiitan. Thermometers are of course unknown, and the 
natives reckon the varying degree of cold by the num¬ 
bers of lucklcM folk frozen inside the bouse during a 
given winter. The Saris still talk with horror of the 
winter of 191a* in which some 9,000 people were frosen 
to death in their own homes in Bukhara alone. 

All that I have said above applies also to the dwelliogs 
of the well to do, except in so far as they live In the 
larger cases which have borrowed some features of Rus¬ 
sian civUizalion, I once stayed a night In the house of 
the cx-Bcg of Faizabad. It was a one-storey building 
with fully sixteen rooms, but not one of these boasted 
dtbet a window or a stove. The only sign of luxury 1 
saw was a large hall whose roof was supported on a 
number of beautifully carved and painted pillars, while 
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the floor wa4 fiirly smothered under a ma3s of costly 
silk carpets. The Beg’s greatest pride was a lantern made 
of coousoB dn^ like the old^fashiooed gas laocems we 
used to have for lighting the streets. This contained an 
oil'latnp. Yet my host was considered one of the richest 
men io eastern Bukhara, and that means something, for 
the Qiunerous nobles used to possess very considerable 
wealth. 

In Q^*ul I was able to buy cheap, a successor to my 
drovmed donkey and I again took tbe road, which now 
climbed steeply up in a series ofaipags. As far as Q^a’ul 
the road had been kepi in some sort ofhalArepair; it now 
became narrower and vastly worse. As night began to 
draw on I came to a oewly built house wJuch gave an 
impretalofi of great dcanlinesi. It was surrounded by a 
high wall. The road wound on above it b such a way 
that 1 was able to look down and see io; there seemed 
to be DO one inside. Periiaps I could spend the night 
there. I tethered my donkeys to a rock and went back 
to the entrance. Ailer much energetic knocking on my 
part, a amall peephole in the door was cautiously opened 
from inside and the barrel of a rifle shot out while a 
voice commanded the stranger to begooe at once or the 
owner would shoot. I immediately sprang close b under 
the door so as not to offer a target, and from this vantage 
point I started negotiations with my iaviaiblo host. I told 
him I was a Oovmment geologist, sorely in need of a 
rest, for which reason I should be grateflil for a night's 
shelter. Naturally I was prepared to pay for everything. 
With some ungracious grunting the door was opened. 
I fetched my donkeys along and showed the Tajik my 
papers, which he examined with tbe utmost care. He 
was obviously reassured, for he led my beasts at once to 
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the stable ttnd thfew down some straw for them to eat. 
Not till this was done did be invite me to follow him into 
the house. 

My host proved to be an ereftA-Mi, namely a guardian 
of Che juniper, wbo had been posted here to cry to save 
tbe Kaocy ciinbcr from being completely destroyed. Two 
years ago the Soviet of Uabegistan had sent twentyy)oe 
such forest ofbeen into this pan of the Alai mountains 
and had built them houses in various places at Slate 
expense. The juniper is the only tree which flourishes in 
tbe mountains of Bukhara. Id the Alai and In the HUar 
ranges the jumper thrives up to a height of 13,000 feei» 
where it even forms whole forests. The once ample sup* 
ply of timber on the oortliern slopes of the Alai had 
been sorely chinned out during the Great War and later 
during the Civil War, for this hsird and gnarled wood 
yields the very best charcoal. On the southern face of 
the Alai there are forests of walnut whose greatest value 
is their diieaM. A morbid excrescence on the tree prt^ 
vides a valuable wood for carving. It is exported to 
America, and according to local report one tree may fetch 
as much as 10,000 gold roubles—a statement 1 accept 
with due reservation. The mha looks not unlike our hr 
and reaches a maximum height of about sixty ieet and 
a diameter of over a yard at the base. In the Pamirs at 
over 13,000 feet I saw surviving only low, tormented 
specimens scarcely over three feet high. 

The forest officers had been appointed to protect this 
valuable stock of timber—for the juniper takes eighty 
yean to reach its full development. As there are no other 
trees on the northern side of the mountains, and as fur* 
ibermore charcoal is absolutely necessary to lUe, groups 
often or fifteen woodmen each were formed to sear^ 
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(he oiouQtAio and collect any trees which had been 
uprooted by avalanches of sionei or snow, or which had 
been blown over by tcorms- With endless toil they ihcn 
dragged lhae caniaJtia down to the valley, where they 
set up their charcoal kilm. 

The forest ofRccrs have the right to shoot at dgbt any 
one whom they catch in the act of felling a living tree. 
These worthy men are naturally in bad odotir with the 
inhabitant! oC the high gishlags and with the nomads 
creasiBg the mountains, jlnce they prevent their getting 
free nippliea of charcoal, to which they have considered 
(hemielves entitled from time immemorial, The forest 
officers have to be cooiiantly on their guard against 
attack, hence the ready rifle with which my host had 
greeted my arrival. 

Long after we were comfortably stretched out on our 
felt bedding and the primitive olUlamp wai out, the 
guardian of Junipers went on spinning me yams about 
the dangers, har^lps, and adventures of his life, well 
content for once to have a sympathetic listener. 

Onee upon a time, on the very site where the forester’s 
houK now stands, there had been a re^el, or reit*houie, 
which the Khan of Kboqand had built as a protection 
for the caravans which every year crossed the Dengit 
Bai Irom Bukhara Into Farghana or vice versa. Their 
eameis carried valuable loads of gold, turquoise, carpets, 
silk, tobacco, wool, corn, and weapons. Many of these 
caravans were seen in Q^a’ul or io Daraut Qprghan 
respectively, but failed to arrive at their destination. 
They simply evaporated. The Russian governor in Tash* 
Lent, or the Bukharan Diwan Begi, whichever it might 
be, made inquiries into the myiterious disappearance of 
the caravans and their treasure, but all were fruitless. 
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Net uotil tht Rmaaju cooquered BuUiara Id 1990 wu 
the riddle solved. One of the placa which offered (he 
Sturdiest resisUtnee to the Russian advance was this ra^oi 
on whose door we were now lying. It was the scene of 
long and bitter fighting, and it was only uhen after much 
Uoodihed on both sides. The and his turviv* 

ifig servants were carried off to SkobelelfT and brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. During his trial the 
who knew that in any ease hii life was forfelt> 
proudly boasted that he had murdered at least four hun* 
dred and eleven men in his caravanseru. Hit uBcle> the 
band! t*chief Khoja Khan, would send his retainers by 
secret (racb through ravines of the Turlditan moun¬ 
tains which were known to no one but theinselvei, to 
drive off the camels with their costly loads, while he 
himself dispoKd of the people in charge. Hb procedure 
was ingeiuous. He entertained the newly arrived guests 
with dhnk, including always tarantula schnapps. When 
they were thoroughly drunk on this phoned liquor he 
thrw them Into the cellar to feed hb bear. Ke used to 
keep the beat for weeks without other food till it was 
reconciled to human flesh. 

Atler this gruesome confession, a deuchtnent of the 
Red Army was sent back into the mountains and-^ure 
enough^under the ruins of the bombarded caravan¬ 
serai they found the cellar with a great savage bear and 
the bones of hundreds of its viccimj covering the floor in 
thick layers. The lost valuables were never recovered. 
The old man told me that every day be seaKhed about 
in the neighbourhood hoping to find that some of the 
gold or jewels had been b^ed. 

I asked particulars about the tarantula ichrapps. He 
told me that this drink bad been known and used in 
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Turbjtan from time unmemorial. If you want to bww 
it you €»«* a number of the poiionoua ipidcrt, put them 
IB a gla«, and throw in some scraps of dried apples or 
apricot*. The furious brutes aing tberaselvo on the food 
and Uw into it. They thus inject ibcir poison into the 
dry fruit, which you then mix with fermented grapa. 
Thirty or forty tarantula* make about a quart of the 
deadly brew. A tiny glass of this liqueur is enough to 
drive a man in*anc. Half an hour after he has drunk it 
the victim i* so paralysed that be cannot move; an hour 
later be is raving mad. 

The caretaker of the caravanserai used to dope hu 
guests with thi* tarantula icbnappi* and as soon as para* 
lyni let In he threw them to the bear, who did the rest, 
The Russians condemned the man to death> but in the 
night the Sarcs broke into the prison tod fetched him 
out iaio the desert. They tied him with ropes to the 
uddles of two swift camels, stuffed pepper in their 
behinds so that the infuriated animals dashed out into 
the desert dragging the body of the hundredfold mur¬ 
derer afrer them. A few days later hisskeleton was found, 
picked clean by the vultures. 

1 listened with great interest to the old man’s tales. He 
had been born In the mountains and reared amonpl 
robbert. He frankly admitted that he had formerly be¬ 
longed to Madamin Beg's bandit gang and had later 
fought with Enver against the Reds. 1 listened eagerly, 
thinking I might at last gel the final truth about Enver 
Pasha’s death. My host was dropping off to sleep by now 
and in answer to my questions murmured: 'Next time 
you get to Deb i Nau, ask Agabekoff. He knows better 
than any one,’ 

Next monung 1 set out uphill once more along the 
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S anfcg of the Isfairaji. Sirtging birdi of every sort were 
twittering in the braocbes of the junipers. Tbe rein had 
apparently wakened (hem to new life, for there had been 
none (o be heard before. I had met neither nomads nor 
goods caravans since I had left QjzU Q^ya. The moiin* 
tain plateau was silent and deserted. The loess had now 
given place to pure rock Every now and then I heard 
the tbunder-li.ke roar of a stofie^avalancbe in die dis' 
tance. As the sun mounted, its burning rayi poured ver* 
tically down into my narrow gorge, and in a twinkling 
dew and rain dried up. At noon 1 halted for a rest, 
cooked a little rice in mutton bi, and took a dip in the 
ice-cold water of the torrent. I had taken off my clothes 
and shoes and resumed my pilgrimage as naked as Father 
Adam. I wanted to continue the march until 1 had found 
a suitable camj^ng'plaee. Night had fallen. My two den* 
keys stopped at intervals, as if to remind me that It wm 
high time for bed. Soon the moon rose artd the high* 
lying glaciers gleamed with milk-white magic light. The 
gorge opened out a little, stones and boulders merged 
into grass, and presently I saw lights ahead. 1 slipped 
on my cloak and went up to the first houK. The owner 
led me sJong to the Jtai-khma and on inquiry I learned 
that 1 had reached tbe little ^Afe^ofChikol. (Plate i6.) 

The next day was bitter. Yesterday 1 had been march¬ 
ing naked even after sundown. To-day 1 put on my two 
padded cloaks one on top of the other and still was 
nearly frozen. Not till midday when tbe road, which 
bad climbed steadily up, was some 750 feet above the 
river, and the sun shone straight down into (he narrow 
crack of my ravine, was it warm enough for me to take 
the cloaks off and throw them on the donkey’s back 
again. High above me there was a more than lifc-siee 
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hum^ figure in a^icicnt-looking dnas, carved in the 
rocL I tethered the donheye atnd climbed up to exain- 
ine the giant relief. I knocked off a few tpecimena of the 
a^acent rode and found it was of an extra hard type of 
stooe, yet the figure bad tufiered seriously from weather' 
mg. All sharp ^ges had been rounded off and parts of 
it had cracked. In places where it was sheltered from the 
wind, the original form had beea preserved uninjured. 
It must have been hundreds of yeara iiDce some Mongol 
or Uzbeg aribt had here exercis^ his skiil. What strange 
impulse had prompted him to choose this remote and 
lonely mountain track? 

As evening drew on> 1 heard the notes of a horn and 
I soon found myself standing in front of an almost 
wholly ruined mill. The miller's living-room was in 
a cave below the water-wheel and he was glad enough 
to share it with me. Ke complained that for the last few 
yean custom bad been very slack. In olden days dozens 
of caravans crossed the Dangia Bai every day in sum¬ 
mer, but since Soviet rule had come the route wu being 
less and less used, and the nomads bed betaken them¬ 
selves into Ghioese TurkUtan, where they enjoyed more 
freedom. The earavseu always used to carry grain and 
rice for the journey and none of them would peas with¬ 
out getting some fiour ground for themselvea in his mill. 

The miller warned me that about an hour's march 
farther on the Isfalran had carried away the bridge, 
and that 1 should have some trouble in getting myself 
and my animals across the river. At my request he came 
with tne to the place, and plunging breast high into the 
raging water be cenud my donkeys across one by one oo 
his shoulders 11 offered him five roubles for his trouble, 
but be refused them with a laugh, saying that Allah 
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woxUd oae day reward him, (or the Q^io eojoined on 
every mao to cRer help co cravellen, 1 bad difficulty in 
penuading him to accept even a handful of Farghana 
tobacco, though this must have been a welcome and 
cc«t]y rarity to him. 

After the oon^existent bridge tbe road widened and 
developed into a regular highway. I heard later in Jidinji 
Chat this part of tbe road had been built in 1916 aod 
19T7 by Austrian and HcingariaD priioners ofwar ftom 
SkobeleR. It was designed to follow tbe ZtTairan all the 
way to ^zil Qpya, but it wai never hniihed. The Com* 
muniit Revolution came aod war broke out between the 
baode of Sana and Tajiks. Not far ftom Sumach a 
(^ghiz showed me a small graveyard in which thirty* 
seven Ausmans and Hungarians are buried; they had 
been killed by accidents or died of dckness when work* 
ing on the road. So even here, at a height of close on 
r0|000 feet, in this most remote corner of the Russian 
Empire, and cIok to the Chinese Irontier^ victims of the 
World War are sleeping their last sleep. A lew simple 
wooden crosses bore illegible iiucriptlcDi; 1 was not able 
to decipher even the names of the dead. I stood for a 
long time in front of the tumbled'io graves of my fellow 
countrymen who had been fated to die nearly 4,000 
miles from home. 

Before long I struck the fiist advance posts of tbe Q^ra 
C^rghiz aod my further wanderings led me through their 
graung territoriea. Donkeys, horses, aod camels supply 
their only means of subsbtence. The mares* milk yields 
their beloved qumiz, one of the mainstays of hie both 
to nomads and mouQtain*dwellen. Tlie milk Is filled 
into sheepskins and rocked about until it ferments and 
becocnes thick and buttery. Camels* aod sheep’s milk 
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provide Che scarcely leas beloved eir<u, which, Id the 
iDountains, is eaten mixed with soow cr Ice. The Q>ra 
Q^rghis kjw nothing of butter-makiog, which Is prac¬ 
tised CDly in the oases and tlie lower valleys. 

1 put in tvfo days rest here to refresh myself and my 
a»6S. I should have been only too glad to Unger longer 
in 10 idyUic a spot. As soon as the Qrghiz were con* 
vinced that I was no Bolshevist they showed me the 
greatest confidence and hoepitality, and a sheep was 
slaughtered and roasted in my honour. I watch^ the 
preparations for a festive feed with acute interest. A 
deep trench was dug and almost completely filled with 
juniper wood, which was then set on fire. When nothing 
but glowing coals remained, a log was laid across, to the 
under side of which the cleaned carcase of the sheep 
was slung. The trench was then completely covered in 
with earth and brancha. About two hours later the per¬ 
fectly roasted sheep was taken out and divided. The 
aqso^ai and I, as the guests of honour, were each allotted 
a hind leg, while the balance of tbc meat was shared 
between the remaining nine. Id Jess time than it takes 
to tell, the elevea of u^-*including aome cluldren—had 
polished off the whole of a fairly large sheep. Enormoiw 
earthen jars off unhand ctVoi were dragged to the fore 
and disposed of almost as quickly. 

For last twenty yean the C^ghie of the steppes 
had been more or less under the domination of the 
HussUds; not so the Qfrghu of the rnounlalos. On the 
norlbem slopes of the greater and Lesser Aim, in the 
Great Alai Valley, and on the Pamin the Q^a Qjrgbic 
have continued to live the same indepcodent existence 
as their forebears in the days of the G^den Horde. Sub¬ 
ject to DO man, free of all taxes and all restrictions, they 
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trek through the country with their flocks at their owd 
iweet wiU. If I was to get to know the genuine Qjrghje 
life I muse push on into the valley of the Alai. Who 
knows, thought I, how lot^ their freedom there will last? 
Perhaps in ten, perhaps in twenty ycara, the victorious 
march of western civilization will have dtttroyed the last 
traces of their natural nomad life. 

The Qrghia are divided into two: the Qjrghjz ^aaq 
and the Q^a (Block) Qjrghiz, The Q^sq—who have of 
coune no connection whatever with 'Cossacb’—range 
from the Volga to the Ebi Nor in Dsungaria and from 
Afghanistan to Siberia, while the Q^a (j^rgbiz convder 
the mountains ofTurkisian and western China as their 
hereditary grazing grounds. The greater hulk of the 
Black Qirglnt, numl^ring perhaps 900,000 souls, hve in 
the Alai, theFarghana mountains, and the Pamin. They 
profess themielvet Sunni Muhammadans, but are not 
unduly afflicted with religion. Ceremonial ablutions, 
prayers, and Qpranic obKrvances are as good as un¬ 
known amongst them. What they associate witli 
Muhammad's teaching is the ceremony of circumci¬ 
sion, the shaving of the men’s heads, and a passion for 
reUgioui legends and fairy stories, to which they listen 
with delight. For the rat, they are superstitious In a very 
high degree. Thcli (medicine men or magician- 
priests) CKcrcise a great deal more inBuenee on their 
everyday life than even the most respected muUas. Con¬ 
trary to QpiSaic injunction, their women go about 
uQveiled. The reason of this may be that their wander¬ 
ing life permits them no mosques or madrasahs where 
they could hear the QjirSn expounded or be exhorted 
Co follow ib teachings. 

The magiclas-priesb are their doctom, and are sup- 
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posed 10 baowh ill lucJc, conjure good fortune, and con¬ 
trol the weather. To keep up their pratigc they walk on 
glowing iron, eat bunking charcoal, and wallow n^, 
whip*, and broken glaa. From aaha and bonca they 
forotell the future, and they brew magic draught* for the 

nuKeUaneoua condngeacle* of human life. 

Deapite the iketchincaa of their religioo, the morals of 
the Q^ghia arc very high. They are honourable and 
faithful. Their hoepltaliiy i* exceeded only by that of 
the Yomut Turkomans. They have no ahadow of piety 
toward* the dead. Now and then you come acroai the 
mound of a ^rghia saint, decorated with herae-tails; 
you can then be very sure that It iMrki tlw grave of a 
pewcxfiil magician or a famous bdir, A hiif is a cattle- 
thief who has accumulated riches by bis skill in stealing 
hocta. Hii grateful hein then erect a gravemound, or 
even a mud mausoleum, to his honoured memory. Rob¬ 
bery end horsestealing, when committed agairui another 
tribe, are conridered a virtue rather than a chme, a fket 
perfectly coi^tent with the lofty code of honour above 
mentioned, Except where they come in contact with the 
law as admudstcred by State judges in dviliacd centra 
their legal code is well adapted to their philosophy of 
life. They never willingly *eek redress in ordinary law 
courts, but prefer the judgement of their own tribal 
assemblia. The highat penalty that can be imposed is 
a gkB, namely a fine of five hundred aheep, fifty horsw, 
and twenty-five eamels; this serves also as the unit of 
purushmenl. According to the gravity of the offence, a 
whole, half, or quarter ^lo* is imposed. The whole family 
of the offender, the whole al, even the whole tribe, is 
raponwble for paying up the fine. If a man U condemned 
because of a theft he must not only restore the stolen 
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property and pay (He fine, but forfeit hi» own weapons 
and clotbea to the family of his victim. 

The whole wealth of the C^ghiz lies in theix fl oc k s 
and herds, to which they owe everything they possess. 
Ttity weave clothes and carpets from the hair of their 
camels, and they also trample it out to make their felt 
mgs, which they need to hang round the walls of their 
yurts and to spread over the flw. In districts where ticn* 
her is scarce they dry camel and ass dung to make the 
fuel with which their yurts are boated through the win> 
ter. Carls are unknown, and all their goods are carried 
about on camels, which are much stronger than the 
African or Peruan camel. A load of four to five hundred' 
weight is the average, and with this a Qjrghia camel will 
chcerfuUy march thirty to forty miles a day. Though 
they keep large numbers of hones they use them only 
for hunting or playing games on horseback. When they 
are on the move the herds of borses follow the march 
unladen. 

They have immense numbers of sheep of the fat-tailed 
kind, the uils of which yield on an average $o or 40 lbs. 
of fat each. There are families who poeseas eo,ooo head 
of sheep and more, while their stock ofcows is very small, 
Where the height of the gracing and campog grounds 
runs to over 6,000 feet, yaks are the usual beasts of bur* 
den. These yaks arc of Tibetan breed; they are coal* 
black and look most unistcr and terrifying. Their looks 
belie them, however, for they are in fact quite harmless 
and cxiraopdinarily good tempered. No other mammal 
gives milk so good or with so high a fat-content, but they 
can only be kept at, or above, a bright of 6,000 feet, At 
lower altitudes they perish. 

After my two days rest 1 quitted Laogar, 6,600 feet 
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above «a-levcl. light «ww bad Men during the night 
but the Turkistan sun had melted it again before mid¬ 
day. The road now moun wd between darkrock walla and 
lefty jiuupcr wooda alongside the roarii^ Isfairan. The 
uncanny red rock cUft are ao ateep and high that it is 
only when the fun rcachca iU aenith that any lunahine 
penetiatea these deep gorges. 

The aide valley* of the Alai now become larger and 
more frequent. At the little hamlet of Jairabad the red 
river 1 mentioned above flow* in from one of the side 
viUeys and dyea the IzCiiran for the whole of ita course 
to the valley far below, I left my baggage and my two 
donkeys in the chsi-kAw at Jauabad, to go and explore 
ibc valley of the red river. After about an hour's march 
it widened out into a rich and well-watered meadow 
where a large nomad ikmiXy of a hundred yurta or so 
had pitched their eamp. A three hours’ march brought 
me to the place where the unnamed stream acquired Iti 
colour, Above this spot a bright* clear spring gives birth 
to a pure crystal waterfall, which tumbles into the valley 
to flow thr^h a iireuh of brilliantly red earth over 
three hundred yards wide. The water must absorb enor¬ 
mous quantities of this red sdl* but without appearing 
to diminish its mass. In order to be able to justify my 
existence as a Sute geologist—in case the authorities 
should later make any inquiry into my pursuits—I look 
some samples of the red earth with me. It is amaring 
with what riches Mother Nature has endowed the moun¬ 
tain world of Turkistao. This one tiny valley contains 
millions and millions of pounds of the purest natural 
mineral dye, absolutely ready for use) There must abo 
be quantities of mercury in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, for this is always found in close conjuDcdon with 
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emnabar. On the way back to Jatrabad four great eaglei 
roao so close in Iront of me that the wind from their 
wings swept across my face. They had their eyrie on a 
jutting cliff many hunted feet above. They flew up and 
alighted on it, gazing down with asierushment on the 
human InCruder who had disturbed their peace. 

Next morning I resumed my climb towards the rAei* 
khana ofJidinjl, the last resvhouse of any kind before the 
actual pass itsdf. The walls of rock tower up a full 3,000 
feel and the narrow precarious track winds up their face 
in countless tlgaags. 1 reached the snow Une just before 
Jidinji and when 1 got to the cha-i/una I found It deep 
in snow. It was crowded with people, for a Urge Qlrghla 
caravan coming up from the AJai valley was haliicig here 
to rest before engaging on the downward march into 
Farghant. A tew groups ofTs^ Iks from the Qpra Tegin re« 
gioo were also in possesion. They had come on foot from 
Khoqand and were retunuDg to tbdr owp mouniains. 
Next morning I rose bright and early for my Anal assauJt 
on the pan. Late the night before yet another caravan, 
laden with rice and cotton, had arrived; it was also bound 
for tbe Dcngia Bai, en route for Daraut Qprghan. I 
attached myself to It and we started off together. 

Aflcr an hour’s going the valley widened greatly 
into a high plateau. We were soon in the middle of a 
strange soow*landscape unaccountably decorated with 
long icicla. When the sun topped Wouni KaufTmann 
{to>day known as Mount Lenin) and flooded Its snow* 
fields and glade w with rosy light, 1 recognised that these 
bunches of icicles conceal^ bushes of dwarf juniper—a 
very forest of them, of considerable extent. After leaving 
the juniper woods behind us, the Qjrghiz turned off into 
a side valley and halted on tbe bank of the Iskandar Kul 
tog 
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—the Lake of Alexinder. Oddly eDough, there arc no 
leu than five of Alexander in Turkutan, and each 

of them daiins to have leen Alexander the Great camp* 
ing beside its water*. Out lake was atifF with fish; ic 
almost looked aa if it were used as an artificial hatchery. 

I marvelled at thii» and the Qjrghi* explained that it 
was a holy lake. Any impious perton who ventured to 
eat one of the sacred fish would inevitably die. 

When the Qlrghia marched off I purposely 
remained beWnd, not to hurl their suKepabilities by 
letting them see me catch one of the fishes of the holy 
lake. I made a fishing net out of a bsmdkcrchief and non 
had a imsil fish, seven or eight inches long, flapping 
about in it. I killed It, wrapped it in snow, and folded 
it in a cloth. Later 1 dried it in the sun without gutting 
It, and months afierwardi I gave it to a Balti doctor in 
Chaijui. I told him my story of the holy lake and he set 
about to analyse my catch. While doing so he thought* 
leaily threw the dried innards ou t of the window into the 
courtyard, where hii watchdog greedily devoured them. 
Half an hour later the unfortunate animal died after the 
most drtadful howling. The doctor honoured him with 
a pcet mortem and diagnosed heart-failure due to some 
unknown pdson which had also caused dceompoeltion of 
the blood. This reveakd the secret of the holy lake and its 
sacred fish. Granted the deep-rooted superstitions of the 
Tur^stan oatives, it is not to be wondered at that after 
a few people had died as a coruequenoe of eating these 
p^onous fish, they should have dubbed the lake ‘holy*. 

The road on was one of toil sind sirwn, for my feet 
sank in at almost every step. At last, about four in the 
afternoon, we reached the pass at a height of some 12,500 
feet. The last 600 or 700 feet of cliinbing over an im- 
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mcose moruoe was a wvere tax on the lungs, ^ddioew 
ariA headache accompanied the iDOuntain slcknea. The 
pass itself is a cJeA betweea steep rock walls which cut 
off any Immediate view. When I iiruck along the track, 
to the right, after getting free of the rock wall, the sight 
that met my eyes was all the more overwhelming. There 
was a clear and distant view away to south and east and 
west. In the soutb*east towered the mighty peab of the 
lofty ?amir plateau, the so^alied Roof of the World, 
lifting its glaciers and its fields of ice like gigantic magic 
fortrases to heaven. In the east the summit of Mount 
K auffmann, a 3 ,s 06 feet high, glimmered a hlucUh white, 
with Aghin alongside it on the left; from west to 
east ran the great chain of the Trana*Alai. In the north* 
east rose Mount Baba, 19,500 feet, the highest point of 
the Alai. In the west, like a blue-green ribbon the great 
ice-field of the Zarafihan glacier wound iu way down* 
wards to the valley below. 

Late that night 1 reached the small, half-ruined mud 
village of Aitaq, which is already across the border In 
the province of Q^a Tegin. I had some difRculty in 
finding shelter in the fhai-khana. Every jelf*reapecling 
bandit would protest if I damned the rest-house of 
Artaq as a den of robbers. I have spent the night in 
many filthy and questionable holes in the course of my 
wanderings, but the eksi’iJteM of Arlaq easily beads the 
list. The eAfli-WuM-cW* shared his only room with his 
donkeys, sheep, and hens. To mitigate the savage cold 
to some extent a great fire of Jumper was blaxing in the 
centre of the room, and despite the many gaps in roof and 
walls its biting smoke could only very partially escape, 
and my eyes watered continually. I should have pre¬ 
ferred to pilch camp in the open but the cold was too 
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lewe. With my contribution of two donkeys we had 
alioselher four donkeys, three sheep and a dozen henj 
in the wretched bole of eight or nine square yards. To 
spread out my bedding I had (o sweep aside the animals' 
dung. This greatly wrprijed my Q>rgbia hose, who 
assured me that donkey dung was far the best proven* 
live of lice and bugs. 

A caravan road runs north*east from Daraut Q^irghan 
through the valley of the Su, which is twelve or 
thirteen miles wide. At the height of about 9,000 feet the 
road divida. One branch leads via Gulch a to Andijan, 
the other vie Irklshtam to Kashgar in Chinese Turkis- 
tan, crossing in its path the Tdyi Murun Pass at over 
n,000 feet. It U inlcrmting to note that the Q}ti\ Su 
changes iu name when it leaves Turld-speaking terri- 
toryi in Bukharan territory, afler being joined by the 
Muk Su, it adopts the Fenian name of Surkh Ab. both 
names in their respective language dcseribing it as 
Crimson Water. As the Surkh Ab it ultimately flows 
into the Amu Darya, Mother of Rivers. 

1 was now free to choose. 1 could either take the road 
towards the Darth««ast, through the Alai valley by Sari 
Tash and the Qjtil Art Pass up on to the Pamir plateau 
and thence reach the province of Bukhara again passing 
the Q^a Kul, or on the other hand I could follow the 
Qiril Su downstream and get to Bukhara via Qjirghan 
Tube. In spite of the lateness of the season, I chose the 
first and longer route, up the Su, because it was 
unknown to me. 

I again allowed myself a two>day bait in Daraut 
Cb^ghan both to get my pretty tattered wardrobe pul 
into some sort of order and to take some sorely needed 
rest, (Plate 17.) 

isS 
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Through the Alai Vall^ od to the Pamirs 


A fairly good caravan road leads upacream along the 
L\ Qi ail 8u, between the Alai and TraiU'Al&i ranges. 
1 Vli mouna pretry steadily through the loveliest 
valley in Asia. On the left the high rock clifQ of the Alai 
plurtge steeply down into the valley* while on the oppo 
site side, the right, rise the wooded mountain sides* to 
change presently into the preelpieca and ice-Aelds of the 
Trans-Alai. 

The valley itself U a stretch of Aowery alpine meadow 
of inconceivable beauty. Though the steep rock faces on 
the left were covered deep in snow* rare flowers of every 
brilliant colour bloomed in profusion amidst the grass 
at their base. Hundreds and hundreds of black Q^rghiz 
yurts dotted the pastures, camels and yaks grazed peace¬ 
fully side by ndc, flocks of innumerable sheep scrambled 
like chamois amongst the clifls and roeb, while troops 
of tiny hone-herds drove ibcir charges to the river to 
water them. 

Here ii the last stronghold of QjrghU freedom. 
The Q/ira Qjrghiz have most unjustly won a place in 
literature as v^d and savage nomads. They are not 
unlUce their own yaks, sinister and lerri^^g enough to 
look at, but just as good oarvred and harmless on a 
nearer acquaintance. (Plate i8.) They take the wan- 
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dering sirangcr into ibor wnts with eager hcajwulity.w 
loDg 9S he respect* ihcir habit* and obey* ihcir law*. The 
remoteaett and inacecsibility of Ibelr country baa »o br 
protected them from bang conquered either by Buh- 
harana or by Ruaslana, aod haa ahielded them from con¬ 
tact with the latter’s dviliraiioa—much tothc advaoiage 
of the Qfn Q^ial 

Year* before, in ! 919 to be exact, aome Auatnan* bad 
found tbdr way over the Dengiz Bai into the Alai valley. 
They had escaped from prison camp* in Farghana and 
were hoping to mahe their way titfough the province of 
Bukhara into A^hamitan and thence home. Amongst 
them was a German, Schaufuis, from the Sudeten moun¬ 
tain country, Some thirty of them started out on the 
perilous journey; only four ever reached their goal. The 
other* cither luceumbcd to hardihip and exertion or 
were attacked, robbed, and murdered. The fcauof hero* 
ism thoe prisoner* of war accompli*hcd border on tlic 
miraculoui, but no chronicler hai told their taJe. With 
a few handful* of rice and dried apricou, without map 
or compaM, insufficiently clad and shod, penniless except 
for a few RomanolT rouble* in their pocketa, and ignor¬ 
ant of the local language*, they challenged the Alai. 

What a contrail between tbeir grim adventure aod 
the grandiose expedition uodercaken by the German* 
under Ricimen, who travened the Aim and the Pamir* 
a few yean after me! It coniUied of twenty-five German 
and Russian sclenosta, with coob and docion in atten¬ 
dance, hofim to ride, and a military escort to ensure 
their safety; and it carried thousand* of pounds’ weight 
of preserved foods, tents, toob, and instrument* on two 
hundred pack arimab. These later traveller* had every 
possible asristsmee from the Soriet Government and 
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every conceivable luxury at their disposal on their way 
to make scientific reseaichs in the Pamirs. 

We need scarcely wonder that iUckmers reports that 
the C^rghiz demanded the most exorbitant pnces ibr 
proviMoiu supplied and speeluens collected. He draws 
therefrom the false conclusion that the vaunted Qirghia 
hospitality is dead. I refuse to believe that the few yean 
which had elapsed between my journey and Rickmen* 
could have prefaced so radical a change In the century- 
old traditions of the nomads. It is more reasonable to 
assume that the obvious wealth of so weU*equipped an 
expedition, and the presence of soldiers of the hated Red 
Army, provoked die phenomenon. I myself lived for 
months on the generous hospiulity of the Qjrghiz, and 
I can recall only a few negligible casa in which paycnent 
or services were asked from me in return. Such instaoces 
occurred only with people who had been to Samarqand, 
Bukhara, Tashkent, or SkobdefT and who had brought 
back with them the chafleiing spirit of the town. 

If 1 describe the daily life of one of these euls I describe 
them all, for their ways are uniform. According to their 
own lundards the Qjrghl* are immensely rich. 
The 300.000 or k who inhabit the Alai regions own 
between them some 70,000 camels, a million hon«, about 
half a million cows and yaks, and a good ten million 
sheep. Want and anxiety are aa remote from them as 
drink and gambling, They neither smoke opium like the 
Bukharans nor efurAS like the Tajiks. The only passions 
they indulge in are games on borveback and eating the 
root of the g\ilchem. Gulchero root tastes and smells like 
rolling garlic. With practice and goodwill Europeans 
can get used to it. Rice and bread are both rare in the 
Alai. The C&rghix occasionally barter sheep and wool 
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for them with ihc dwcUen in the lower vaDeya. But they 
are always reluctant tc part with tbdr abeep, so in the 
main they content themselves with gulchcm root, which 
they dry, pound into flour, and use for the flat cahes 
which are their substitute lor bread. 

In summer the men gfo off to hunt with their hawks 
and eagles, or shoot the nimble ibex with Che ancient 
muidc-loading matchlock on iu forked rest. The ibex 
is almost extinct in Europe but still exists wild in great 
numbers in the Alai. 1 uiuaUy accompanied the Q^ghi* 
on ilieac hunting expeditions. With two days’ supply of 
food the hunter clunbs up into the steep ravines and 
proceeds flrit to observe the game's usual haunts and 
habits. When he has assured himself of these he props 
hb gun on lu rot, presents it, keeps the match ready 
for lighting, and when all b thus in order no power on 
earth will induce him to quit his post until the ibex 
crosses hu line of Are—which may not be for days. Then 
there resounds a report like that of a small cannon, which 
echoes a thousandfold amongst the rocks with the most 
appalhag din. 1 never saw an ibex get away. Every shot 
was a bull'i'eye. 

People in Europe are frequently under the impression 
that the Qjrghiz and other nomadic races roam from 
one place to another in pure wilfulneas. This u of coune 
sheer nonsense. They are compelled to change their pas* 
tures to preserve their cattle and tbemaelves. Their large 
herds rieed immense spaces for graaing. Qimatie con¬ 
ditions and the nature of the Turkistan terrain compel 
them Co sbifr their camps. In the autumn they move 
down to the wannest and most southerly parts of their 
territory, while in spring as Che snows retreat they gradu* 
ally return to the highflying plateaux. 
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Each Qfrghis family baj its own de6Diie secdon of 
pajturC) and in nghu therein are scrupulously respected 
by other families and tribes, so that quaireb about gras- 
ing rights are almost unheard of. 

Tn (he Amu Darya regions I harf oRen had oppor¬ 
tunity to observe Q^ghlx hunting gazelle with e^les. 
The momeoi a herd of these incredibly 6eec deer are 
disturbed they tsihe to flighti with the Q^ghiz, on their 
swiftest horses* at their heels. The eagle is perched on 
its owner’s arm. At the right moment he snatches off its 
hood and flings the bird from him. Swift as an arrow 
the eagle overtakes the gazelles* swoops on ia victim, and 
peeks out its eyes. The wretched deer Calls to the ground 
blinded and in agony, and is whisked into the saddle by 
the galloping hunter* and borne home in rriumpb to 
hii yurt. 

Once in Burdalik I was able to watch how tlie Q;rghiz 
train their hunting eagles. The heads of freshly slaugh* 
tered sheep were set up on poles and the Qirghis taught 
the young eagles to go at once for the eye-sockeii, which 
were filled with red ehunb of raw meat continually 
renewed. 

One day the euf suddenly throbbed with excitement. 
A troup of wandering entertainer! had arrived—Aamea- 
cA^playen, dancers, and a story-teller. These people 
travel from camp to camp to cater for the nomads' 
amusement. That evening a great fire was lit beude the 
e^s^al's tent. Carpets and felt rugs were spread round, 
boiling water for tea hissed in aurobcrless kettles on their 
tripods, and the e/iiltm circulated from mouth to mouth. 
The story-teller sat down near the frre and began to 
recite his tales in a monotonous voice. Though the lis¬ 
teners might have beard his storio a hundred times 
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before, they never tiled to thrill to them afreeh. Every 
eye watched the old nan’s tocthleas mouth and not a 
sound wM to be heard save his voice and the crackling 
of burning juniper. 

’ 0 you brave heroes t O you rich ownert of great herds! 
O you tamers of the bear! I will tell you the itory of the 
lovely Princea Neppea, High up in the Pamirs, near the 
Lake of Qjtfa'ul, there once dwelt a QIrghia prince, 
Saghur Khan, wh«< nchci and whose cruelty were note- 
rious throughout the whole of Turkistan. Beside every 
river, beside every glacier, beside every field of snow, 
the Kban pceted his watchmen and allowed no one to 
draw water who had not first paid hii tax into the Khan's 
tort, The priec of the water was a maiden. 5 oon the 
people had no girl children left to pay their watotax, 
and the Khan then demanded from them skins and fun 
instead. When thae had likewise been exhausted, he 
demanded sheep and cameb, so that in a lew years the 
Ciirghli of the Roof of the World were reduced to poverty 
and suffered untold hunger. One day Prlnceii Neppea, 
the daughter of Saghur Khan, rode ouc to hunt. Before 
long she spied art a^all sheep and threw her spear. She 
hastened up to draw the spear fiom the wound, wheo, 
lo» a wonderfully handsome youth lay at her feet, with 
whom she promptly fell io love. A few days later some 
poor Qjrghiz stood once more before the Khan and 
begged (or the grant of a little water. The prineeas was 
present and saw that her beloved was amongst the peti- 
donen. The Khan set his warrion on to drive the hapless 
Qjrghis off with whips, but ibe princess placed heneif in 
front of her lover to protect him, so that the warriors did 
not dare to touch him. Wheo the Khan saw this, he Bung 
the youth and his daughter both late a dungeon. When 
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oight feU (be youth took Neppex by the H&mI, tb« wall 
opened Uke a door before hiio, and he led the prlocew 
out. He then confeaaed to her that he was the son of the 
nighty magician Baha ud CKn and had been sent forth 
by his lather to help the agauut the cruel Khan. 

Hiereupon he uttered an sjl*prevailmg cune and the 
Khan’s castle with Its owner sank into the waters of the 
Qftfa'ul. And since that day, the waters of the Pamirs 
are free to all.’ 

The men sat on in entranced silence. The narrator 
reached out for asAi/on and slowly blew the smoke through 
hia nostrils with enjoyment. This roiued the ^rghiz to 
wild applause, for they do not know this method of 
smoking. Alter he had drunk a fow basins of tea enriched 
with salt and fat, he began again. 

•Do you know the story of AbduLah Beadik? Nay, you 
cannot know It, for Allah revealed it to me in a dream. 
Listen, brave men) In the days of Tamerlane there lived 
at the court of Samarqand a cert^n mirzt [scribe] called 
Abdullah Beedlk, The mirxa had a great love of animals 
and couW not bear to see them suffer. He used to go 
round the caravanserais of Ssmar<iand and buy up every 
camel that he saw come Id sick or wounded from its 
journcyings. One day the great Tamerlane heard of the 
mirsa’s doiags and sent for him. Tamerlane was seated 
on a throne with a circle of many imams and mullas 
round him, when the minacame in and prostrated him¬ 
self again and again before the mighty Ruler of tlw 
World. Then Tamerlane asked why in the name of 
Allah be bought up a lot of rick camels which, after all, 
bad no souls and were worth even leas than so many 
woraeo. The mirea ahiwercd that animals also had swb 
and suffered pain. The imams and rouUas blenched at 
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sach blasphemy and challeoged tb« mirsa to prow that 
(he camel bad a soul. If he could not prove it be must 
die. The mirza replied that he could not prove it, since 
it was not possible to prove that even men had souls. 

'Tamerlane was still more eekraged at this reply and 
bade them strike ofTthe impudent feUowU head, ^fore 
this order could be carried out the Court Fool inter' 
posed: 

' "Tell me, mighty Timur, had the late Diwan fiegi 
a soul or not?'’ 

' "By Allah,” cried Tamerlane, "I shall execute aoy 
mao that doubts Itl" 

* "And ihall you let the mirsa go free if I prove that 
camels have a soul?” asked the Foal. 

' "By the beard of the Prophet, I promise to let him 
go free. But bow wUt thou prove it, FoolP" 

‘ "Right easily, tbou favourite of AUahl Thou hast 
just now declared (hat the DJwan Begl had a soul, and 
how oHeo, oh my Masleri hast thou not thyidf called 
him a caiiiell” 

’Tamerlane, the imanu, and the mullas laughed (ill 
the roof threatened to fall in. But the mirsa was free.' 

The story*teller was rewarded by loud applause and 
hearty laughter, such as only the children of luture 
know. When the cMlm had gone the rounds again, be 
resumed: 

’Now I shall tell you the story of Muqanna, the Vdled 
Prophet of Khorasan. Once upon a time he was obliged 
to fly from Merv to Bukhara, and there he built himself 
a fortress so strong that not a hundred thousand enemies 
could take it. He withdrew into his fortress with his five 
hundred wives and a young negro slave. None but the 
women anrf the slave ever saw his face. One day many 
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tboasacdd of the Faithful gathered beibre the fort and 
begged Muqaiuia to wthdr&w the veil from hU ccun* 
leoance. The Prophet seat ibem a message that if he 
were to grant their request they would all be shattered 
by the sight of hi« glory and would surely die. hut the 
Faithful had no fear» and vowed that death would be 
tweet in the light of the Prophet's countenance. 

'Thereupon (he Propbet announced to them that he 
would show himtclf in the gate of the forirest towards 
the going down of the tun. They should await him there. 
When the rays of the setting run were falling direct on 
the gate of the fortress the Prophet stationed in the court 
his five hundred wive* with mirrors in their hands. Then 
the gate was flung open. The rays of the sun flashed from 
hundreds of mirrors and blinded the Faithful so (hat 
they fell to earth m terror. When the gates were closed 
again the worshippers of Muqanna remained many days 
in prayer before the fbrireai and glorified the irroiatible 
radiance of the Prophet .’ 

The story*teller rnade a pause* and It was remarkable 
with what deep emotion his hearera listened afrer all 
these centuria to everything that had to do with the 
fhcc of the Prophet Muqanna. Presently the old man 
went on: 

'The whole world hearkened to the teaching of Mu* 
qanoa and was subject to him. Only the Prince Saiyld 1 
Krtl of Arabia was rebellious and threatened to make 
war, With innumerable warriors and slaves he advanced 
OB Bukhara and besieged the fortress of the Propbet. The 
warriors of Saiyid i Hirzi had already conquered the 
town and the outer works of the fort; only that part of 
it which Muqanna himself defeitdcd still held out* proof 
against all attack. The Prophet's friends had fled from 
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bim in wnoT, when they saw that defeat was iaevitabie, 
and Muqanoa stood fece to fecc vdth death. He would 
not, however, fell living into the hands of his enemies 
lest they should look upon bis face, whieh no mortal eye 
bsid ever seen. He prepared a final banquet for his wives 
and poured poison into the wine. All drank of it. One 
wife alone had observed the Prophet as he poured the 
p^n; she tipped her draught into the bcaom of her 
dress, but feigned to die. This woman later told Saiyid 
i Him what had occurred. 

'Muqanna had had a large oven heated for three long 
days and into it he dragged all his treasures. Then he 
smote the head off his one male slave and with the young 
man's body in his arms he leaped into the fiames and 
was comuzned with all his riches. For days Saiyid i Kirsi 
kept watch before the glowing oven for the reappearance 
of Muqanna, but he was never seen agai n. 

‘When Allah then sent the TVue Prophet Muhammad 
to earth his first command to all Believers was to abstain 
from wine, which had caused the downfellofMuqanna / 

The old man went cniiory-teUing for boun, till I was 
weary and lay down to sleep. But for a long time afier 
I could still hear Ws voice, and next morning the 
told me that the sun bad risen before the last tale was 
told. 

If only time bad not been pressing, I should have loved 
to stay longer amongst these magnificent and delightful 
people. As it was, I had lingered ratber too long every¬ 
where and I was getting afraid that the Pamir passes 
would be too deeply under snow to let me cross. When 
the time came to say farewell 1 was liberally supplied 
with provisions for the road, and when I started off half 
the tribe accompanied me the first part of tbc way. 
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For days 1 marched steadily eastwards along the age* 
oId» now baJf'forgoiten caravan route that links Bukhara 
with Kashgar and China. The valley grew narrower, the 
elifh alongside grew steeper. Bushes oi camel thorn and 
Stumps of artemiiia furnished fuel tor my camp fire. As 
long as the weather was good I was glad to bivouac m 
the open, on the banks of the Su or one ofthe num* 
berleas small tributaries which 0ow down, more pardcu* 
larly from the side of the Traxu'Alai. The ground was 
thlcUy populated with marmots. Wherever I turned, 
there they were, each like a sentinel at the mouth of his 
burrow, upright as if to and diving Uke lightning 
out of sight, with a sharp whistle, the moment I came 
into view. 

Ruined and crumbling mud houses, graves adorned 
with hone>tails and ibex horns, little tumblenlown 
m^ua, and uncounted animal skeletons bore witness 
to the fkct that this road had once been one of the most 
Important arteries of Asia. Seven hundred and twelve 
years ago Kuchluk, the Emperor ofQ^a Khotao, fled 
through this valley with Jebe, general of Chingiz Khan, 
hot in pursuit. Jebe overtook him at Daraut Q^han, 
struck his head off, and brought U in triumph to Cl^giz 
Khan, who mounted it In silver and used it to decorate 
bii throne in camp by the Kerulen River. 

For days past the summits of the Trans'AJai had been 
swathed in mist and the nights were growing colder. 
(Plate so.) 1 had distinctly uken too long in coming 
and now anxiously determined to push on to Sari Tash 
as quickly as poswblc, hoping that I might be in dme to 
get over the Taldik Pass to Osh before the heavier 
snows began to fall. 

1 ought easily to have o^anaged the sixtyfive miles 
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from Daraut QprghAo to Sari Taah in three days. By 
dawdling in the Qj^his tudi I bad taken nearly a fort¬ 
night to the one abort etretcb. When 1 got to Sari Taab 
] found a caravan heiimg there which bad come from 
Guleba, and had been overtaken by aanowatorm on the 
Taldik, from which they had escaped with the utmost 
difficulty. Despite thdr haste and care, sixteen of their 
aoimaU had died io the storm, The leader oftheear&vaa 
assured me that no further cros^ng of the Taldih would 
now be possible until the spring. 

Fate had banged the door In my face, The caravan 
was to start next day for Daraut Qprghan, whither it was 
bound. 1 suiTUBoaed u^aU my wisdom and philosophy 
and decided to turn and go back with it. 


X 

On the Ko<^ oj the World 


S orae himdredi of camels Llnldcd ihev bells merrily 
in the early morning air, aod my donlceya were 
already loaded up waiting for the starts when a 
lively hullabaloo was heard In the bullet*ridd)ed rti> 
house. I went along to see what was happening. A horde 
of Q^rghiz bad just arrived> and ai far as I could des* 
cry in the grey light of a bitter morning hundreds of 
laden camels were passing by us, taking the road to the 
Pamirs. (Plate 29 .) 

A number of the new*comers were standing io a 
group with our caravan* 44 Mt| amongst them the 
of the ad where I had spent my last six days. From him 
1 learnt that my Q|rghie friends were in flight from de» 
tachments of ^e Tajik Red Army and some Soviet 
officials who had come into the Alai Valley to take a 
census of the nomads in their winter quarten. The 
Qjrghie dldn*t need to be told that such a census would 
be aecompanied by a registratioo of their names and 
tribes, aod would ultimately be fi^owed by the impo* 
siiion of taxes. Ibousands of yurts were hastily struck, 
and the nomads were cow retracing tbdr step to their 
summer grazlug grounds round the Q^a Kul, cbooS' 
ing rather to defy the horrors of winter in the heights 
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than l«t thaasetytt be betplessly put through their pac« 
by the Soviet offkiah> When the e^ef^ io ail seiious- 
ocM iimted me to eceompaBy ibem speod the win. 
ter with them amoogit the toowt of the high Pajnirs 1 
jumped ftt the o&tr. Without uhiog further time for 
refleetioo I drove my donkey* off to join their caravan 
and ItU in myad£ 

If (he mountauk*bred Qtrghu were prepared to face 
the Pamir winter why abould 1 funk it? Where such a 
muJtitude proposed to live themaelvea, they would not 
let th^ guest aod prot^ perish in their midst. When 
1 asked the whether his tribal brethen would 

not raise ot^doos to feeding a feriogi free lor months 
at a tim^fer X wasn't io a peaitioa to pay very much 
—be laughed aod promised that I should be hk guest. 

The ofrsfa/ aitd his compaiuoDS stayed by the nearest 
tents tiU the whole tribe h^ passed through. Tbe weK 
ter of men and animaU ferobly reminded me of scenes 
during tbe World War. Ixog lines of camels and yaks, 
]^ed high with loads* pas s e d by; armed men dashed 
hither and thither anongst them, braodishiog whips 
and urging them to greater speed. Not a soul was 
ia the valley save the hodsmeo io charge of the herdi; 
every other living thing on legs was up a^ away. Other 
tribes and families from the many ade valleys of the 
Alai had likewise taken fright and were off to the mouo* 
tains too. They thrust thenaadves amongst our people 
and increased tbe cooftisioa of tbe throng. I wu sur* 
prised to see tbe encniious stores of fodder that were 
being brought along, and when I inquired about it 6e 
infeemed me (h«( they had known for months 
chat the Soviets bad designs on their freedom and they 
bad therefore taken time by the forelock and set about 
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actfumuladog luge scores of food for their yaks and 
camels. 

The shoep^ cows, and horns bad to be left behind 
because ic would cot have been possible to carry off 
enough to feed them throu^ the whole loDg winter. 
Several thousand sheep accompanied our march, how- 
ever; they were to be slaughtered at the Q^a KuJ and 
froeen for our wioCer meat supply. At last the peoples 
of the had all passed by and we jc^d the train. 
The sun had now risen and I looked back down tbe 
valley. To an enormous dJsiarvce 1 could see camel craio 
after camel irmo; the entire horde was on trek, flying 
from the officials of the Soviets. Tbe news of the Rus¬ 
sian approach must have spread like a forest Are, aod 
by the ume the officials reached the graaing grounds 
they found the land empty save lor the herdsmen, who, 
when questioned as to tbe whereabouts of the owners 
of the herds, just shook their heads and answered: Tar 
away I Far awayl’ 

After an hour of cbmhlng up a height we had to 
descend again to wade across the Qjail Su. Tbe animals 
had to be led one by ooe, aod with the greatest caution, 
through the raging water at the one fordable spot. With 
such multltuda to be handled this caused great delay, 
aod It was almost nigbt before we were able to pitch a 
hastily devised camp at the resting-place of Bur Tapa, 
at a height of about J (,400 feet. There could be no 
question of erecting the yurts. After the animals had 
beeo attended to, each mao wrapped himself Id bis felt 
blankets aod rolled over close to some of the aoltnals to 
share their warmth. We were to start early. 1 lay long 
awake, breathing the pure mountain air with delight, 
and listening to the howling of the wolves which provHed 
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round the camp, till the ciunnuiing of the Bur Tdpa 
toiTcnt which flows down from the glacien of the QltU 
Ag^iin eveotually lulled me to sleep. The whistling 
howling of the dreaded Pamir wind woke me early, 
lo that I was up sad about by the time the Qjrgbiz 
began to load up. 

Our road that day led us through narrow gorges and 
steeply upwards over innumerable aigiag cracks. We 
crooed the Qiul Art Pm at tome ( 3,700 feet and found 
it deep in snow. At night we ^tebed a hasty camp, like 
that of yesterday, at the suiion of Kok Sai. Behind this 
paw> almost at the height of the summit of Mont Blanc, 
there standi a cairn. Some p^es with horM*taii banners 
and numerous arghaU homi proclaim the fact that a 
Q^rghia saint Ilea buried here, whose name U said to 
have been QjsiJ Art. Tlie caravans make a practice of 
halting at titis spot to offer prayers of thanksgiving that 
they have softly reached the Roof of the World. 

The night at this height was bitterly cold, and by the 
morning mountain sickness bad me in a powerful grip. 
I had the greatest difficulty In keeping my seat on the 
camel I had been lent, and was re]>eatedly sick. Though 

1 filled my ncalrils with snow according to the best ad¬ 
vice I could not stem the tide of blood. Just in sight of 
the QjaU Kul I had 10 severe ao attack of vertigo that 

2 fell off my camel, fortunately without seriously hurt* 
ing mysdfi for the soft snow received rue gently. The 
Qirghis packed me into a rude Utter made of the poles 
of a yurt and tied me safely into it. When I began to 
feel a little better I stuck my head out and looked round. 
After we bad crossed the Uit BuJaq pass, the almost inky 
waters of the Qpra Kul could be seen somewhat below 
us in the distance, with icebergs over three feet high 
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floating 00 Ch^ surface. At Kul we pitched our 
last camp but ooe. I still fcU sick, and could not bear 
even the sightof food. The Qirghia were much distressed, 
and kept plying me with hoc tea, tor which the a^qai 
nobly sacriftced great chunks of a sugar*loaf, since I 
eoergeticaliy refused die ingredients of salt mutton 
fat. 

The farther we descended the mote overwhelming 
waa the immense view in every direction over the gigan^ 
tic plateau in which the Q^ra KLul lake is dtuared. In 
the triangle formed by the two streams the Q^l Jik and 
the Aq Shilga we Anally pitched che permanent camp, 
which, as it proved, was to be my borne for seven months 
to come. At my request a separate yurt was set up for me, 
which I intended to make as cosy and comfortable as 
drcumsiances would permit. The Q)rghis made very 
merry over me when I tried to help the women to erect 
the foU tents. Mahmud SharaiefT, my friend the e^sa^ai, 
disapprovingly explained to me that setting up the yurts 
was woman’s work and unbecoming for a man. Where* 
upon I sat me down upon the ground nearby and 
watched the women with the dignity seemly in a man. 

The yurt is unquestionably one of the greateat inveii' 
tioDs Asia has broitght forth. Its drcular structure and 
dome'like roof combine the maximum of comfort with 
extraordinary stabiliry. During my stay on the Pamirs 
the Iieavieit storms raged over Che atd without a 
mentis cessation all through January, yet never once 
was even one yurt blown down. 'Hie ^eletoo of che yurt 
consists of strong wooden poles from five*eighthi to an 
inch chick, which are lashed together with thin thongs. 
These fom the ride walls. On lop of these, bent poles 
are attached which are lashed to a circular boop about 
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Uie siw of a cart wheel. This central ru^, which forma 
the top of the tent, servea both aa ventilator and chim¬ 
ney. The average height of a yurt is about eight to ten 
feet, and its inner diameter about twenty-abc feet. The 
walls and roof are covered on Che outside with thick 
felu, which are made fast with cords tied hrmly round, 
The inner wall of the tent ii also clothed with felt, 
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stamped with simple coloured designs, The inner wall 
may be further covered with gaily coloured carpets, 
which have achieved world fame under the collective 
name of Samarqand carpets. The reason of this ii, no 
doubt, that even before the Great War wily traders used 
to buy them up from the nomads and export them from 
Samarqand. The floor of the yurt Is spread with thin 
fUt in summer, la winter, however, they first Lay a thick 
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layer of fell on the bare |rouad, over ihis a layer of dried 
graas or dung three or four inches deep> with another 
layer of felc rtigs co top. Even when the temperature is 
zt it9 lowest (his padded floor prevenu any feeling of 
chill. In (be centre of the yurt a round space is left free 
for the fireplace. In the valleys this ia where the charcoal* 
burning stands, but in the mountains, where 

charcoal is unprocurable, a fire built with Calces of dried 
catile-dung smoulders here day and night. The door 
consists simply of a wooden frame; in the summer it 
stands 0]>en, but in winter the opening is screened with 
a multiple curtsdn of felt rugs and carpeo. 

After living for many months in the yuris of the Q^r* 
ghls 2 fully shared their dislike of the usual mud huts 
affected by the settled populations. These mud build* 
ings are cold in winter and in summer exposed to inva* 
sions of every imaginable kind of vermin, while In the 
yurts 1 never saw vermin of any kind, with the excep¬ 
tion of lice, nor any Korpions or tarantulas. Tbe Q^]^ 
ghta maintain that neither the giant spider nor the scor* 
pion will venture to set foot on felt. 

My host, the placed two young Q^ghia girls 

at my disposal, to serve me. While I rolled about on my 
bedding of felt blankets, still in the grip of mouDiain 
sickness, they sat by the fire and sewed me a wonder* 
fill coat of ib« skins, and a warm fur cloak of umumer* 
able marmot skins, to protect me against the cdd. Every 
day at sunrise the womenfolk went out with camels and 
collected for firewood stunted bushes of such kinds as 
grew, sparsely enough, in tbe neighbourhood of the 
camp and round the lake. Soon whole mountains of 
fuel were stacked between tbe yurts, skilfully placed to 
enjoy either tbe shelter of the yurts themselves or else 
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the lee of some cliff, so chat they could noc be earned 
off by (be storms. 

Afier three weeks of illness I was at last well enough 
to come out of my yurt. 1 had unfortunately no the> 
roomerer to gauge the prevailing teenperacures, ac that 
I could ooiy guess at them. The nearer we caine to 
November the colder it grew. Soon the fire in the yurt 
bad to be kept burning continuously by day as well as 
by night, and nevertheless water and milk were per* 
maneody fiosen. As long as the weather was in any 
degree tolerable the men went off to hunt, and t with 
them. 

The whole mountain basin In which the lake lay 
seemed dead and oddly unreal, All cliff and rock faces 
are rounded off, glased and polished by the perpetual 
wind and sandstorms. Fine, yellow sand Alls every crack 
and cranny in the rocks, So that the whole landscape 
lodes as If it had been varnished over with a solution of 
melted yellow glass. The great Kul lake is about 
seventy-live or eighty square miles In area, and its 
banks earry out the same scheme of decoration, for they 
are edged with shining yellow boulders. The only vege« 
tation occurs where the snouts of great glaciers push 
their tongues out nearly to the lake and form great 
marshes In which a few species of mountain plant are 
able to flourish. All round the lake the ground is strewn 
with skeletons of camels and bona which have either 
starved to death or been devoured by wolves. 

Every day we bagged numbers of ibex, wild oicun- 
tain sheep, and marmots. Dur hunting expeditions often 
lasted several days aud my companions and 1 rode off 
towards the south In the direction of the Indian fron¬ 
tiers, as fsiT as the source of the Amu Darya, which cuts 
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Its w&y westwards through wild, romactic, and untrod* 
dcD valleys. 

While we were busy hundog, the women in the camp 
looked aAer (be children, milked the eamels and doo* 
keys, made clothing, aod collected dung lor fuel. When 
we were at home 1 used to have to turn the two girU 
out of my yurt every night, for they showed signs of 
intending to settle down in it for good. 

One day Fate, In the form of the oqso^al, approached 
me. He came into my yurt one evening, sat down by 
the fire, and began to take long draughts of the tea 1 
oflered him. Then he let fly: 

*You are no longer a stranger and ao urif in our oidV 
I guessed what the wily old mao was trying to get at, 
aod as I had lortg foreseen some such proposition I had 
an answer ready: 

‘You speak truly, O my father.* 

*At home in your owo country have you a lady wile 
who waits on you?* 

Manfully 1 lied: *Ye*, my lather.* 

Tt jin*t right that you should live alone in your yurt. 
The days are short and the nights are long. Your lady 
will understand If you take a servant girl to bed.* 

‘In my eouotry that lan*t done, father. Besides I am 
poor. 1 have ndtber camel ever horse to ofier as a bride^ 
price.* 

‘No one wlU think of expecting a bride*prlce from 
you. The bigger girl who is serving you has no relations 
but a grandmother. She is willing to let you take the 
girl for nothing. 1 have talked the matter over with her.’ 
'1*11 think about it, father.* 

‘You have hunted the ibex with us, and the marmot. 
You eat our sheep and drink our tea. No unir has ever 
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lived amongst us as you do. We all like you aod vfe well 
uodcrstimd that you caasot stay with us forever, but 
the girls v'eep want to live in your tent with you.’ 

‘But 1 should rather live alone and do my own work 
myself.' 

I had sdid all this loudly and posmvely, wfucb was a 
grave breach of Q^ghiz etiquette, for serious matten 
men are always discussed in a quiet under* 

tone. 

^The men will laugh at you.’ 

*rU think about it and give you my answer in a few 
days. I must first talk the matter over with my God.’ 

The old man Utted the corner of a carpet and spat 
forcibly underneath, which raeimt that he thought me 
a hopeless and benighted idiot. 

A mUs ia as good as a mile One reason for my refusal 
was that I was afraid of ifiTectlon, for all the dwellers 
in CSentral Asia are riddled with venereal disease. More¬ 
over, the Qirghiz womenfolk hardly come up to our 
Standards either of beauty or cleanliness. I often used to 
watch them sitting In the sun obligingly picking the lice 
out of each other’s hair and popping ^em into their 
mouths with manifest eiyoyment. Hua filled me with 
such uncontrollable disgust that I should gladly have 
banished them from my yurt even by day. 

For a few days I was left in peace, then the 
paid me another caL. Again he sat down by the £», 
put salt and fat into his tea, and swallowed it with 
noisy grunts: 

‘Z was a guest in your yurt the other day.* 

'Indeed I remember, father,' 

'I then spoke to you about Maimakhal' 

‘Yes, father.’ 
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‘Her grsmdmothcr says thai Maimakba is Efteen wd 
the giri says ebe will no loiter be unwed, for she feeb 
it a disgrace.' 

‘Sbe must marry another then.* 

‘But the wants to many you, my brother.* 

‘Since when is it the custom amongst the ^irghia that 
the girl should seek out for herself the man she wants to 
marry?’ 

For a ioog lioie the old man lit silent, atarlDg ioto the 
fire. 

‘Take a whip then and ihrub the idea out of her 
head. Tbus you will have peace.* 

‘You forget, my father, that I am, after all, an 
In my country no man strikes a women.’ 

Another lengthy pause. I filled the cU/im with Far- 
ghana tobacco and lield it towards my guest. Then I 
gave tongue again to make an end of the business. 

'Father, do you know what a is?’ 

'Yes, an Unbeliever.* 

'Well, look you, I am an Unbeliever, and moreover 
1 am a penitent and I have taken on me a vow not for 
three yean to touch a woman. Am I to break my vow 
for Maimakha's sake? That you could not ask of me,’ 

Shaking his head, the old man stood up, wrapped his 
fur mantle about him, and went out. After that evening 
I beard no more of marriage and a few weeks later 1 
learned that Malmakha had consoled herself and was 
going to be married in a few days, not to a poor penni¬ 
less devil like me, but to a fine young Qlrghis, who was 
able to pay a handsome bride-price for her. 

Preparations for the foribcoming festivity were eagerly 
begun. The women brewed bmak, a drink with a revolt¬ 
ing taste and smell, made fiom gufRtc. It is extremely 
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intttdcfttiog and is onJy vxd oq festive occMOos, for 
tbe Qirghiz are normally very tcmpersite. 

Two large cast'iroo pots are set up and chdr mcuiha 
covered with fresh, itM'bleeding sheepskins. As these 
dry they shrink, and cling tightly to the pot, sealing 
it almost hermetically. As a further precaution they 
are then sealed with wet mud. A rouod bole is then 
made in the centre of each sheepskin cover, and the two 
vessels are conoected with each other by a tube. The 
larger had been filled almost to the brim with qttmii. A 
large Are was now made under this one, and the steam 
from it psJKd Into the second, where it condensed into 
a*thick milky Buld with a high alcohol content. Buzak 
poneasea the doubtfbl advantage of intoxicating you 
twice over. When the Qjrghiz had slept off their (tnt 
orgy on the day afrer the wedding* th^ drank water. 
A few minutes later they were staggering about thor¬ 
oughly drunk again. This curious result seems to be 
caused by the fact that some of the thick fluid remains 
in the stomach, and when more water is supplied r> 
leases a second dose of alcohol. 

To Inititte the feast, as It were, on tlic morning of 
the wedding day three hundred riders took part in a 
iaigha> And here I had the opportunity to observe that 
the Q/rghiz are, if possible, better riden aod better 
stayer* than the Turkomans. With the wildat cries and 
shouts they galloped up and down the steepest gradients 
and fell off in masses, so that I pictured myself having 
dozens of broken arms and legs to set. But, except for 
a few braises, not a soul was hurt. Songs followed, 
accompanied by monotonous music coaxed by their 
owners from some primitive guitars and violins. After 
this the bride-price, consisting of two camels and two 
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y&ka, waa soleiruily praeated co MaiomUia's grand- 
mother. Thii was the ^giial lor a general orgy of buioh 
drinluog^ and within an hour there was aot a aln|^ 
sober penon la the camp except myself. The ghastly 
sour taste of the stuff had prevented my doing justice 
to oiy opportuaities. I was chaffed oa all sides for hav¬ 
ing refund the Jovely bride—who was proudly wearing 
her towering bridal head-dress for all to see—wbeo I 
might have had her for noUui^l The bridegroom did 
not seem to mind In the least that a stupid feringi had 
turned his stoae up at the beautiful bride. I asked 
whether Maimahha had entered matrimony aa a virgia. 
They told me that no one would expect this of a girl of 
hfieen. While men and womea alike lay strewn about 
the camp completely drunk, the new-made husband 
lock his bride by the band and drew the tottering giri 
into his yurt. That completed the one and only marriige 
ceremoay. 

A penmicsi Qjrgluz cannot hope to hod a wile and 
set up an independent establishment of his own. Ke 
must first raise the aeceasaiy brlde-prico. la such a case 
the youth either hires himself cut to a fellow tribesmao 
as a herd-boy and saves uadi he baa acquired ibc neces¬ 
sary animab, or thieves them from other tnbes. If a 
husband dies, the widow has not the right to return to 
her own parents or to look round for another husband^ 
she is inherited by the surviving relatives in precisely the 
same way as her husband’s tents and herds. Whether 
she thus becomes the property of her husband’s father 
or brother, she serves her new owner to the end of her 
days as beast of burden or as concubine, just as he ha{> 
pens to prefer. The Qu'S'biz have no Incest inhibidoos 
and near relatives are five to lotcnnarry if they like. 
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TiU the very last Malmakha had coodnued to work 
for me in my teac. A£ter ahe was married I was left 
with ODly Belem, an ugly girl, but willing and extra* 
ordinarily hard*workiog. At the first streak of dawn 
every morniDg^ as regular as elockwork, she turned up 
in my yurt, and disappeared in the evening when I 
indicated that I wanted to go to sleep. Tbe mountain 
sickness had completely disappeared, and 1 felt as fit 
and happy as a fish in its home waters. 

1 had made myself candles of mutton fat with wicks 
of cotton. When such a storm was raging that even the 
hardy Qjrghit did not go out to bunt I would light 
some of these home«mB.de candles for myself and with 
such primitive tools as were available I repaired every 
sort ^ household gear for the whole tribe; I tinkered 
up guns and revolvers, the locks ofehests, and the buckles 
of scraps; I soldered the holes in cooking vessels and 
mended At lucb times my yurt would be packed 

to its utmost capacity with men who had called in to 
watch me at my work. They looked on In amaaement. 
One day I succeeded in making a trap for marmots; it 
proved successful and I made many more. 

When the storm eased off a bit, I was tempted out to 
hunt ibex or to fish—unsuccesarully*>in the lake. The 
Q^a Kul appears to be completely innocent of fish; the 
only living thing in it is a minute type of crab, of which 
there are immense numbers. The ^ghiz told me that 
in summer large numbers of birds, whose names they 
did not know, come and nest by the lake, but they dis¬ 
appear again in autumn. The lake was usually covered 
with a thin sheet of ice; when I broke tbis and tasted the 
water 1 noticed a faint trace of ssdt and saltpetre. 

The months sped by. My standard of living had sunk 
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to tbe same level as that of the Qjrghis. Eadng, huntiog, 
and sleeping were our watchwords* and 1 grew fat in 
the process. 1 ought to have been in TabHa months ago. 
Qannadi bad probably long since presumed that I bad 
^en a victim to my love of adventure, and 1 loved to 
picture the surprise that would greet my return. But 
that day was still far off. On Gliristmas Eve 1 had made 
eighteen liny candles and fastened them oa a email bush 
of cameltliorn inside my yurt. Then I expended my last 
Stores of rice and sugar in cooking a fbtive dUh and 
invited in my best iHendi. My Ulununated tree evoked 
general amazement and delight, and hearty grief was 
expressed that the shares of rice were so small, for ny 
pudding was much appredaced. To celebrate the ocea* 
non I had unearthed my raaor and my guests scarcely 
rerogniaed me without my magnificent full beard. 

At the beginning of March, light ihowen of snow be« 
gan to fall and the whole scene was iransibrmed into a 
wonderful polar landscape. Rock walls and stone shoots 
and the frozen lake itself were all covered deep in snow. 
Exactly opposite the entrance to my tent the Ushba 
glacier thmt downward almcat te our camp, whibt in 
the west the far-flung icc*fklds of the Tanima massif 
gleamed in tbe sun. It grew warmer with tlie corning 
of the snow, and the windstorms became less frequent 
and severe. 

Before long the skin was banging in tatten from every 
exposed part of my body, and even thick layers of mut* 
ton fat c^d only partially protect it from the ravages 
of tbe fierce suo. 

Thus passed March and April. At the beginning of 
May the snow disappeared as quickly as it had come, 
and within a few days young green was sprouting b^ 
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Cwecn tb« ston«4, though it u true it wu to scanty that 
I could rgoice over every individual planding that I 
finied. 

Ttnvards the middle of May the camp began to break 
up. The Q^rghia were off to the valley of the Qi^ Su, 
and thence eastwards into Chinese territory, while I 
intended to follow the Q^dl Su downstream to the Amu 
Darya. A few camel-riders went off in advance, to coo* 
duct the huge herds out of the Alai valley to the rendea- 
vous at Sari Tash. 

By the 94th of May all was ready for the stare. Every 
one was in the highest spirits. Even the half*slarved 
animals seemed to understand that they were bound at 
lost for luscious meadows, and contentedly let them¬ 
selves be loaded up, however heavily. Two days later 
we baited in the valley of the QzU 5 u, by the ruins of 
the Sari Tash rtAel, Much more snow was lying here 
than we bad left behind us nearly 5,000 foet higher up, 
and it had to be shovelled away before the yurts could 
be set up. Before 1 said farewell to my Qjrghia friends I 
hastily exchanged my two dozikeys for a good camel, 
and when tbe actual moment of parting came the whole 
tribe accompanied me for several houn on my way. 

At Unham I met the herds coming up tlw vsilley. 
For hours a broad river cf sheep, cows, and hones 
flowed past me, carefully shepherded by men and dogs. 
Then these were gone and 1 was saying a last good-bye 
to the son of the 6 qsa^, who was acting as rear-guard 
to the procession. Hot tean suddenly filled my eyes, 
though 1 little suspected at tbe time that 1 had fa^ 
the witness of (he last inarch of the free Qfrgbia. 

About eighteen or nineteen miles forthcr west a large 
body of mounted men suddenly appeared in fi^nt of me; 
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Hiey were iostandy recognizable as military, and were 
accompanied by camels and mules carrying supplies. 
(Plata s I and a 2.) I and my baggie were subjected to a 
minute examination. They listened with Incredulity to 
oty baldly improvized lie that I had spent the whole 
winter alone in Sari Tash. I gradually discovered the 
pu rpose of their march. They bad come from Diubamba, 
the capital ofTajikiitan* and were to effect a juncUon at 
Sari Tash vdth a military column coming trom Far* 
gbana via Osb. The combined force was then going to 
push on CO Pamirski Post to give the eeap 4 e pd 64 to the 
robbers and rebels of the neighbourhood. TtM detach* 
moot was equipped as If it were starting out to besiege 
a mighty fbrtress rather than a miserable little fort held 
by a handful of undisciplined highwaymen. 

If once the Soviets succeeded in making a pukka base 
on the Pamiri, good-bye forever to the freedom of the 
Qirghiz noma6. Tempting taxes could be levied on the 
living wealth of the Qjrghiz Socks and herds, and as¬ 
suredly the enlightened govemmeBt of the new HuMia 
would not let so rich a source of revenue slip through 
its fingers. It would also endeavour to curb, if not ea* 
tirely to suppress, the economic and political freedom 
of the last c^ all genuinely free peoples on earth, by 
incorporating them within tlie Union of (he Soviets. 

The Rusuao government of the taan bad twice at¬ 
tempted—but only twice—to Impose its will on the 
nomad races of Turkistan, and had attempted it very 
gingcriy, hoping by gradual stages to prepare the ground 
for a compile conquest. As a first step small castles and 
palaces were built at State expense for the more im¬ 
portant tribal chiefi, in the hopes that the Qlrghia 
might thus be t e mpted to adopt a more settled form of 
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life. The Kh&oj, however, erected their yurts as usiul 
round these hajidsome oew buUdinga aod lived as of 
old in ibeir tents whenever they came Into the oeigb* 
bourhood. The oew and princely building served con¬ 
veniently as cattle stalls! 

A second stepi an attempt to get hold of the Qirghis 
on the religious ude, was no less abortive. The Russian 
government sent hundreds of Muhammadan mullas to 
theQ^hiz tribes—who were origl natly the purest pagans 
—under the illuiion that all Asiatics were Muslims. The 
Q;rghiz are devoted to story-tellers: they let the mullas 
ts^k away> and had not the least objection to adopting 
Islam—nominally—when the mullas proposed it. Al¬ 
most all the tribes in hiture proclaimed themselves Mus¬ 
lims, but they allowed the muUas and the teachings of 
Islam not the sUghrest influence over them—which in- 
Gucnce was of course what St. Petenburg had hoped 
to see esltbliihed. AAer these futile efforij, the tsarist 
government left the Qjrghla In pca«e. 

No luch tolerance was of course to be expected from 
the Soviets. The Qjrghls l\ad noted wUb dismay the 
^te that had overtaken the settled communities, and 
up till now they had contrived to guard their freedooi 
in the almost inaccessible spaces of the Pamirs, for which 
reason they were assisted as far as possible by the rebels 
who had taken possession of the abandoned military 
posts of the tsarist government and dug themselves com¬ 
fortably In. If these posts were to foil into Soviet hands 
the foie of the ^rghie was sealed. 

A curious chance had made me the witness of the 
last act of this drama—the painog of Qjrghlz freedom 
in Turkistan. A few weeks later 1 heard in Dushamba 
that the advancing forces of the Soviets had found all 
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the bairackft ud h^eder pots, Fanunki Pot amoogsi 
them, eotirely deserted. The rebel farruons must have 
cleared out into CThineae territory u soon as they real' 
ieed that they could oot hope to ^er effective resistance 
to the consolidated power of ilusda. Possibly they had 
also run out of supplies and ammunition. 

2 had arrived back in Daraui Q^rgbao. In olden days 
it bad been the busiest and most important fronder and 
customs post between the province of Bukhara and Rus* 
sian Turkasian, but nowadays, sbce the establishment 
of a customs union between the various Soviet repubbcs, 
it had lost its former glory. When I arrived I found a 
large military encampment; the troops were under can* 
vas, acting ai a reserve for the forces which had ad* 
vanced up into the Pamin. 

My European clothes had long since Bdlen off me in 
tatters, and been cKchanged for Qfrghis Idt. Daraut 
Qprgban lies about 6,500 feet below the Qjzil Art Pass, 
and this difference In altitude was forcibly emphasised 
by the heat of the suo. The slightest exertion set the 
sweat roUiog down my body in streams beneath ny 
Qjrghis furs. There was nothing for it but to barter my 
ibex skins for a Tajik robe and my heavy fur cap for a 
skull*cap and turban. I couldn’t find a suitable pair of 
leather stockings such as the Sarts affect, so I was r> 
duced to buying a pair of camel-hair ones. These are 
knotted like the carpets, ^re extraordinarily hard- 
wearing. 

The Alai valley narrows after you leave Daraut 
Qurghao. Woods and every kind of dowering bush 
rejoice the eye. Habitations grow more frequent and 
you soon meet green-clad, cultivated fields which 
indicate that you are reaching more populous regions. 
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Paiung thioiigb King $u, Sau Ur, Sail KuJ, Aji 
Khalma, aod Aq Sal, 1 reached Dunburchl at tlic 
junctioo of the Su acd the Muk Su, which dov.r^ 
down from the glaciers of the Tanima. The augmented 
QjzU Su changes its name from henceforward Co the 
Surkh Ah. 

1 uw but few nomad yuru in this neighbourhood, 
for all the Qjrghiz families who could, had taken flight 
before the advance of the Red Army. Only Tajiki and 
Sartt had stood their ground. Reiuhousea and tfuri- 
khanit became more frequent, and after nine months’ 
deprivation I once more ale my dll of sAisMik and was 
able to lay in a itore of sugar and brick tea. I Joyfully 
welcomed the sight of cigarettes, for all this while I had 
been driven to console myself with tbe 

Afrer the Muk 5 u, the mountain country of the Q^ra 
Tegin (the Black Mountains} begins—one of the most 
dread regions of eastern Bukhara.Junipersbecame rarer, 
and everywhere there are clumps of silver poplar and 
black elm. There was no longer any point in living like 
a savage. 1 washed and shaved regularly—to Che recur* 
rent amusement of the vilJagen. They were dckicd to 
death to see me soap myself and scratch Che stubble off 
my cheeks with a small machine. The peoples of Tur* 
kisian never soap before shaving; they simply wet their 
beard with water and scrape it off. Any form of washing, 
except the prescribed rellgicus ablutions—which they 
reduce to riiumg finger*ups and mouth-Ht absolutely 
unheard of 

Alter Damburchi the valley of the Surkh Ab widens 
out Tbe river is swoUen by ionumerable torrents which 
pour down from the snouts of the glaciers of the Peter 
the Great range. They roar through narrow gorges in 
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&cqu«Dt water&Us, and rumble into the valley. Be¬ 
fore reachiji^ Varai, 1 fell in with a lot of mouniain 
TajUu who were making their way on foot over the 
Dengiz Bai to Farghana. Many of them recognised me 
and slopped a moment to chat They were folk whom 
I had met last autumn in the reit-houte below the paiSi 
when they were travelliog in (he cppodte direction 
wards the Qfixt Tegin. Some of them were carrying 
loads but U(tle lighter than those put on a donkey, yet 
these men were making twenty-two to twenty-five miles 
a day steadily uphill, 

Yarai itself is a large village inhabited by Uabegi and 
Tf\jiks. Rich orcbtrdi were standing in all the glory of 
white and rose*pink blossom, For months and months 
1 had looked on nothing but red rocb, snow, and the 
mud-browD walls of nomad yurts, and the mud village 
of Yarai seemed by contrast a very paradise. MUUom 
of wild roses were in flower and the meadows were pled 
with blue auriculas, In contrast to the ^ghia, the 
Usbeg and Ttyik men work in the fields themselves, 
smd their women folk are rarely seen by the pauing 
stranger. The sngr or small irrigadoo chazineb were be< 
iog put in order everywhere, men were mowing the 
field! of tall clover, and magnifleent dragon-flies, which 
are particularly abundant in tlui part of Bukhara, were 
darting about in their thousands. Cesj^te the proxunity 
of the capital, Bolshevik propaganda has so far made 
little progress in these parts. I scarcely saw as unveiled 
woman anywhere. 

When 1 was spending the night in Langarash I was 
wakened early by the cAai-Ahsns’</tik and ordered to 
leave his house. On my asking the reason, he informed 
me that this was Friday—the Muslim equivalent of 
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Sunday—aod that the of the village did not 

aUow an Unbeliever lo spend Friday in the place, I 
asked the way to the a^a^ol's house and protested 
against being turned out. It appeared that the mulla 
had persuaded him that some disaster would overtake 
the village if I were allowed to stay. I made no attempt 
at reaiitance, loaded up my camel, and sec out for 
Garm. 

The Surkh Ab at this point flotvs broad and powerful, 
forming in its course many islands, which are the home 
of every kind of waterfowl, The marked piety of the 
inhabitants of this neighbourhood is indicated by the 
fkct that even the tiniest village boasu its mosque. 
In contrast to the rest of Turkiaun, the mosques are 
here built not of mud but of Kandsomely wrought 
timber, and the supporting plllan are skilfully carved 
and painted. The accompanying minarets are built 
clear of the mosque and are likewise of timber or of 
stone. 

On the hills at each side of the valley I saw numerous 
hollow cavts in almost inaccessible spots several hundred 
yards above the bottom of the valley. They were all 
inhabited, so that aome thousands of troglodytes must 
be at home here. ! confess 1 could see neither rhyme 
nor reason in this cavc'dwelling business, since there 
was ample room below for thousands of houses. When 
I reached Garm, however, I discovered that the cave^ 
dwellers form a special Bukharan sect, which in olden 
days was persecuted by the orthodox Muslims and took 
refuge in Che rock caves. Though complete religious 
toleration nowadays prevails, they still prefer to live 
in their cave*homes and climb down steep and dan- 
gercui tracks for every drop of water. 
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Although Gann wu fcM'merly the seat rjS a and 
the capital of the eastenj province of the Q»ja Tegin> 
it is one of the dirtiest and most miserable holes I have 
ever seen even In Central Asia. TumblC'-down houses, 
lanes several feet deep in swampy mud, a miserable 
basaar in which neither cigarettes nor dried fhiit 
can be bought, a dirty windowless Govcriuneot ofEce. 
and a crowd of sulky inhabitants are the essential 
characteristics of this provincial capital. 

The road on leads across oumerous narrow bridges 
and climbs sieepiy up to i Garm, a place which 
I had already visited in i^tg. Not far from the town) 
securely hidden in an almost Intcceaible bowl«shaped 
depresuon amongst the rocks, ihlrry^ Austrians had 
Ibrged weapons in (be incerea(s of ihdr country during 
the World War, for use against the 'Russians', as the 
Bukharans undertiocd the term. In !^i6 the Amir of 
Bukhara got into touch vrith the prbonen of war in 
Kata Qprghan, Samarq and, and Tashkent and en* 
lilted some firit*class craftsmen, mc4t of them expert 
munitjon*maken, who with Ute assistance of Sarts and 
Bukharans escaped from the prison campe and were 
piloted by secret tracks &rst to BukJiara and then to 
Ab i Garm. Here they succeeded in eatablisbing a regu* 
lar arsenal able to manufacture rifle ammunition and 
cannon bsJls. They got their machines and material by 
the most roundabout routes, mostly through China and 
Afghanistan. Machine*gujis and trench mortars reached 
Ab i Garm in detached parts and were assembled by 
the Austrians. When the Russians surprised Bukhara, 
the Amir, as well as his statesmen and generals, lost 
their hca^ completely and bolted by the shortest route 
into Afghanistan. 
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On the second day of my stay m Ab i Garm I bor* 
rowed a hone from the Jid’kliaui-ekik and rode out to 
the ruins of the anenal. The commando in charge of 
explosives had done its work thoroughly. Not one stone 
remained upon another. The waterworks were a heap 
of ruins, between which there still lay parts of water- 
leads, dynamos, and transmitten la the wildest confu- 
don. Nearby some Tajiks had built stone hovels for 
themselves out of the wreckage. 1 had the greatest difib 
culry in winning their confidence and coaxing them to 
tell me all about tlie final capture of the anenal, Accord¬ 
ing to their story, fourteen Austrians were still surviving; 
with fix hundred men of the regular Bukharan Army 
and the anti-Soviet free-lances who had taken refuge 
here, they put up a Htter and determined resistance 
against the advancing Russian forces. Their admirable 
supply of munitions and their superior weapons enabled 
them to hold out for four months igainit the badly 
equipped RuMiani. They were not even short of food 
supplies, for they were able to draw on the fertile valleys 
in their rear. When the Russians found that they were 
powerless to break down their defence they summoned 
to their assistance two aeroplanes from Tashkent, and 
with this reinforcement they at last succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the arsenal. The survivors of the garrison were 
cut down without quarter. By the irony of face the chief 
credit for the conquest of the arsenal fell to the Inter¬ 
national Iron Brig^e, a force composed mainly cf Hun¬ 
garian and Austrian ex-prisoners of war, so that here 
again Austria’s sons murdered each other in the interest 
of foreigners. 

1 sat a long time on the ruins of the building where 
once upon a time I had myself set up the machines for 
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raiating geld end iilver coins for the Amir of Buibara, 

' till the fanatical muUaj and muftU called a halt to my 
I activities. Machines, they preached> were the work of 

^ the devil and money produced by them must not be 

allowed to deiecrate the sacred soil of Bukhara. They 
stirred up sg much fansitic hate that I was compelled 
to fly by night over the frontier.* 

AAer quitting Ab i Gam I leA the Surkh Ab, which 
had so long been my companion, and riding along by 
the side of ooe of its tributaries I climbed the mountain 
heights on which Paliabad is situated, the largest town 
of eastern Bukhara, with some two thousand houses. This 
valley is usually rich in fruits, and the first eherries and 
apricots of the season were already ripe. I let myself go 
ID greedy enjoyment of them. The plateaux and high 
valleys between the Hisar mountains and the Darwaa 
r range are the most fertile of all Ts^jikistan. Here the cuU 
tivation of the tilkworm begins, and the innumerable 
mulberry trees give the lan^ape a peculiar character 
of its own. 

> Sea my ndler book, /otrU/, 
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A tribut&ry of the Kafir Nihan rises near Faisabad 
f-\ and for a time the read foUevit iu courie» to twist 
J. Jl a nd iuro later in stiff cigsagt up the steep moun- 
taifi tides to KaAr Nihan. This town Jles io a wide and 
loffy mountain baiio on the river of the tame name. 
The first lime I traveUed to Ab i Garm I was able to 
see very little of the place, for while the Qpsb Begi, in 
whose company I was, wai receiving the Beg and the 
chief men ^ the district, I had to remain hidden away 
in my Teot. Kafir Nihan forms as it were an island in 
the Muslim sea of Bukhara, for it Is—as Indeed its name 
implies^lohalnted by Unbelievers who immigrated 
some hundred years ago from Kafiriitao in Af gh an ter¬ 
ritory. Legend tells that the Kahra are the last remnants 
of a once extensive Christian community in Central 
Asia. (Plate 23.) Thanhs to their adaptability and un* 
fanatical behaviour they were for the most part toler¬ 
ated by the Muslims except for an occasional maisaae. 
Unlike the Jews they were permitted to purchase land 
and (0 ei^oy the same rights as Muslims. Kafir Nihan 
is a clean, well-cared-lbr place with extensive vineyards. 

Tbe road now runs thj^gb a broad, extremely fer¬ 
tile valley to l>ushamba (now rechristened StaUnabad), 
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tbe capital of TajikistaD, with a population of round 
about ^ooo. (Plate 34.) Dushamba was tbe first 
place of aoy size I had come to since leaving Sko 
bdefl*. The town had certainly gained much since the 
auihorides and the Council of Tajikistan bave made it 
their official headquarters. Many buildings in Euro* 
pean style have been erected, amongst them s very 
passable hotel intended only for tbe use of travelling 
commissars or Soviet delegations. With special permis* 
sioo from tbe local Soviet it may, however, be also 
opened to ordinary mortals. The town streets, which 
ebewhere throughout the whole of Turlustaa are the 
terror of travelicn, are here kept in good repair, and 
during my stay Russian engineers were actually busy 
installing a small eleclrie plant to supply the town with 
light and power. 

The bazaars of Dushamba are as well provided with 
every kind of Asiatic goods as they are innocent of 
European wares. When I made inquiries the Russian 
'PoUtIcal Adviser’ of the Ti^ik Soviet assured me that 
in pursuance of the Five Year Plan the Turkistan 
bazaars would soon all be well stocked with the pro* 
ducts of Russian industry. There was notably a lack of 
every kind of metal article, for the demand for metal 
can be only very partially supplied f^m local resources. 

Riding through the bazaar 1 saw a dealer in birds of 
prey who trsunM and sold eagles, ffilconi, and buz&ards 
fco* the chase. (Place 95.) 

The very day of my arrival in Dushamba I loaded 
my camel with two sackfuls of mineral specimens and 
made my way to the 'T^sofT* (Soviet of Tajikistan} to 
deposit ^em there for official dispatch to Samarqaod, 
I had hoped to acquire merit with the Soviet Govern* 
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ment by oiy coUcctios of stones. My rrujtukeJ Various 
offici&ls first of ftU examined my papers for an unholy 
length of ti»e» and then inquired ho^v I had managed 
to arrive in Tajildstan without (he express permission 
of the Tajik Soviet. 1 explained that the autboriua Iq 
S amarqand had given me plenary powers to make min' 
eralogical resear^es in the interest of the Soviets, The 
reply 1 got was that the good folk of Samarqand should, 
as the San proverb has it, jolly well *pour their water 
into their own buckets', and net meddle in the affairs 
of a friendly ndghbouriDg slate. I shrugged my shoul* 
den and said that 1 personally had no concern with the 
domestic affairs of the Indmduil Soviet states, but here 
I was in Tijikisian and I begged the comrades to take 
note of my presence. 

I doubt If there was a single divisional president, high 
official, or commissar, or even an office boy, in Dus* 
hamba who did not dunk it hii business to take cog* 
nisance of my unauthorised arrival, t should have been 
inclined to ^ow a dean pair of heels and leave the 
worthy gentlemen to spend a year or so deciding under 
whose Jurisdiction my singular case should be considered 
if the officials had not unfortunately impounded my 
papas. It would be meless to pretend that I looked on 
calmly at all this telegraphing to and fro. 1 did not. Z 
was in a most alm^ty stew lest Samarqand had dll' 
covered my real identity and orders might be sent for 
my immediate arrest, or that some one had had the 
bright idea of making inquiries for Steinschneider in 
Qjail Arwat. Nothing of either sort In fact occurred. 
One fine day a militiaman turned up and requested 
me with the greatest politeness to come with him to 
the Soviet office. The chairman of the Council of the 
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Tdjiku(an People’s ComDussiLn received me & 
broad grin and assured me over and over agaio that 
be had lec those blokes In Samarqand understand once 
aod for all that they had no right whatever to grant 
permission lor stray people to travel in other people*i 
territories. Thereupon he gave rae a permit to reside 
and travel in the land of the Tajiks and the solemn 
auurance that my mineral specimens had been an¬ 
nexed by the ELepublie of T^ilustao aod would cer¬ 
tainly not be banded over to that of Usbegisian. 

1 tried in vain to make it clear to the good man that 
by this procedure neither of the two countries would 
derive any benefit from nty explorations, since my 
sketch maps and notes about the position of my dli- 
coveries were all on their way to SaTnarqastd by peet 
and that the notes without the ipedmens had no value 
whatever! since they were all numbered to correspond. 
Conversely the specimens bad no value for Tajikistan 
without notes explaining their exact provenance. 
To my amaaement this information delighted the hon¬ 
ourable gentleman so much that he burst into shouts 
of loud laughter, and then with inimitable gravity 
cried: ’Never mind^ so much the betterl’ 

Soviet red tape had held me up for a week, though a 
two day’s ride would easily have taken me across the 
border into Uabegistan. An excellent, newly made road 
leads born Duihamba to Hiiar and on to Dsb 1 Nau, 
crosring through the territory of the Masang gipues. 
What odd contrasts this world provides! With us the 
gipsies are a restless folk who trek hither and thither 
trough Europe with their wheeled caravans. But here, 
in the land of nomads, the gipsies are settled people. As 
with U5, however, they are looked down upon and coc- 
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sidered an inferior race. So much so th&t> although (he 
Masang womeo are famous for their beauty, no gipsy 
girl was in former times ever received ioto a harem. 
They have thus retained their radai purity without 
blood admixture of other stocks. They are anises and 
craftsmen, renowned as iron-founders, metal-workers, 
gold- and dlver-smiths. The Masang gipsies manufac¬ 
ture weapons, especially sabres, daggers, and baide- 
axes, which are famous throughout the whole country. 

The valleys round hlisar have, however, yet another 
title CO fam^they rejoice In more scorpions to the 
square foot than any ocher corner of Asia. 

Nobody is likely to believe what muldtudes of them 
there really are. When I spent the night in the efui' 
iAcflC ofHbar hundreds of these revolting brutes were 
scrambling about the room so that it sounded as if a 
regiment of grasshoppen were dancing on a tight drum. 
Now was my chance to test the natives’ assertion that 
scorpions never tread on felt. I slept on a felt blanket, 
and I can testify that I was not bitten nor even touched 
by one. As a general rule a icorpioo will not attack a 
man unless it feels itself In danger. They love, however, 
to take refuge for the night In boots or In the sleeves of 
shirts. If you touch one when you are dressing, it natu¬ 
rally bites. The same thing may happen if you acciden¬ 
tally roil over on one In your sleep. Scientists call the 
scorpion ofTurklstan AnJroetfmts anaii£es, the 'Asiatic 
man-slayer', which sufludently lodicates its deadly efild- 
ency. 

Wherever KorpionB thrive, tarantulas are also at home. 
The Turkistania are more afraid of the tarantula than 
of the scor^on, beLeving that Its ^ce is Inevitably fatal. 
One day I was rigging up my primitive camp kitchen 
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on the biDii of the Dudhsunb and 1 lifted a few stoos 
with which to build a fireplace. There wae a whole nest 
of rarantulaa uoder one ^ the $tonee» and after I bad 
got over my initial terror I was able to observe them 
carefully. The tarantula’s body U egg*shaped and &om 
two to iwo and a quarter ioches long. lu loag^ very 
hairy legs measure nearly four inches, and Uke its body 
vary from light yellow to brown. Its mouth U provided 
with sharp fangs and four jaws, which snap like light* 
ning and inAict four simulianeoui wounds, into wl^h 
the poison Is injected. 

Driving along one day lo my wheeled carl through 
southern Bukhara 1 (ell In with a caravan, which passed 
through a Urge and gloriously tertlle oaaii without halt* 
ing. I begged (he oaravajt*iatAt to pitch camp :a the 
oasis. He assured me that if he did so not a man of us 
would be alive next morning, for we were within the 
area of the qarakurt iplden. I said I should very much 
like to see one, as I had heard lo much about them. He 
dismounted cautiously and impaled on a camel thorn 
a small black something which he handed over to me. 
This was one of the dreaded qarakurt, not bigger than 
the nail of a man’s finger, and yet capable slaying 
any living man or beast within the space of a few min* 
uteSi The poison of this spider is absolutely deadly, and 
this is why many rich aod luxuriant stretches of country 
in the valleys of the Hi and of the Amu Darya are un- 
iohiblled. 

As I meotionod earlier I bad got a severe dose of 
malaria into my system on the banks of the Anu Darya 
after crossing the Qgxt Qjjm. It remained in my blood 
and gave me a good deal of trouble ftom time to dme 
on my way to the Alai, Once I reached higher aldtudea 
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these bouts of reourrent fever had ceased of themselves, 
but oe the mortung af^ my arrival in Hisar 1 was 
quivering so with ague Chat I could not get up, I Ibuod 
I still bad some quicdoe in my little medicine cheat. Od 
the fourth dayi in a lucid interval, 1 begged the owner 
of the serai to fetch me a doctor. But there was neither 
a Russiao nor a Sart doctor to be found anywhere in 
Huar or the neighbourhood. So there was nothing for 
it but to hie me back to Dusbamba, where there was a 
bospiraJ of sorts with a European doctor. They kindly 
bundled me on to a wheeled cart, tied me on with ropes, 
and sent me off. For four weeks I was consumed with 
raging ibver. My body was nothing but a quinine m^a- 
sine, but at last the quantitict of quinine and of vodka 
that I had absorbed lUgan to take effect. When 2 could 
think dearly again and even eat a little the doctor 
spent all his spare time at my bedside, and we ollen 
talked for boun together. 

Thanks to his care and to the soundness of my con¬ 
stitution, the fever gradually yielded, and one day 1 
actually got to the peeoc of bring able to leave my bed. 
When I got back to Hlsar the owner of the serai did not 
recognise me, so completely bad the malaria altered 
my appearance. 1 only finally shook It off in 193a, after 
its penistence had bwn the despair of severaJ Vienna 
specialists. The forethought of the Dushamba physician 
provided me with half a pound of quinine for my fur* 
the; journey, and every morning, with heartfelt curses, 
I swallowed a dose of the bitterest of all powders. 1 owed 
it to this precaution, however, that during the rest of 
my travels 1 suffered only short and comparatively 
slight attacks. 

From Hisar my course now led me to Qa^a Tagb, 
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Sar i Asia, Yuitchi, and Deh i Nau, the scene of the 
last act of the Enver Pasha tragedy. Yurtchi was the 
birthplace of the last Q^sh Segi Bukhara, and I 
hoped here Co get urne news of the man who had once 
so nobly befriended me, With great precaution 1 made 
inquiries about such well>to-do people as the village bad 
known in earlier days, and when I had made their ac« 
quaJntance 1 called on them in their homes. Gradually 
I ascertained that the Qpjh Begi had followed his mas* 
ter, the Amir of Bukhara, into exile in Aighanittaa, and 
that he was believed to be still alive thm. When the 
Bolsheviks broke up the Amir’s harem aAer Its master’i 
hasty flight, the Qpsh Begi’i daughter returned to her 
relatives in Deh 1 Nau. Unfonunately I was not able to 
trace her. Possibly the Bukharans were afVald lest if I 
claimed acquaintance It might in some way get her 
into trouble. 

My efforts to find the sometime favourite of the Amir’s 
harem, If it bore no other fruit, at least brought me into 
touch with a lot of people, and I found out that the 
Agabekoff of whom Che lafairan forester had told me 
was one of the biggest traders ia the Deh i Nau baaaar' 
The rest was easy. 1 looked him up, as if by chance, and 
liso by chance happened to speak of the fighting round 
Yurtchi and Deh 1 Nau. Swollen with pride over his 
own proweas suid his heroic act of patriotism, Agabekoff 
told me everything 1 wanted to know about Eover 
Pasha’s death. When I bade him farewell I happened— 
by chance of coun^to overlook his cucitretehed band 
without, 1 hoped, offending him. Some years later fate 
duly overtook him. For some political reason or other 
he bad to fly the country, and he perished miserably 
Lq exile, 
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Two caravan roada lead outofDeh i Nau: ooe south* 
wairds by Sar Mak and Shirabad co Gbucbka Guzar on 
the Amu Darya; tbe other westwards Co Baisun, Tang i 
Kbutram, aod thence northwards via Guaar to Samar* 
qand. I should have been glad to visit tbe Amir’s old 
summer quarters In Shlrabad, but 1 was more anxious 
to go to Gutar and on to Kelit. I leh 1 simply must see 
just once the town which years ago had been the ionged- 
for goal (bat haunted night and day (he dreams of an 
escaping prisoner of war. The roads ahead were in good 
eon^iioo, so I reluccandy decided to exchange my 
camel, at a weU*known cameUbreeder’s, for a hone 
and wheeled cart. This transaction coit me the remain* 
der of my ready cash. 

Tbe 'iWkiitan arabah is a unique type of vehicle. 
Ic has two great wbeeli the height of a man, which 
never cease fiom squeallog. Between them a massive 
ixame is fixed, the fi^nt of which acts as the shafts 
for the hone. The axle, which is usually two or three 
yards long, is never directly fastened to the frame, but 
attached by strips of wood laibed with string, which 
act as rude springs. The horse is not only harnessed but 
saddled and the driver rides with his feet drawn up and 
resting on the shaAs. The rims of the wooden wheels 
have no iron tyres and consequently loon wear out, 
but the use of the wheels la of great advantage in the 
sort of country over which they have to travel. Any 
other type of east would ceriaiiily sink in and remain 
embedded to the axle in the deep mud of a Turklstan 
town. In fording rivers and streama^whieh, bridges 
being usually non-existent, is oflen the only means of 
crossing—the tall wheels are also invaluable. 

From Deh i liau onwards the road passes through 
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deep with lofty waib of rock on either side. I 
baited for rny noonday reet at the Aq Su ipriitg, where 
Enver had been murdered. A little wood liesju»tto the 
lef^ of the caravan road in the middle of a amall ateppe* 
like valley, to front of it u the spring of water where 
the last act of the tragedy took place. Not a stooe, not 
a memorial tablet marka the apot where one of the most 
remarkable generaU of the World War met his death. 
(Plate 26.) 

Baisun used to be a great Bukharan fortress guarding 
the valley of the Surkhan from the north*eait. The place 
is surrounded by strong, high walls of mud, pierc^ by 
six great gates. Even to*day Baiiun Is the headquarters 
of an Uabeg cavalry garriioo a thousand strong. The 
Dolsheviki have great achlevementi to their credit in 
military matters, but. alas, they have not abolished the 
old mardal musiet Unfortunately for me the 
where I spent the three niglits of my stay lay just on the 
road by which the troops rode to their early morning 
exerdses, so that I got the thumping and caterwauling 
at Brat hand. In the van rode thirty men armed with 
kettledrums, followed by an equal number of players 
on the pipe, and these again by twenty lusty fellows 
with drums. These eighty 'muildans* beat or blew their 
instruments just as their individual fancy took them. 
The squeaking and squawking of the p^pes, the sharp 
*rattatatting' of the kettledrums, and die deeper thud¬ 
ding of the drums produced a chaos of diKordant sound 
that almost amounted to genius. I never reckoned my¬ 
self a connoisseur of the aris, and this muue wrought me 
nearly to lienzy. 

While in Baisun 1 accidentally heard from a Russian 
who had been living in the place since 1920 the 
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bucory of the eh^'khofia'<ink m whose house I wu 
lodging: he was no less a trtan than the ooce omnipotent 
Beg of the whole Daiband district, whose official head- 
quarrera had been here in Baisun. He was one of the 
few of the more important Bukharan officials who had 
not taken lUght when the country was bolshevized. He 
had had the wit to adapt himself to altered ciicumstances 
and siaee^o contrast to most of bis colleagues—he 
ci\joyed a measure of popularity amongst the peoplei 
he bad been le^ unmolested. With his own hands he 
had built hJmselfa very handsome UltlerAe^iUnw, which 
he kept moat scrupulously clean. Again with his own 
hands he brewed lea fbr his customers, grilled shi^ik, 
and pre]>ared puUu to the general satUTaciion. When 
one thinb that a few years before this nan had had a 
staff of a hundred servants at his disposal smd that his 
former palace still stood in full view of his modest inn 
and was now the seat of the local Soviet offices, one can¬ 
not help admiring both the physical achievement and 
the moral courage of the fellow. 

1 now devoted jomewhat more attentloo to the erst¬ 
while Beg. When be discovered that I was neither a 
Russian nor a Bolshevik I soon succeeded lo gaining his 
confidence, and I owe to him a lot of extremely interest¬ 
ing information about tbe ancient political structure of 
tbe Amirate of Bukhara, most of which Is known only 
to the initiate. 

Bach beg was the highest executive and judicial 
authority in the district asugned to him by the Amir. 
He had full, independent power to appoint his officials 
and judges—naturally relations or ^vourites of his own. 
On the death or recall ofa beg every courtier and official 
automatically lost bis job, since tbe new beg was in 
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honour bound to give his own fiieods and relatives the 
benefit of whatever offices and dignities were going. The 
Amir arbitrarily laid down the taxes and payments to 
be made to him, and it was the beg^s businos to raise 
these and pay them in person to the Amir, 

To meet these demands the beg had naturally to 
squeeze the people, and since be received no pay horn 
the Amir and was responsible for the maintenance of 
the military, the police, the Irrigation overseers, aod 
all necessary road repairs, he namraUy had to squeeze 
them ffirther to cover his expenses, besides providing a 
decent income fbr himself ai^ hit court. Knowing tiUt 
his term of office depended solely on the caprice of the 
Amir, each beg devoted oU his energies to making hay 
for hirnselfwbile the sun sbone-^t the expense ofeourse 
of h's unhappy subjects. 

The oases of Bukhara oflen lie hundreds of milei 
apart, sc that the various begs eiyoyed great indepen- 
deoce. So much indeed that they not infrequently waged 
war against each other in order to iDcrease the area sul> 
Ject to their oppression. 

The beg’s court was modelled in every detail on the 
royal Court in Bukhara. Each beg had hU own prime 
minister or Jiuwt next in importance ranked (he 
cupbearer and (ax c^lector, (hen the master of the 
horse; aAer him came the commander of the bodyguard, 
and finally the mirea-iosM or private secretary. Each of 
these major officials maintained, of coune, a squad of 
servants fbr his own comfort and convenience, while the 
beg himself had a host of minor retainers: clerks, cooks, 
grooms, as trologen, policemen, booiboys, driven, meo to 
saddle hii boms, men to carry his tablecloths, eunuchs, 
jugglen, magicians, dancen, muucians, and others too 
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nunurous to mention. A sotaU province of perhaps only 
Twenty, thirty, or forty thousimd mbabiunts had to bear 
the bui^n ottuppcrting thisinAated court and adminii* 
tracion. It IS not hard to see why the seed of Gommu* 
oism foil on fertile amongst the poor of Bukhara. 

Iq Bukhara (he hallmark of good breeding U leisurely, 
dignified movement, which must be miintimed even 
wl^n travelling. The average day*B journey considered 
suitable for a Bukharan dignitary used to be a stage of 
barely over five miles. These stages were called *tash’ 
(stone or hill), because the soldiers sent in advance of 
their master used to erect every five mile* or so a small 
dais of stones about three foet high, on which the teg’s 
tent would be jntched for the night. So it comes about 
that the five-mUe tash is the unit of distance in Bukhara 
for measuring roads or estimating journeyi. Even in the 
foce of danger it would be impocsiblc for a Bukharan 
aristocrat to contemplate uavelling at greater speed. 

1 was also greatly interested in the method in which 
the begs paid over their annual tribute to Che Amir. 
My in^mant, the last Beg of Balsun, had paid over 
hit last tribute oo the j6th of April 1920. It consisted of: 

70 hones with silver>plaied harness and stimipa set 
with turquMc; 

too robes of honour: 20 each of satin, silk, gold bri> 
cade, cashmere, and cotton; 

goo pieces of silk material; 

g,ooo taoga of gold and silver (a tanga equals about 
10 kopeks), say 500 roubles; 

25 silver girdles set with turquoise; 

100 batman each of rice, millet, wheat, and barley, 
say 280 lb. each, avoirdupois; 
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so tr4uispOT( CMDeU; 

2 dasir uruniated gold, say 145 lb. avolrdupcu; 

S daair of uomiowd silver, uy 362 Ib. avoirdupois. 

Tbe B^un province has a population of approxi* 
matoly 90,000 souls who had to cough up not only the 
expenses of thdr begs, but in addition this stately 
cribuie to the Amir. My Beg assured me that his tribute 
was not by any means the heaviest In the country. 

Tbe Begs naturally dreaded like the very devil these 
tribute journeys of chein. Not one of them knew whether 
be would be allowed to return to bis post or not. Kis 
very existence hung on tlie favour of the Amir, the in¬ 
trigues of his Jhvourltes, and tbe accident of whether 
the ruler chose to be pleased or not with the quality of 
the tribute offered. Many a beg set out lor Bukhara in 
the full suiuhine of royal favour—and never returned. 
Either the executioner had received the order *Offwith 
his head!' or the luckless fellow was slowly rotting In one 
of the Amir’s dungeons, wluch were never known to 
relinquish their prey. To cry and keep in the Amir's 
good graces a beg was forced to eurry favour with the 
higher Court officials and the favourites of (he day by 
making princely gifb to them, for a Single word from 
one of them was often sufficient to cause hii downlaU. 
Tbe beg's subjects bad of course to be further bled in 
order to supply the necessary bribes. 

When the Amir Saiyid Musaffar ud Din died in 1686 
his successor Saiyid Abad Khan summoned all the begs 
CO Bukhara. TbirTy*two of them responded to the com* 
mand. Eighteen were executed and durtcea Imprisoned, 
so that the new Amir could replace them fay his own 
nominees. Only one was reinstated in his ofbee. All the 
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property of the ex>beg8 wa«, mcideat&Uy^ eon&eated. 

When I agaio took the road 1 travelled through the 
lovely mouotain country of the Hisar range to Q^a 
Khoval and Tang 1 Khturara and southwards over the 
last oulhers of the mountains dovm into the fruitfijl 
valley of the Amu Darya to Kelif on the Afghan bor* 
der. In 2916 I had escaped (rom the prUon camp of 
Katta Qprghao, but bad the bad luck to lose my way 
south of Gutar, so that instead of making Kelifi as I 
bad ineended> I ran straight into the arms of the Buk' 
haran police, who surrendered me to the Ruisians, I 
now turned my cart into the caravan road which was 
dies CO have led me to freedom. Beside the spring of 
Kuh i Tang I bivouacked again in tlie open-^fbr the 
first lime for months. There were some Sarti bving in 
mud huts in the neighbourhood, but the look of their 
miserable little hovels made me shudder. Late the foU 
lowing night my cart rumbled and clattered over a 
bridge and acroii a stream, and half an hour later 1 was 
baiting at the door of a serai in Kelif. 

On the road 1 had overtaken a lot of carts laden with 
red rock*sa]t, bringing the natural wealth of the moon* 
tains down to the volley. The southern slopes of the 
mountains facing the Ajnu are rich in various kinds of 
ore. Gold, iron, copper, lead, sulphur, turquoise 
have been dug out here for centuries, without there 
having been any systematic attempt at mining. What' 
ever cannot easily ht lif^ liom day to day is left to Ue, 
and is thus preserved for future generations. (Plate 27.) 

Above Kelif the Amu Darya is broken by great, 
impassable rapids, 10 that steamers make Kelif thrir 
last port of call. The last steamer of the year happened 
to come up while I was staying there. After August 
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river fiavlgatiOQ la possible ooly as far as KerU, lor how* 
ever shallow their draught, ships axe liable lo strand oo 
shoals and sandbanks. Despite lU great width, the Amu 
ii a sliallow river. During the summer season when the 
melting of tbe snows is at its maxiinum, the river brii^ 
down from Sari Kul {Lake Vietoria), lying higb up on 
the Pamirs at 13,000 feet, hundreds of thousands of 
Cubic yards of sand and mud, with which it clutten up 
its bed. The banks arc thinly populated and the steamer 
service is a poorly paying business wluch has only been 
started in fiiirly recent tiixies^ 

The ships plying on the Amu Darya at tliat time had 
previously seen service on the Sir Darya, a river where 
mud^ilting is even speedier and more serious. The ships 
were originally built in Germany to order of the tsarist 
government, l^t the ipedficaiions sent were incorrect. 
TTiey drew too much water. Witliout their being re* 
measured they were sent down tbe Sir Darya to tbe 
Sea of Aral and up the Amu, and are expected to do the 
best they can to hnd a navigable channel for tbemielvo. 
It often happeoi that t boat will take a fcrioight or more 
CO do the stretch between Kerki and Cbaxjui, which is 
the most mud-ridden of all. Tbe most mo^raie horse* 
man can cover the distance in well under one day, so 
you will not be surprised to learn that tbe steamers are 
not much used for passenger traffic. I did thU journey 
myself by boat in : 91€ as a prisoner. Our ship, the Tnr 
AUxandtt, took Six days, which the captain considered an 
unusually favourable record. 

On the present occasion I hastened to apply direct to 
the captain of the Red Turkmenislw, and aseertained 
that his ship was leaving in three days for Peiro Alexan* 
drovsk. I asked whether he would be prepared to give a 
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&ec to a State geologiit. He retorted by asking 

if 1 played chess. 1 gladly said ‘Yes’. 'Diercupon he 
explaio^ that in that case he would be delighted to 
take me on any terms, even free of charge. Emboldened 
by this success I suggested that perhaps he would also 
be kind enough to carry my horse and care for noihiog, 
to which be also agreed. 

So 1 took my place on the deck of the white*paintcd, 
daszliiigly clean little ship, let my feet dangle over the 
nde towards the Alghan shore> and looked acroei at the 
^ther bank which had once been the goal of so much 
passionate desire. How different my life would have 
been had 1 suuek the river here that time instead of 
•eventy-hve miles farther weal I The captain came and 
lat beside me» offered me cigarettes, and began to talk. 
He had been plying for thirty*two years up and down 
the thousand miles or so of navigable river between 
Kelif and the Sea of Aral, and had served on each of 
the four steamers that dUl the ruo. He had been cap* 
tain of the Tscr AUxandtr foom i$n to igao—this made 
me prick up my cars—which the Bukharans Mt hre to 
when she was at anchor In Ulam. Her charred bull was 
still lying alongside the bank. When we passed her a 
fow days later I gaaecl on the wreck with something akin 
to homesickness. It was the very ship which had carried 
me back, afoer my abortive dash for freedom, to tlie 
dungeons of Chaijui. 

In Kerki I bade good-bye to my eccentric friend, the 
river captain, carrying off an ample supply of cigarettes 
which I had won from him at chess. My cart and nag 
were dragged ashore with much difficulty. In 1918 you 
had had to wade through tlie marsh to the ship, but now 
a wooden pier jutted far out into the river, and I 
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couJd disembark diTshdd. There was a efun-khuiA near 
the landing-stage, and I conhded my horse to the care 
of iu owner, while I myself climbed up the loess hill 
which led to the former castle of the Beg, later the seat 
of the Qpsh fiegi. 

Great red flags were fluttering in (he mnd from both 
towers of the entrance gale. The Amir’s arms had been 
torn down and replaced by the hammer and dckle; only 
the bare mud walls and a pair of prehistoric muazle* 
loading guns stood unchanged since my presdous visit. 
The former fortress now housed the local Soviet of Kerki 
under (he chairniAnship of Madame Kuliyeva. (Platt 
99.) How (he world changes! Madame Kuliyeva had 
been up tiU 1970 the veiled alave-woman of one All 
Yusuf, a rice merchant. After (he Revolution she had 
been one of the first women to offer her services (o the 
Soviet, and had shown so much initiative and organiv 
ing ability that she had been appointed chairman of the 
local Soviet—A pofltlon equivalent to mayor or burgo¬ 
master. I paid a call 00 the lady, a woman of about 
forty, and found her a moat able and energetic person, 
not Id the least embarrassed in admitting that site had 
first learot to read and write three years ago. She knew 
no other language than Usbeg, but she was spending 
three hours a day working hard at Russian so as to be 
able to convene with Ruuians. She gave me an order 
for food on the Soviet co*operaUvc store, which 1 did 
not scruple to make use the more gratefully that 
Ramaaan began the day afler my arrival and without 
the order I might easily have starved. 

Ramazan Is the Muslims’ month-long fast and It It a 
nightmare to all the non-Muhammadan inhabitants of 
Turkistan. Possibly it had its origin in religious and 
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bygieoic Ideas, but with the ccotiiiies it baa become an 
ineradicable feature of lalanuc observance. Communuc 
teaching baa been powerleM to abolish ic. The author!* 
ties even clcee the Government ofRoes during the feat, 
and ody the military can afford to Ignore it. In earlier 
days all AghUng ceased duriog Ramazan, and as late 
as the summer of 1918 the Amir seat an envoy to the 
Ruaaiani to request them to agree to a truce during the 
fast} u bis soldiers could only &ght at night. 

Duriog the month of the fast the true Muslim must 
neither eat nor drink from sunrise to sunset. He must 
not even wash nor take physic, be may not even smell 
a Aower or smoke a cigarette, for nothing whatever is 
permitted to enter the body. Tlte Muslim Fast bears no 
raemblanco to our European fasu. It does not con¬ 
sist in merely refraining from meat food or in any 
such irifring modltlcatioas of diet, It imposes complete 
and unqualified abstinence during the hours of day« 
light. In the burning heat of Turlusian the ban on water 
is particularly severe. No sooner lias the sun set, how¬ 
ever, than eating and drinking begin with a vengeance 
and the quantities of Ibod consumed seem almost in* 
credible. Singiogi dancing, and music continue all ojgbt 
through, and fireworks are let off. (Plate 98.) Towa^ 
dawn, when the Ramazan drum sounds through the 
streets, the orgy reaches its height, lor every one hastily 
stuffs himself with as much as he can possibly hold, 
the belter to endure through the coming day. Naturally 
the provision shops and eating-places in the baaaar are 
all ciceed by day. No Uabeg nor Sart would cook or 
even handle food while daylight lasts. 

As the co-operative supplied the small garrison of 
Kerki with fo^ 1 was able to view the ioconveoieoces 
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of Ramazaa with detacbmeni u long ad 1 dtayod in tho 
town. But I could hardly put ia a whole mon th there. 
So one night, armed with a little ready moaey which 
Chairman Kuliyeva had given me Irom State reaourcea, 
1 made my purchases in the basaar, (etched my hone 
out of its stable, and Kt out on the road to I 

very soon regretted having brought the cart. The wheels 
sank deep into the desert sand and most of the weds were 
dry. It is true that I had broughttwo sheepskins of water, 
which I refilled whenever opportunity offered,* but the 
salty water of tlie desert wells only served to accentuate 
my thirst instead of rebevlng it. The shortage of water 
became so acute that I finally abandoned tny cart In the 
middle of the desert, to save at least myielf and my horse 
by flight. 

Q^irshi used in olden days to be one of the summer 
resorts of the Amir, On arrival there 1 went down with 
another severe attack of (ever. There was a Kuislan 
colony of about twenty people in Q^nhi, boasting a 
Russian assistant doctor among them. He succeeded in 
curing me at least sufficiently to enable me to face the 
desert ride from Qfirslu to Qpra Kul—another 'Black 
Lake*, not of course to be confused with the Great 
Qpra Kul on the Pamirs, where I had spent the winter 
with my Q^his hosts, in the course of our eonversadon 
1 learnt that the doctor had been taken prisoner by the 
Austrians during the war and had been intern^ at 
KnitteKeld in Styiia, where he had learnt to talk a little 
German. 

Q^hi is a typical desert town situated at the eon* 
fiuenee ofsever^ of those little salt screams which unex' 
pectedly spring out of the desert, flow along awhile, 
and then vani^ into the sands again, coding as my> 
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Cerioiuly ai they begin. They flow in a star-shaped pat¬ 
tern round the town. The oasis Is therefor e net aflhcted 
with the shortage of water that is w frequent In other 
places in Buhbara. The whole neighbourhood ii inter- 
sected by Irr^ation channels bringing ample water 
everywhere. The fertility and productivity of Q^hi 
and the quality of its feuiis are femous throughout 
UzbegUtao. Ricei corn, lucerne, cotton, grapes, hgs, 
apricots, pomegranates, and peaches weighing a pound 
apiece, ofeen rot in the fields and on the trees for lack 
of sufficient buyers to benefit by the over-luxuriant har¬ 
vest. Mountains of sweet melons and watermelons, as 
well as raisins, are piled in the baaaar and can be pur¬ 
chased for a song. 

I sold my horse to the ehai-kitatia-tfuk with whom 1 
was putting up, so as to raise enough money to pay for 
the caravan journey to Q^ra Kul. I cnlght have had to 
put 1 a three weeks lo Qprshi it I bad had to wait till 
Kamaaaa was over and some goods caravan would be 
starting. By great good luck, however, a military coIumA 
of Diounted camelry were setting out in Che Karnap 
Ch6l direetion to relieve the Desert Police. At my 
request the commandant agreed to take me with them 
sa far as Chaodir, which lies on the railway between 
Cbajjui and Bukhara. This arrangement would save 
me many inconveiuences, not least ^e long delay. 

Strangely enough, the commandant was a Russian 
~an ex-tsarist officer no l ess who had served in Q^ghan 
during the War. On tlie march I chatted with him about 
politics and eeonomka. His Vzbeg men knew no Rus- 
rian, so be felt it safe to discuss even the most dangerous 
topics with considerable freedom. His was the typical 
story of the Rusaan intelligence officer overtaken by the 
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Revolution. Whether he felt in yyiripethy with Com* 
mujurc ideaJa or not, the iotiact of self>praervatioa 
prompted hun to offer allegiance to the new r^me. 
He bad tned to earn a living as interpreter, shoemaker, 
and even cooUe, but had fioally reverted to his original 
profeadon of soldier. He wa* in poneaaion of authenUc 
facts and could take a detached view of the flctividea of 
the new nilert. I learnt many interesting things from 
him. 

Turkistao has no industries and consequently no pro 
letariaC, and Bolshevism caused therefore an even greater 
upheaval than in Russia. 

The Bolsheviks were forced artificially to ereate (he 
prerequisites fee their propaganda They first flooded 
the country with regulations, proclamations, and rally¬ 
ing cries. They formed a staff of prcfeislonal agiuton. 
Next, factories, co-operatives, peasant organisations, 
and workshops had to be created in the deserts and 
oases of Turkistan lo as to cortjure up elass-conscloui- 
ness where none had been before. The most grotesque 
attempts were made in fact to call the non-existent pr> 
letariat into being. 

Up till jgao Bukhara had been the most peaceAil 
country in the world; shut in by Its Ulicnitable deserts 
of sand it had preserved Its age-old traditions unaltered. 
Untainted by contact witb European civUitation, it was 
the empire of a despotic amir, who ruled In his citadel 
of Bukhara undUruibed by rebellions or governtnental 
crises. 

Sole and unquestioned autocrat of this great land, the 
Amif lived in his fortress on its dominating hill and 
ruled after the tirae-bonoured custom of his predeces¬ 
sors. Ad day long officials, courtiers, officers, and dig- 
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nitanes mixed with tbe p«opU ia the nagie circle reund 
the palace, awaiiing the coromandj of tbeir master. No 
man dared co pass the entraoce gate without thrice 
prcenting hiouelf to the ground. 

Suddenly, in a night, all was changed. Tbe people 
of Bukhara were roused from sleep by the thurider of 
their own and tbe Russian guns, and when they ven¬ 
tured out of their mud houses they learned thM tbeir 
Amir was uo more and that another force had seised 
the reuu^he Young Bukharans. The allies who had 
lent a hand against the despot soon showed their band. 
The Young Bukharans, enemies of tradltloo, friends of 
progress and of Western culture, had only been tem¬ 
porary tools. They were soon brushed aside to make way 
for Ruisiani, selected, hard-boiled Communists, who 
were installed in all offices and positioni of authority, 
Madrasihi and mosques were taken out of tbeir han^ 
and converted into assembly halls and centre* of agita¬ 
tion, in which skilled orators preached the glories of 
Communism. New and mysterious words: organiza¬ 
tion, manufacture, redistribution of land, equality of 
rights, flew from mouth to mouth like magic spells, at 
the sound of which men shook and trembled. Great 
caravam. piled high with sheets of propaganda and 
revolutionary ilogaos, travelled in the charge of agita¬ 
tors from oass to oasis and spread the new goepel^)r 
at least strove to spread It Laws were promulgated for¬ 
bidding tbe veiling of women. Hie black cap, the 
widow’s badge of shame, was abolished by decree, and 
agricultural machines which the Commumsts had for 
yean been promising to the peasants of Russia, were 
packed ofl'flrstiDto Central Asia to create an impreuicn, 

Tbe whole Moscow programme, drawn up on to gran- 
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dioee & scale and at such great expense, v/as ^vrecked on 
the chmat, the women’i hoite'hair veil. The meniblk of 
Bukhara were ready to adapt themaelvea to any changes: 
but the unveilijig of (heir women was unthinkable. This 
law knocked the bottom out of the Soviet boat Bukhara 
refused to be intimidated by the soldiers of tbe Red 
Army, by their maehine^ns, by their quick-firing 
artillery. Rebellion Samed forth, from north to south, 
trom east to west. Oasis a^r oa^ arrested the Ruiuan 
Ck^ramiasara and the battle*cry: ‘Bukhara (or the Uz« 
begsl* spread through the mud towns with the speed of 
a prairie hre. Enver Pasha, supported by the powerful 
secret soueiy of the Ishana, leis^ bis opportunity and 
fanned the flamei with great asiuteneas. He did not live 
to reap the harvest he had sown, but a mighty wave of 
rebellion swept Turkistan from end to end, and Moscow 
was compelled, with good grace or bad, to mske con- 
cessloas; for a Central Asia In perpetual revolt and kept 
in hand only by force would have shattered the whole 
constructive programme of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. And so, during the very months that I had 
been touring Persia and purchasing carpets for Qpn- 
oadi, the various'independent' repubbes ofUsbegistao, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and ^rghi^taa had come 
to birth, while the former Khanate orKhlwa was once 
more endowed with its historic title of Khwarizm (the 
Ghorasmia of Herodotus). With gnashing of teeth Mos¬ 
cow proclaimed these states autonomous aod for the 
future treated them to some extent as such. Their inde¬ 
pendence is of course controlled and pobdeaUy Influ¬ 
enced from Moscev^. 

Tbe first legislative act of the new Asian republics 
was to revoke the law relating to women’s vdls, and to 
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restotc Qiauy origmal place^naroa which the Elusuans 
la the first Intcttication of imagioed victory had called 
after Venous cbaraciera of the Revolution. Many of 
these stank io the ooatrila of Turkiatan, and were duly 
blotted off the map. Freedom of roll^on was restored, 
and the law of Islam was in part Incorporated in the 
law of the land. 

Theie, and many other things, my Ruadan informant 
told me as we rode from Q^hi to Kasan, Mashhad, 
and Khadi Mubor towards Chandir. The old, well* 
trodden caravan road seemed dead. We met only a ihv 
caravans bringing Ironware and petroleum from Buk> 
Kara to the south. The desert we were riding through 
is in no way difrbrent from the great desert of the Q^a 
Qpm sand and nothing but aajvd as far aa eye ean 
Kc. When the low mud towers of a well are sighted, 
man and beast rejoice at the thought of water, though 
the wells in this region contain more salt than anywhere 
else in Asia. But the water is at least cool and a draught 
of it gives the momentary illusion of quenching ihint. 
No sooner have you mounted again, however, and be¬ 
gun to sweat than thirst returns worse than before. At 
such moments a drink ofiweet water or a piece of clean 
ice seems the highest attainable earthly bliss. 

It is amazing on how little the people of the desert 
contrive to live. There is here not a sign of the rich flocks 
and herds you see io the oases; a lew bony, ha]f*starvcd 
sheep end an occasional skinny cow arc the only cattle 
owned by some hundreds of people—apart, of course, 
from their indispensable esun^. Tliere is no fi^t; there 
are no melons. Millet and bsxley are the only crops and 
yet these folk love their bit of ground and would not 
leave it. 
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After Khadi Mubor the rood runs through a com¬ 
pletely waterless sffeicii of ugbty-fivc miles or so, and 
water rauit be carried. Fortunately the wells of Khadl 
Mubor are lea salty than the others, but the water from 
them must be purchased. The water-tax ofrweory kopeks 
(about 4^.} per watenkio is the only source of revenue 
the oasis pcsseasea. The assistant doctor who was at¬ 
tached to our column had a thermometer with him 
which he set in the shade of a wall. It registered 
degree* ?. in the shade. The hot air AieVered in the 
intolerable heat and there was not a breath of wind 
stirring. The inhabitanti of Mashhad bemoaned the fact 
that the heat had been so great that their stocb of dung- 
fuel had spontaneously caught fire and tlicy would now 
be left fireleas all the winter and would frene to death. 
Our commandant promised to report the ease to the 
Soviet io Bukhara and have some fuel sent to them be¬ 
fore the winter if he could. 

To evade this terrifie lieat the commandant decided 
that we should only march at night. We started ofT as 
darkness fell, the thermometer then reading 03 degrees 
F. The worst day of all was our halt on the 4th of 
August. The soldien had fixed their bayonets and 
plunged them in the ground, spreading the teat can¬ 
vas over the stocks of their inverted rifle* in order to 
gel a little shade. If by chance you touched any metal 
object you dropped it at once with a cry—it blistered 
the hand, The rifle* had w be unloaded. Cartridge 
bcltt and the ammunition for our three machine-guns 
were buried in the sand at some disunce from the camp 
for fear of their exploding of themselves. We also buried 
our waterskins, lc*t they should bunt and waste our 
priccles* water. Weary and worn out as we were, none 
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of us <ou]d deep. Soldiers asd anim als sdU:e rolled ret* 
ledy about, gro&idiig. If robben or rebels bad surprised 
us» not a soul would have had strength to offer reds* 
(ance. At last the merciless sun weot down and within 
a quarter of an hour the tiighi was pitch dark. Gursing 
and swearing the men loaded up th^ animals, a radon 
of water was issued for each, and the camels were urged 
to speed so that we might reach the golddaden Zaraf* 
sban by dawn. 

It was an interminable night. 1 re&alned from asking 
the doctor fitllow wbat his tliermometer said. What 
was the use? With or without a thermometer the heat 
was equally intolerable. No one spoke a word the wl^le 
night through. I doubt if anyone was capable of for* 
mulating a coherent thought, so dof*tired were we 
all. 

It was getting towards morning when, without any 
encouragement from their rideTS, the camels suddenly 
quickened their pace and preKotly broke Into a crazy 
gallop. Half an hour* i march*-(ive miles away—they 
had Kented the river and there was no bolding them. 
Joyously we gave them their head, not sorry ourselves 
to have escaped from bell. In vain the commaodant 
warned ui al^ut snakes. Each man tore off his clothes, 
leapt into the shsJlow river, and drank dll he could 
drink no more. Then we merrily splashed each other 
like little children and shouted for sheer joy. 

In Chandir 1 bade a warm farewell to the comman* 
dant, who, poor chap, had to lead his meri out again 
into the red*hot desert, while I was heading for the gar* 
deni and pools of Bukhara. Again and again he sud 
wbat a pleasure it had been to meet another European. 
It would certainly be many months before be could get 
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ftw&Y ^ Samarqaod or Biddtara aod mix with hii owo 
kind agaia. As a parting glA he presented me with a 
box of dgaxettes. 

Cbandir posseasea bo railway station. It used to be 
RB optional halt and trains could be stopped on request^ 
bur now that Chore was only one iraiB a day It had been 
cut out. 1 bad spotted an old trolley lying In a ruined 
railway shod. 1 opened my box of cigarettes in the hopes 
of bribing the railway mao into compliance with my 
plans. Imagine my amazement to find a twenty*rouble 
note on top! It wasn^t likely that the Russian clgaroltt 
makers had taken to packing twenty-rouble notes into 
each box of cigarettes; 2 could only conclude thac the 
money was a gill from the thoughtful dcnoti who had 
thus chceen unobtrusively to help my fioaoces. With this 
and the hundred and ten roubles I had got for my horM 
in Qpnhi, I was oow free of money anxieties for some 
time to come. ! spent ten roubles on acquiring the right 
to ride on the trolley as far ai Xul, where there 
was a station at which the trains stopped. 

As soon as it was dark» I placed my scanty kit on the 
trolley, seised the lever, and began to work it to and 
fro with all my might. Whatever sins I have committed 
Z must have expiated the bulk of them that night. 1 was 
out of training Sind 1 grosmed and coughed under the 
exertion necessary to keep the wretched trolley moving. 
1 ofren stopped and ran down to the Zara&ban to have 
a drink and souse my body with the cool water. At long 
Last 1 spied Che dark outline of an unlit railway station 
in front of me. I bad arrived in C^ra Kul, the oasis 
which has given its name to the vsJuable lambskins. 

Almost all travellers in Turkistan have let themselves 
be tempted into retailing terrible horrors connected 
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with the process of procuring these skins.'Even the 
Viennese Jacques Jftger, whose book appeared in 1903, 
writes: 'The method of extracting the unborn-lamb 
skins from the mother sheep is so cruel that I dare not 
barrow the reader's feelings by describing it.* 

Similar statemeeU are frequent. It ii noteworthy* 
however* that no two of these eye* and ear-witoease*^ 
fer such they pretend to be—^describe these alleged 
cruelties in the same way. Each appears to have wit¬ 
nessed a different method, or else diey are ulent about 
details and record only that terrible cruelty la practiMd. 

I have been three limes In Bukliara myself and 1 have 
lived (or seven yean in Turkistao, amongst other places 
in the Katta Q^ghan district* which, next to Qftra Kul 
itself, is liit most important breeding centre for Q^a 
Kui sheep, and never once have I seen any process en¬ 
tailing the slightest cruelty to animab. The pelt of the 
Q^a Kul sheep>-wrongly called Persian, or Astrakhan, 
or Fat'Taii in Europe^appears to reach its bat con¬ 
dition in the two oases of Qara Kul and Katta Qprgban. 
All attempts to breed these sheep successfully in Persia 
or China have conspicuously fail^* though the breeders 
even tried to transplant the animals' favourite feod, a 
kind of wild com. Tlie breeders of K.ul attribute 
the delicate, tight curls of the pelt, which give it its 
pecuUsx value, to the fact that their sheep eat this wild 
corn, which grows only in these two placa in Turkistan 
and refuses to thrive elsewhere. As soon as the sheep are 
transferred to another place the pells lose all thdr 
characteristic qualides. The lambskins arc mostly ex¬ 
ported via Persia or Astrakhan, a fact which no doubt 
accounts for the inaccurate nama given them in 
Europe. 
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While I was stayiag in Kul 1 took Umc and 
trouble to Inveeligate this question and bcc for myself 
the method by which the skins are procured. Contrary 
to the prevailing rumour, the pregnant ewes are tfeated 
with the greatest care and tenderness, especially in the 
last days before the iambi are born. The mother sheep 
are far too valuable to be sacrificed or maltreated in 
any way. And the intent lambs are likewise handled 
with a^ecrionate attention. They are killed on the 
fourth to eighth day. The little pelt is at once wrapped 
in salt and barley fiour to preserve (be curls. It Is 
therefore an absolute mytli that the ewe’s belly is cut 
open while she Is still alive and that tlie lamb must be 
slaughtered while sdU warm in its mother’s womb in 
order to preserve il^ beauty of the skin. 
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F rom Q^ra Kd 1 proceeded some fifty rcilet by 
rail to Bukhara. The railway niiu in an abiolutely 
atrai^ht line through richly cultivated country to 
the amall of Q^han, which la the junction for 
the branch line to Bukhara. The laat time 1 haid atayed 
in Qpghan it waa a modeac little apct which, apart from 
tile barracb which belonged to the Ruatian Frontier 
Force, boaited only two European building*, the reu* 
dence of the Diitrict Commaadant and the mail livery 
atabJea, which were in private hand*. The conceailcn* 
aire in thoie day* waa a German named Schmid, whoae 
neighbour, the apothecary Relnhard^eJio a German 
‘-proved a great benefactor to the priaonera of war in 
Katta Qprghan and Samarqand. 

Juii as in my old pruocerKif'war daya, there were 
carriages standing in front of the railway station, wait* 
iog to be hired. But reasons of economy led me to preftf 
travelling to Bukbara by rail. In olden days the railway 
was never used and it had been destroyed by the Buk* 
harans, but since 19*9 it has again been in action. Two 
trains a day ran to the station in front of the main city 
gale of Bukhara. The little train consisted of one engine 
and two coaches and it proceeded at a very leisurely and 
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comtorcftble pace^ fijuUy comiDg to a halt jidt und«r 
the diy wall. 

Bukhara war once the lariest and m»t powerful 
empire in Tranr^Oxiana and centralized all iu wealth 
and glory in ia capital city, which was known until 
1^20 as 'Bukhara the Hoi/. The Rusuaos were reluc* 
tant to rob It completely of an Impreaiive epithet and 
it is now entitled 'Bukhara the NoUe'. 

The city is exaxmely ancient. A coruiderable settle* 
ment is known to have existed here more than three 
thousand years ago. In the course of her history Buk* 
bara has Ixen repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt. Under 
the rule of the Arabs she attained to immense wealth. 

Two hundred and fifteen years after the Hijra (a.z>. 
6 as) Abd ul Abbas built the city walh which ii standing 
CO this day. He raised it as a protection against the ever* 
present threat of Turkoman attacks, for the wealth of 
che city acted as a constant lure to raiders. Then the 
Arabs ^came maiters, and they laid out the greater par t 
of the huge system of artiheial irrigation channels be* 
tween the Amu Darya and the Zarafiban which still 
serve the dty and its environs. 

Some conception of the immense wealth of the city 
can be formed ftom the ancient writings, which tell 
that it paid an annual tribute of 200,000 dirhems to the 
Khalif of Baghdad. Under the Samanids Bukhara paid 
taxes to the tune of over a mlllioo dirhems. 

Bukhara was also the centre of Islamic culture and 
oriental handicrafts. The silks and clothing materiab 
which were there produced were accounted ebe most 
valuable and (he most beautiful in all Asia, and thnr 
fame extended to Arabia, Pereia, and Egypt, and even 
as far as Greece. In those days only three dyes were 
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knowD in Bukhara, white, red, and green. Only vege¬ 
table dyes were employed, ibr animal and, of course, 
ardilcUl chemical dyes were unknown. Ne^ct to her 
costly materials, her carpets carried the &me of Buk* 
bars lar and wide through the Islamic world. The Buk¬ 
haran carpets of those days were so valuable that the 
town could remit its tribute of 200,000 dirhems to Bagh¬ 
dad in the form ofeae single carpet. 

Under the successors of the Arabs Bukhara fell on 
evil days, until Timur the Lame brought a new era of 
glory. At his court in Samarqaad he assembled artists 
from every quarter of the known world, and with their 
assistance he erected buildings the like of which had 
never before been dreamed of. The last of the great 
Timuridi, the royal astronomer Ulugh Beg, also d^ 
voted himself to Bukhara and built a large number of 
magnlticeoi mMC|ues and madrasahs. 

It was assuredly neither mere vanity nor self-conceit 
which prompted the people of Bukhara to ask the travel¬ 
ler Vamb^ry; ^Hajl, you have seen many lands. Now 
tell us, is there In all the world any city so beautiful as 
Bukhara?* The unspoiled beauty of the city bad indeed 
no rival. 

Until the Bolshevik conquest, Bukhara was the only 
isolated oasis which was the home cf oriental culture 
and the spirit of Islam. The arteieni city walls with 
their watch-towers and loopholes would have been 
small prolectioD against the tide of Western influence; 
a more potent guardian of Bukhara’s integrity was the 
historic rlvab7 of England and Russia, both of whom 
cast jealous eyes on the hub of Central Asia. The Amin 
of B^ara were masters In the art of playing (he one 
oft against the other for tbeir own advantage, so that 
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Bukhara’s independence and Individuality were thus 
moi^ efi^tively protected than the Middle Empire of 
Ghioa by lu Gnat Wall. 

The available space invde the town is resuicted, and 
every IrKh of it is turned to good account. This has kept 
foreign intruders at bay. Even the eitcesi native popula* 
tion is forced to quit the town and seek new ineans of 
livelihood in the outskirts. Probably no oriental dry has 
ever been lo oompletely In the hands of religious fana- 
dci aa Bukhara, The power of mullas and muiUi was 
unlimited. As late as (9I9> when I was Jo the dtyi 
o(hcers of the faith used regularly to patrol the streets 
and baxaars, hold up tlie passert*by, and crots*quc8tion 
them about any chance sitrefi of the QprSn or the laws 
of the Shariah. If the luckless Believer could ^ve no satis* 
foctory answer the officer would order hit police escort 
to arrat and carry him off» issuing a warning to any 
others who might prove inadequately versed In their 
sacred book. Punishment took Um form either of a beat* 
log or a fine. 

The city had eleven gates, which were cloeed at night* 
fall, and any movement to and fro within the cUy aAer 
this hour was forbidden under heavy perudty. From die 
outbreak of the World War till tpao the city gates were 
closed all day as well, and no one could pass through 
without producing a special permit. Nowadays the gates 
are open day and night arid there are no restrictions 
whatever on people’s movements. 

The life of the night*watcbman in Bukhara has, 
however, undergone no change, Hundreds of them 
still wander ihrougb the streeb, as they have always 
done, protecting the quarter of the city allotted to 
th<ur care. Each watchman la equipped with a cudgel, 
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which be bangs several times on the gate of every co\lr^ 
yard as he passes by—thus lodmidacrng would*be law* 
breakers of every kind. The noise of tlie watchmen's 
knocking echoes through the streets, and serves the 
double purpose of reassuring the househoJders—prov* 
ing that the watthmeu are really awake aud that they 
are earning their pay—and scaring off burglsirs. I suj^ 
pose the system works, nnee it continues. The watchman 
is, liowever, boiuul by the strict general law forbidding 
any one tc eater another person's house. 

The system of aigbt>watching in the bazaars is even 
more peculiar. All the streets in the bazaars are roofed 
in as a protection against the sua, and every couple of 
hundred yards they are provided with skybghls. Through 
these you can look down on the bootb'Uke shops below. 
The oightwatchman walks along the tops of the roo& 
like an invisible guardian angel, beating his drum with¬ 
out iotermusioc and peering dwn at intervals through 
the to observe the effect of his procedure. 

None of the watchmen carry arms and those potted 
00 the roofs could only get down into the streets by long 
roundabout ways If they did want to arrest a thief, so 
the eflect of their activities must be moral rather tbao 
practical. The de^ed result, however, is achieved and 
the fact remains that theft and burglary arc the rarest 
of all crimes In Bukhara. 

Next to SarDaiqaod, Bukhara was and still is the 
largest commerdal centre of Central Asia. A great part 
oftbe city Is tsken up by serais and caravanserais. These 
used formerly to be either the property of the Amir or 
else pious fbundations; they are now under the dire^ 
tioo of the Uabeg Soviet. These serais may perhaps best 
be compared to oui customs houses and warehouses. 
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They are uaually one or two jioiics high aod are built 
round a large central court. The court and the lower 
rooms serve as storerooms, the upper ones as offices and 
shops. An open terrace, lihe a verandah corridor, runs 
right round the frooc of die upper story and all the 
door* open oa to it. Summer and winter alike the indi¬ 
vidual doors all stand open, for windows are unknown 
and the door is the only source ofli^t 

Most of Bukhara’s baaaars date from her earlier days 
of glory—the Char Su for instance, under one of the 
great cupolas, and the somewhat umilar GoldsmUhi* 
Baaaar which was built by Abd ul Aziz Klian of the 
Sbaiban dynasty, (Plate 39.) Linked to thcM arc the 
bazaars for boo^ padded qullu, shoes, ironware, oma* 
menu, leather, iiuf!s, felt rugi, lilb, end velvets, car- 
peu, pottery, fun, and turbans, In between arc ranged 
the booths of the butchers, dyers, money^hangen, tin* 
smiths, tanners, and imllhi; then follow the salt and 
charcoal dealers, the bakers and fnill>4eUers, the wag¬ 
goners and wheelwrighu, whose booths are Jlbually 
interspersed with eating-houses and teashops. Dealers 
in tobacco, raisins, and cotton have a bazaar of thdr 
own, 10 have the traders In wool and camel’s hair. 

Almost every meet in the bazaars terminates In the 
monumental building of some madrasah or mosque, 
whose cupola and facade are covered with gold or blue 
mosaics. The secret of making these coloured mosaics 
Is lost, and they can nowadays be neither copied nor 
replaced. £ven before the War Muslim piety had been 
unavailing to check a lively trade in these faiences with 
Russia and Persia; for European tourists will pay fabu¬ 
lous Sums for them. The results of this collecting mania 
have been tragic in the extreme. The walb have been 
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stripped of Char lovely coverings up to the height of a 
man’s outstretched arm and the laying bare of the brown 
mud which uaderUee these priceless tiles detracts enor* 
mousiy &cm the total effect. When you climb up and 
stand on one of the flat roofk lh)m which the depreda* 
tions of the vandals cannot be seen, the origiiutl efiect 
is restored, and you are tlien most literally dazzled by 
the glory of blue and gold on every side. The unspoiled 
golden cupola of Gur i Shah, framed by the blue-tiled 
cupola and minarets of IKwan Begi, Khalifa Nias. 
Harun ar Rashid, Mlrza Ulugh Beg, Khiaban, Khalifa 
Hussain, Mir Arab, Madir Khan, and many others, 
coMtitute a sight which no one, wlio has had the Incal¬ 
culable privilege of leebg it can ever forget. (Plates 
and Sf) 

The traffic In the streets of the city is indeacribable. 
Caravans with heavily laden camels, high'piled carts, 
riders on horse and donkey, thrust through the narrow 
lanes and streeU; Persians, A^hani, Indians, Ts^lks, 
Chinese, Bukharan Jews, and representatives of dozens of 
other Asiatic peoples enliven the scene. Hindus, cast^ 
mark on forehead, are chiefly busy as money-changers 
and actively compete in this business with the Parsecs, 
who are at once c^tinguishable by tbeir iiiky*black felt 
caps. The Afghans and Arroeoiaos are mainly moneylen¬ 
ders and still employ their ancient lally-sticb in prefer¬ 
ence to more medern methods of book-keeping. Woe to 
the dilatory debtorl If the day of reckoning passes with 
his debt still undischarged, the amount oflt will infallibly 
be carved on the doorpost of his bcpuse, that every passer¬ 
by may know that be has been unable to meet his obli¬ 
gations. 

The pcalion of the Jews In Bukhara is unique. In 

SOS 
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earlier dayi they were considered uad«n, and so much 
despised tba( they could not even he sold as slaves. They 
were forbidden to acquire land-Mhey can do so less than 
ever now under the Soviet r^ginie^and they were not 
allowed then or now to wear the gaily coloured robe or 
turban of Bukhara. In deforence to the religiouj luscep* 
tiUlities of tbeii fellow ciliaens they are idll compelled, 
as they have been for centuries, to wear a cap ot tele or 
fur, to proclaim them uomistakably as Jews. They are 
forbidden to wear the Muslim sash round their waisb 
and must close their cloaks with a narrow hempen cord. 
They sire compelled to live In a tpeeiul quarter of the 
city. Within the four walls of their own houses, however, 
they fling off coarse cap and cloak and wrap themselva 
In the magnificent garments and ailken robu which are 
denied them without, 

The silk merchants are mainly Afghans. They can at 
once be recognized by the little tail of cloth issuing fiom 
the folds of their turban and hanging coquetdshly down 
over their left ear on to thdr breast. Amongit them you 
may occasionally see a modernized Bukharan woman. 
The ordinary womaui’i dress is still the loose robe or 
ponu^e, whose floating sleeves are tied together on the 
back, but the most vital item of her clothing, the ekansl 
or horsehair veil, is nowadays frequently abandoned— 
not always to her advantage I The veil used merdfuUy 
Co hide from view all kinds of uglinesses, and fsces oflen 
devoured and scamd with skin disease, which is the 
terror of the Bukharan streets. 

Bukhara possesses well over a hundred madrasahs 
(religious schools or uoivernties) and remains atlU the 
centre of Islamic leanung, You may here see the Red 
Star of the Soviet or the portrsuts of Lenin aod Kbidi^ 
2og 
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ftlicfFin queer juKiapofltion with the ancient CexC>books 
of Shariat Law and commentaries on the Q>iran. The 
Madiasab Mir Arab is a typical exaniple. Tbe narrow 
ceU of the Imam has shelves along tbe walls, laden with 
sacred boob in Arabic and Kufic script, above which 
hangs a poster in Usbeg which screams: ‘Proletarians of 
all Lands Unite t’ Few religious teachers in other parts of 
tbe world would be able to reconcile two philosophies so 
diametrically opposed. 1 ventured in some asionishment 
to ask bow it was possible, and vras informed that Buk* 
haran students found no difficulty In keeping tbe teach¬ 
ings of Lerun and of Muhammad in two separate mental 
compartments. 

AntUGod projMganda has bad but little effect on tbe 
number of students attending the raadraiahs. Wlule I 
was in Bukhara 9i,ooo future mullas were receiving 
iniimctlon in the city; they had Journeyed Irom the 
remotest corners of Uzbegistan to study the teachings 
of the prophet of Islam. The teaching system of these 
schools or univenities has not the falniest resemblance 
to oun. A verandskh runs round the large central court, 
liton which innumerable little doors lead into small win* 
dowless cells, whoee sole furniture consists of a few lelt 
rugs, a padded quilt, a comb, and a brass water-jug. 
When tbe hour of lostrucdon comes, two or three pupils 
from the neighbouring cells gather in one of the tiny 
rooms and iquat round their teacher on the ground, 
while he reads aloud in a chanting singsong voice. 

The largest building in Bukhara is the Citadel, the 
fortress of the last amirs, part of which has now been 
converted into an anti-imperial museum. The valuable 
sword which used to adorn the right-hand wing of the 
great entrance gate is no longer to be seen. The victori- 
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ous Red troofA carried it off to Tari)l«nl, whence U 
disappeared ia company with Ossipoff, and no trace of 
cither has since been found. In compeosadoo, ai it were, 
tl^e gigantic scourge, emblem of the might of the amirs, 
which was formerly fixed on the other wiog of the door, 
is now the chicfshow.piecc of the museum. Gliaini, neck- 
rings, iostnunents of torture, executioners* iwords and 
blocks, collected fram all the prisooi and dungeons of 
Bukhara, complete the contents of the muMum. The 
pro>Coininunist psychological effect of the exltibiti on 
tbe masses is undeniable. 

Not tar from the Citadel standi the Amir’s summer 
castle, Shirbudun, widi a half-Zuropean fiavour about 
it. A tour of the extensive building is highly interesting. 
The apartmenu which were set aside for the personal 
use of the Amir and hii multitudinous wives liave been 
preserved in their original state—like the Austrian cas¬ 
tles of die H&psburgs. With few exceptions, the walls of 
the rooms are simply colour-washed In white or grey. 
Large, almost modem windows open into the big gar¬ 
dens, once so rigorously Mcluded. The fioors are tiled 
with stone or covered with mosaic. The lo^y eatiance 
door into the throne-room Is magTilficent. It is ofearved 
rosewood and must be of immense value. The throne 
itself is only an outslse easy chair, whose broad armsdid 
duty as a tea table. The Amir bad about twenty differ¬ 
ent bedrooms, zunv to one, now to another of which he 
constantly migrated In great secrecy as a precaution 
against assasunation, just as his Turkish colleagues the 
Sultans of Constantinople were wont to do. The specially 
decorated bedroomin which housed to receive his favour¬ 
ite wife Is probably the finest room in the castle. The 
walls ore covered with heavy silken carpets, which oowa- 
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days, it must be admitted, have a somewhat shabby, 
threadbare look. The cdimg is of juniper and rosewood, 
the earvwg of which is ssiid to have employed several 
artists over a period of thirty yean. The floor is inlaid 
with beautiflUIy preserved mosaic patterns in blue and 
gold. 

The story goes that the graDdfalber of the last Amir, 
when be fdt his cad approaching, sent lo haste for his 
favourite wife and three of his daughters and bad them 
executed, so that no one else might touch or gate on 
them after his death. For his own conveoience he had 
the deed carried out beside hii deathbed, so that he 
might see with bis own eyes that his orden were obeyed. 

The women’s quarters are on the flnt floor. They 
show little to justify the wonderful descriptions which 
are often heard of the luxury of an oriental harem. They 
are simple and sober to a degree. But for the glorious 
silken carpeu and the silk and damask coverings of the 
low bedsteads, you might think you were la a prison 
ceU. Only a few rooms designed for special favourites 
are handsomely adoraed; in them a celling of mirror 
gisits reflects the few rays ofUght from a delicate rosewood 
lattice whicH art allowed to penetrate the darkness. But 
many things mysterious and romantic enough are here 
revealed. The guide stepped up to a large mirror in the 
wall. A touch oa the hidden spring, and it moved aside, 
disclosing a secret stair. This leads to a large enclosed 
gallery surrouading a big hall. A number of small peep* 
holes enable an obsen'er to spy upon the sceoe below. 
While the women of his household were arauiiog them* 
selves with games and dancing, the Amir would watch 
unseen by them, and make his cbdcc. Another secret 
stair leads down from the gsdlery. At the bottom one 
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passage leads into the hall and one to the Amir’s pri* 
vate apartments. A tvhole magazine of toys was piled 
Id the women's hall; old gramophones, doUs, mechani* 
cal figures, boxes of games, puppets Ilhe those of our 
Punch and Judy shows, old F^nch fashion journals, 
picture boob, and sets of building bricks had been col* 
iected to mloUter to the amusement of the ladles. 

In the oppceite wiog the guide opened the doors of a 
buiJt'in cupboard. A completely fur^bed railway sleejy 
ing*<cmpartnient of the eod of the nineteenth century 
came into view. The last Amir's {hther bad a passion lor 
railway journeys and to indulge it often travelled to and 
iro between Bukhara and Qpghan, The muHai. however, 
ol^ected, and be had an exact copy made of a sleeping 
compartment. Behind the window of the compartment 
there was a tiny room lo which his servants used to 
stand and wave strips of coloured paper past ihe window 
panes so that His Majesty might enjoy the complete 
illusion of a railway journey. 

The next room was fitted out as a small private 
mosque. The six chandeliers with which it was lighted 
up are of solid gold^r were, up till ipso. Next to this is 
the ladies* bath. A large tiled basin served as a swimming 
bath, the water of which was heated by the simple device 
of lighting a big fire in the cellar below. Individual bath* 
tubs of copper or auic were ranged all round (he walls; 
dented and full of holes as they now are, they gjve the 
place an air of desolation. About nine feet from the 
ground there are barred windows of red glass which 
shed a rosy light into the bathing room. A neighbouring 
room is provided with peepholes, through which again 
the Amir could secretly observe hii women while they 
bathed, 
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From the bath the guide led me ioto the soiled 
Labyrinth, a large ocu^fonal ball which U divided by 
partitions into the semblance of a maze. Here the Ainii 
used to play at charing the beauties whom he had 
selected ^m the bath. If report speaks true it was the 
dream of every inmate of the harem to hear the eunuch’s 
•unmoDs to the Labyrinth-^because every opportunity 
of intimacy with the Amir spelt jewels and privileges, 
and might prove the first step towards the coveted posi¬ 
tion of favourite. 

The guide of the museum was the man who had been 
the last head eunuch of the Court. He had betrayed the 
secret tvdJng-plaees and treasure houaea to the Red 
troops. Hii knowledge of the castle led to the dUcovery 
of the many concealed passages, stain, and trap-doon, 
and also of the Amir*i secret prison, whose existence had 
always bees denied. When the Red soldiers took posses¬ 
sion of the Citadel and opened the secret dungeons they 
set eighteen imprisoned men and womoni chiefly 
sons and daughten of the Amir, but also some Court 
dignitaries who had mysteriously disappeared. 

The Russian and Bukharan Bolsheviks naturally made 
ca^lal out of these revelations. They took the trouble 
to bring in as many nomads and peasants Irom the oases 
as possible, to demonstrate cflhctively to them the habits 
and cruelties of their former Amir. 

From Shirbudun to the Citadel there runs an under¬ 
ground passage by which the Amir made his escape in 
1920. 

One must give the Bolsheviks tbeix due. They have 
reformed and modernized the army—their main sup- 
port io Bukhara—from top to bottom. I had been rwioe 
on a long viric to Bukhara in 1919 aud I had bad oppor- 
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ruoicy to inform myself about the equipment and Crain* 
ing of the Bukharan Army of those days, and to observe 
varioui military manceuvrea and exerdin outside the 
dcy gates. The soldiers’ imiTonn was a dark'bluc tunic 
with enormously wide red trousers which fell in great 
folds over their battered knec*boots. They wore black 
lambskin caps on their heads with brass badges display* 
ing the arms of tbe Amir^ hand with outsjmad fingers 
—and the arms of the country, a crescent and a star, 
Their weapons were a curved sabre, often innocent of 
scabbard, and an antique Kusiion gun >rith incredl* 
bly long bayonet, Even tbe Amir's guard before the 
palace often went on duty with tom uniforms and in 
summer of^n barefoot. Unwashed, unshaven, patched, 
and ragged, with miscellaneous odds and ends of uni* 
form, they presented the most miserable and neglected 
appearance. The cavalry on their small shaggy steppe* 
ponies looked If possible even worse. Tbe Bukharan 
Army had a few pieces of artillery, too, such as you 
may occasionally see In museums at home. These 
muazle*loaders were east In brass and inscribed with 
cabalisdc and magic formulae, and their throats tcrmln* 
ated in terrifying snakes’ and dragfons’ heads. At the very 
lime of which I write there was in Ab i Garm a great 
store of machine-guns and modern brecch*loaders, not 
to mention magaaine rifles and automatic pistols. If the 
Amir had armed his men with these weapons in good 
time, who knows? He might still have been master of tbe 
country. 

The Soviets have equipped the modern Red Army of 
Bukhara with the very latest of modem weapons and 
trained them in their use. Gone arc the full beards dyed 
with henna. Fine, healthy, upstanding figures, dressed 
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in light brown kh&ki, drill aod exarciK with admirable 
precision. The litde ponies of the steppes have been 
replaced by excellent Turkoman bones, and a corps of 
camelry is responsible for desert service. 

The great bazaar square covers about half a square 
mile in front of the Qtadel. Hundreds of Uny bwths 
surround the open square in the midst of which lies the 
largest of Bukhara’s many hetu or open tanks of water, 
bounded on the north aod west by two madrasahs, and 
on the east by the New Prison. The German, Count 
Schweinita, who stayed in Bukhara in tqto—the last 
European to visit the city before the World War- 
declared that this prison was most admirable and that 
all the yarns about the ghastly prison conditions of Buk* 
Lara were untrue. The good count was bambooaled by 
the wily Bukharans; they shewed lum only the prison 
reserved for such high officials and dignitaries, relatives, 
and ex-favourites of the Amir as had begun to prove a 
tride ioccQvenieat. This explains how the count could 
say that he had saeo only four cells housing in all some 
twenty prisoners. They took good care not show him the 
dungeoiu of Zindan aod Khandan, in which hundreds 
of poor devUi festered away in underground holes, and 
in which many European prisoners, including the Eog* 
lishmea Gonolly and Stoddart, were iaearccrated until 
their execudon. Nowadays the old prisons have been 
abolished and the comparadvely luxurious prison of the 
big officials is used for ordinary criminals, while political 
prisoners are dispatched to Moscow or Tashkent. 

If you climb up one of the many aunareis of Bukhara 
you see below an almost uniform mud root dotted with 
occasional large or smaller swellings. There are few open 
dio 
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(ana or strceti paa&ing iluough the centre of the lown^ 
moit of them are rooted over, and it is possible lo walls 
from end to end of the city on the continuous rco& of 
houses and streets. (Plate 3s.) 

Between the Moeque of Kalan and the Mir Arab 
Msidrasalt rises the tall minaret of the Mir Arab, known 
as the 'Tower of Death’. TJtidcr the rule of the Amirs 
condemned criminals were sewn up in sacks and flung 
down from this minaret. Tliey crashed on to ilie stone 
pavemeoti and were left lying tliere. 

A few yean before the Great War d»e Amir, in defer' 
ence to the wisiics of the Tsar, gave up this mellioci of 
execution and adopted that of culling people’s heads oE 
AAer the War had begun, however, and Bukliura’s indc' 
pendence was re*esiablishcd, the slinging of people from 
the minaret was resumed as a regular part of die legal 
procedure of the Anilratn. 

One of the saddest cori^rs of Bukhara is Lite Lepers' 
Quarter. It has nothing on the ouuidc to diilinguish it, 
nor is it barred from tlte inside. Here in some hundreds 
oTwrctclied mud huts these unfortunates live and beget 
children, doomed til their lives to sec itoihlng of the 
world but the miserable hovels of the lepers. Every inha¬ 
bitant of Bukhara hns the right to sloy at sight any leper 
whom he sees outside the quarter. Now, under the rule 
of the Soviets, these unhappy people arc enred fur by 
the Stale, whereas they were formerly abandoned to the 
charity of their reladons or of any charKc benefaetor. 
Many ofthcee interoed in the Lq^ers' Qti^Acr are not 
suffering from leprosy at all; but medical knowledge 
being very elementary, any one unlucky enough to cle* 
velop a white patch on any visible portion of the skin 
is immediately banished there. Artists in cosmetics who 
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bftve $1dU enough to restore such white patches to a nor¬ 
mal appearance are therelore in great de mand and cam 
enormous fees. 

The cemeteries of Bukhara are curiously laid out. The 
majority of them are meet unhygienically situated inside 
the city walls. (Plate go) At first, for strategic reasons, 
houses used to be built at some distance from the city 
wall, but during the last twenty years less thought was 
given to strategy and a great number of mud houses 
have been built right up against the inner side of it, 
interspersed with frequent graveyards. The inhabitants 
of Central Asia, including Bukhara, bury their dead dif* 
ferently from us. The corpse is not sunk underground, 
but a mud platform is built up, twelve or fifteen inches 
high, and a barrel-shaped wjJ] is vaulted over it. The 
back is closed in fint, leaving the front open. Then the 
corpse is pushed into the low vault and the front built 
up, leaving open a small square hole. A burial usually 
lakes place within twelve or fifteen hours of death, while 
accord! ng to the people’s religious belief the soul requires 
at least three days to extricate itself from the body. The 
hole is therefore neceuary to let the soul escape and 
make iu way to Paradise, and every grave is oonsdenti- 
ously supplied with dus outlet. A little oU-lamp U placed 
in the hole, and must be lighted on the third, seventh, 
and fourteenth day. At the same time fiaps of bread 
cooked in Cat are also placed In the hole to provide the 
soul with food for its journey. Not the soul alone, but all 
the gases of decomposition Issue from (his opening, while 
cats and dogs creep in and drag out pieces of the decay* 
ing fiesh, which are lefr lying about. No Believer would 
venture to touch any part of a dead body, for fear of 
preventing its owner from reaching Paradise. 
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The ipace avaUable for burUJ grouncb in Bukhara is 
very resiricied, so the grave-mounds are not ranged side 
by side or one behind the otheri but built up over each 
other many stories high, so that the graveyard uJamately 
looks like a gigantic honeycomb. The pressure of the 
upper graves and the weathering of the mud vaults often 
break down the vaults of the lower graves, which natur¬ 
ally causes the coUapee of the top ones and the release 
of skeletons and decaying bodies. The winter rains help 
Che work of destruction, and it is not at all rare to see 
skeletons and half-rotted corpses lying about amongst 
the crumbling gTaves. 

In spite of all this, health conditions in Bukhara are 
not so unfavourable as might be expected. Apart from 
the ruhic, or guinea-worm, which I have described in 
the first chapter of book, the moat frequently occur¬ 
ring illness is the fi4ndijiks, a kind of septic ulcer which 
usually attacks face, neck, and hands, and leaves the 
moat unsightly Kara behind. Another very prevalent dis¬ 
ease is the so-called 'Blue Sickness*. The skin of the suf¬ 
ferer becomes dry and brittle and comes away from the 
body in tatters, but without falling off completely. This 
disease resembles an extremely severe attack of sunburn, 
except that It attach tbc entire skin and causes the moat 
intense pain, while the skin turns almost blue. Hie unfor¬ 
tunate victims have to go without clothing for months and 
can neither lie nor sit, since the slightest pressure is agony. 
The cause of the Blue Sickness is unknowo, and there 
is no known treatmeot for it. In addition to these com¬ 
plaints, leprosy and veoereal disease have their victims. 

In spite of the vileneas of the water-supply, typhus and 
typhoid are of rare occurrence. The water-supply coa- 
rists of some eighty large Aeve or poods sicuaced in difier- 
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en( parts of the dcy, from which the different quartera 
are supplied by open canals or sri^s. Thousaxids and 
thousands cf frogs aod toads flourish in these Atuii and 
ari^s, dead dogs and cats Qoa( about in them, aod every 
earthly kind of refuse is thrown loto them. Milliards cC 
worms and water fleas also populate the water reservoirs 
and canals, toto which all cooking and washing water 
is drawn. Dogs, donkeys, and horses bathe in them; sick 
and well alike wash bee, feet, and hands in them. I once 
saw a man with a pmdinka washing his face, which was 
covered wth suppurating bolls, to one of these kca;, and 
for days after I could not bring myself to drink tea or 
eat any food cooked In water. 

And yet those ponds ofBukhara are wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful. (Plates 34 and 35.) In the evening, after the 
muenin has sounded from the minaret the Call to 
Prayer, the men of the dry gather round the ponds, 
which are bordered by tall silver poplars and magnifl- 
eent black elms, to enjoy a period o( ease and leisure. 
Carpets are spread, the ever-burning thilim is passed 
from mouth to mouth, the samovar steams away, and 
lightfooled boys hand round the shallow bowls of green 
tea. Here the mddahs, or story-tellers, the musicians, 
and the dancing boys assemble to display their crafl. 
(Plate 36.) And perhaps a coi^juror or a juggler comes, 
performing the most ams^lng and Incr^ible feats of 
skill. An Indian snake-charmer joins the throng aod 
sets his polsoncpus soaks to dance, whUe over all reigns 
the peace of a Bukharan evening. No loud speech breaks 
the spell; items of scandal and the news of the day are 
exchanged in discreet whispers. So it was centuries ago 
in Bukhara; so it is to*day. There are things which not 
even the Soviets can alter. 
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I traveUed touthwardi by train in the directioA of 
Gbarjuj, alighted at Parab» and waited there fhr a 
caravan which waa iiartlng for Puta K-aiar, and 
accompanied it aa far aa Burdaliq. Tho caravan read 
run» through the broad green belt of the Amu Darya to 
the iouth-we»t of Bukhara. The thick jungle ofreedj U 
broken by inUerable little There vlUagea lageiu* 

oualy me the manhy atretchea of land for the cultivation 
of rice. At timo the road followi the railed line of a lofty 
ahlTUng land'dune, which permits an oxtenaive view over 
the great desert that iirctchn on both rides of the river. 
Though the land near the river is extremely fertile it 
is sparsely inhabited, a fact which li probably to be 
explained by the high mortality from malaria and marsh 
fei^r. The little villages seldom boast even the usual 
huts. They mainly conust of low, primitive reed hovels, 
roughly plastered oo the outside with mud. As far as 
Narazim the population is prcdorruoaQtly Turkoman, 
whiJe between Narasim and Haarat Bashir it is C^rghiz 
with a strong admixture of Uabeg. 

We pitched cur last camp one night not far from Iska. 
While the men were bury feeding the animals and cook¬ 
ing the evening meal the caravan-^^' called me to come 
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with him, he had something iniernciiig to show me. He 
twisted bundles of reeds into rude torches and by their 
light he led pie up a loes hill till we reached a large hole 
like a door in a mud wall. As loog as the torches held 
out he guided me through a labyrinth of passages and 
caves which appeared to stretch several miles under the 
ground. We saw old lieartha, broken pots, weapons, and 
metal utensils eaten by nist, all of which must have been 
very old, and lots of animal bones, often piled up in 
layers. As 1 have already mentioned, there are many 
such underground dtiei in Turkiitan which have not 
been inhabited in recent times. Not a single cave had 
fallen in or become impassable. Loess Is such a hrm and 
durable earth that everything was in a perfect state of 
preservation, as iftheie caves had been but newly CKet' 
vaied. I was sceptical of the great age be attributed to 
tius city of caves till I talked to a Balti doctor in Chaijui 
who had visited and explored almost all the Turkoman 
cave'dwellings in the country. Ke believed the caves to 
be ancient centres of civilization and was of the opinion 
(hat they would be found to contsiin much valuable 
archaeological material if they were made accessible to 
scientists. So for, he deplored, the Russian Government 
had paid almost no heed to their existence. 

When we scrambled back to camp we found that a 
lot of very smoky fires, fed with reeds and green wood, 
bad been lit round the tents in an attempt to drive off 
the swarms of mosquitos. It must be confessed that tliey 
were entirely useless for the purpose. Whole clouds of 
these blood'Sucking malana*carrlers dung themselves on 
men and animals. 1 at once took a double dose of qulo- 
ioe and persevered with this precaution as long as we 
remained in the Amu Darya neighbourhood. Neither 
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Europuos DOT naiivcA me mo«<)ui(o ceu la Turkisi&Q 
or take aay propb^actic measure agaiasi malaria. Who* 
ever U attacked just passively endura aad peri5hcs>^ 
Imba* AJUh, ifGod will. 

I took my bedding and dragged it off some distance 
into the cave, which none of the moaquitoa appeared to 
have iovaded. As soon u ] had assured myadrofthis 
welcome fact, I returoed to camp vdih the good news, 
expecdng (bat it would be greeted with Joy. The beshi 
assured me that be had known it for years, but that they 
were all In God*s hands and didn’t care a hg for mo^ 
quito bites. So I leQ my IHendi to be bitten to death and 
duly infected with malaria, while 1 returned to sleep by 
myself io the cave. 

The land dips between Iska and Narazlm and is thus 
one of the few spots in Bukhara that can be watered 
directly ffom the Amu Darya, for the rest of the coun* 
try lies definitely above the river. Innumerable canals 
greatly impeded our progress, for according to their 
depth we had either to wade or swim across. This cara¬ 
van road along the Amu Darya must be one of the oldest 
in iho world, but it cannot boast a dngle bridge. Some 
of the smaller canals were only a couple of yards wide 
and two feet or so deep, but the large ones ran to a 
width of five or six yards and a depth of over six feet. 

it was fun to watch the Turkomans when it came to 
crossing these canals: at any time they love water about 
as much as a cat. Before we came to the first big one we 
had crossed perhaps a score of smaller. Men and animab 
had simply pluog^ into the thick, opaque mud-water 
and forded through it. This time the matter was not so 
simple. The stream was a good six yards wide and wsis 
rushing downluU with considerable force. The caravan 
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cvM to a halt' Some people took sheop*skiiis Irom 
thek saddle and began to blow them up by oue leg. 
Gradually the skins filled, the tied legs stuck itifHy 
out, and sooo the whole thing looked like a fat, unsha* 
VCD pig. Then the meo siripp^, climbed down the bank 
to the edge of the water, laid the inflated skin across 
their chest, and swimmiDg with both hands, successfully 
landed on the farther bank. 

These same Wsug were used by Chiughiz Khan and 
Tamerlane lor crossing rivers. In the desert the skins 
serve to carry the water-supply, ajtd when you come to 
a river they ofler you a boat. When flaying the carcase 
of a sheep lucb sluns as are destined lor these purposes 
are not ilit down the belly, but carefully drawn off in 
one piece; the openings at loot and neck are tied with 
thongs while still wet, so that the skin is made both air« 
and water-tight. When you want to fill or blow them 
up, you can open either a neck or leg hole and firmly 
lash it again idlerwards. 

It took us hours to coax the water»iby camels through 
the water, sc that we could only aecoirtpUih a march 
cf three tash that day. The numerous skins were not 
deflated, but taken along blown out as they were, so as 
to be immediately ready for the next crosung. The Tur¬ 
komans had, however, omitted co reckon with the ex¬ 
pansion of air under the heat of the sun, and before long 
one float after aootber burst with a loud report, and 
when we came to the next wide canal the skins had all 
to be patched before they could be used again. All these 
delays made our progress so slow that we did not reach 
Nararim dll the afternoon of the third day, though the 
distance from Gbaijui is well under sixty miles. 

lo its day, Naraum was a great fortress, wlucb the 
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Bukharans had erected for (heir defonce against the Tur* 
kdinacu, and ducioi the War it was the headquarters of 
A large Rmsian garriaofl. Novadays ii is a place of do 
strategic importaoce* and iu former barracks have either 
fallen ioto decay or been turned into Storehouses (or sak- 
saul. But it is still the centre of a lively caravan traffic 
with the interior of Bukhara, for no district in the whole 
of Turkiitan U richer than the neighbourhood ofNara- 
umin the valuable saksaul. Although teas of thousands 
of camel-loadi are dug up and dispatched every year, 
the supply seems inexhaustible, There It not much of It 
to be seen immediateJy near the river, for boatloads of 
it are carried off downstream year In year out, and the 
ships themselves use saksaul u fuel, so you must ride 
some miles inland into the desert to see regular forests 
of this cuiious tree. 

The saksauUlre^knowQ toKience as HalaiyUn «wn> 
is only found In the jalt>impregnaced sand des* 
erts of the Amu Darya and the Sir Darya, and grows 
under the ground, or, more exactly, under the sand, Its 
black or dotk^brown wood is extremely hard, yet It 
ipUnten and breaks like glass, the fraeiure revealing 
a surface like artihoial horn or solidified rubber. It is 
heavier than water and even when perfectly dry sinks 
like a stone. It is of no use except for foel, for It cannot 
be cither cut or planed. Carvings in ssiksaul are of the 
greatest rarity and literally worth their wught in goJd. 
The only ones of smy size that I have seen were in a mau* 
loleum in the neighbourhood of Bukhara. The gnarled 
and many>branched trunk grows to a length of over 
thirty foet, and usually bes buried ten or twelve inches 
deep in the sand. It grows with many twists and turns and 
where parts of the stem come to tbe surface it suggests a 
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pgaoric make io movement. A cron^ecdoD of the trunk 
shows a sort of flattened ellipse. TMd little twigs with 
tinyi ahoost Inviuble leaves shoot up from the exposed 
poriioDS of the rrunk; the leaves are ashen grey and 
snuggle so close to the twigs that they are scarcely visible 
with the naked eye. When the wood is burned it gives off 
spicy, fragrant fuirKS which produce a kind of intoxica* 
tion. The ash remaining is pure and white Uke mow and 
b used by the natives iMth as a medicine and as a dlsm* 
feecant. The tree takes a hurvdred and flfry years to reach 
its maximum development, and the fulhsized crunk b 
then thirteen or fourteen inches in diameter. 

Afler Marazim we took a ford across the river, which 
is here nearly a mile wide, because the right bank, up 
almost as fkr as Burdaliq, is one immense swamp which 
U JUGSt tedious and wearying to travel through. The 
sandbanks and fords of the Amu are perpetually chang* 
ing their position, so the guide we had engaged in Nara- 
aim crossed the river fint by himself to explore the route. 
The water frequently reached his chin, but having got 
safely over he returned and piloted the whole caravan 
to the other side without a single casualty. At this point 
the lefr bank Ua again in Turkoman territory, and bone 
of the most fertile stretches In the whole course of the 
river. The cultivated area, where cotton and cornfields 
succeed each other without a break, b only a few miles 
wide, and then merges into the southern <^ra Qum. 

Late in the evening we reached TaUlq, a little place 
directly oppocite Islam, whose occasional lights were 
reflected in the water. As it would have been felly to 
attempt a second crossuig of the great river at night, we 
were obliged to camp in Talliq. Next morning, deorted 
by local guides, we crossed once more to the right bank 
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and rode back the live inUce or so into Bucdaliq. Some 
QjrgKu had pitched their yurta between the (brtros acd 
the river and Z now get the chance to »ee them tcaioing 
eagles and falcoiu Itv the chase. 

Burdaliq, which up to 1990 was a great Bukharan for* 
tress, poasesses high defensive walls, whoee towers and 
parapets are still in as good a state of preservation as if 
they had been built a few months ago. The place is still 
one of the most important caravan junctions of Turku* 
tan. Desert tracks radiate in all direcdoos, and on the 
one hand connect the moat southerly quarten of Tur* 
kistan with central and eastern Bukhara, and on the 
other the north*west and the northeast of Afghanistan 
with Turkistan. As behti their importaoce the baaaaTS 
and serais are extensive, very nearly equalling those of 
Bukhara itself. Lively business and trafTK (111 the narrow 
lanes of Burdaliq, which seems so far as little affected by 
the leachinp of Communism as by Its efforts to restrict 
production and regulate barter. Red flags and pictures 
of Lenin are rare curiosities, and It seems 11 if the pre* 
historic traditions otBukhara Lad taken refuge here. All 
day long caravans were coming In fVom every quarter, 
but mainly from Afghanistan, richly laden vdth wares 
of every kind, and the short road that stretches from 
Islam to Burdaliq, wliicli lies a trifle off the main route, 
was thronged Irom morning to night with busy animals 
and men. Never before had I been so much struck by the 
gay colours of men’s robes, the dreary look of veiled 
women, and the briskness of basaar life as I was here. 
Possibly the impression was heightened by the narrowness 
of lanes and bazaars, but it was certainly very strong. 

Again 1 made the round of all the caravanserais, seek* 
ing news of a caravan that would be travelling by the 
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Four Wells route to YoIaUn on the Murgh Ab railw&y. 
With 90 much busineu d^ng, my usk wm easy and I 
had soon struck a bargain with some Turkomans who 
owned a lot of transport camels. Four hundred cameh> 
laden with charcoal, which had already been eleven 
days on the road, were gou^ to start in a short time on 
the second half of their journey io Takhia Bazaar, and 
I proposed to Join their company. The road D^m Bur* 
daliq to Yolatan runs through some hundred and iiAy 
miles of the soulb'Casiern Qfira Qfim, in which there la 
neither plant nor human habitation. Nothing but the 
exbtence of four welU—Kulach, Imirsti, Jarjik, and 
Daali—make It postible to cross the desert ^gravel. 
This part of the Q^a Qpm no longer consists of Aand» 
but is tor the most part composed of coarse gravel and 
patches of hard salt. It Jacks even the miierable vegeta¬ 
tion that is sparsely scattered throughout the sand desert. 

Once more, and as it happened for the last time, I 
crossed the Amu Darya sind bade farewell to its waters. 
Though it was only four days since we had last forded 
it, the water had perceptibly fallen, and we were able 
to wade in comfort from one island to another. We Oiled 
all our water-skina in Talljq and committed ourselves 
to tbe mercy of the desert. Though this part of the Qara 
Qpm is exceptionally rich in salt we were pleasantly 
surprised to find that the deep wells yielded unexpectedly 
sweet drinking water. The last salt lakes must buc recently 
have dried out, for the heavily laden camels frequently 
broke through the surface crust of salt and sank into the 
mud below. 

The storms of the Black Desert are deservedly feared, 
but OR this occasion we had the good fortune completely 
to escape them. The fluent lengthy windstorms must 
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b< th« cause of the desert-floor’s being swept completdy 
bare of sand and left covered only with heavy gravel, 
while in the course of centuries the fine surface sand has 
been swept oft westwards and there banked up. Scorou 
always blow from the south-east, down from the inoun- 
tains of Afghanistan, oorih-westwards up into the centre 
of the Qara Qpm. 

Never, either before or since, have I seen anything so 
desolate and dead ai this gravel desert. Not even the 
unexacting camel-thorn or the sabsul b to be seen, and 
except round the wells there is not a bush, not a blade 
of grass. Even animal life is absent. Except for our own 
donkeys and camels I saw cot a quadruped or Inrd or 
I'eplUe, in which Turklstan elsewhere is rich enough. 
There was not even a beetle or a worm. The very hors^ 
flies had quitted our animab in TallJq and remained by 
Che waters of the Amu—much to the beasts’ content, for 
they had been suflering sorely from the attentions of 
these blood-suckers. 

On the fifth day after our start from fiord aliq we 
reached the oasb of Volatan on the Murgh Ab. Thb 
was the place I had reached on foot by night when 1 
escaped from Mervin 1916. The caravan now continued 
upstream along the Murgh Ab, while I waited fbr a 
train to Merv, which I reached by rail in a few hours. 

This brought me back to tbe starting-point of my Buk¬ 
haran journey, which bad led me a round 5,600 miles 
throu^ mountain and desert. To be candid, I had by 
now had more than enough, and my craving for adven* 
rurc had for the moment been amply satisfied. 1 felt 
homesick for my peaceful life in Persia, for my carpet¬ 
buying journeys, and 1 dreamt of a return to my home 
in Vienna at no distant date. 
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How to Cet Out? 


I hftd pac&^d v/iihou( too much difficulty to maho 
my way ioio the forbidden land. But how was I to 
get safely out again? The simplest plan would have 
been to tra>^ back by Qjall Arwai, join Alim Qpl and 
hli tribe, and return to Perua by the way I had come. 
But I dare not venture on tlio journey between AJdin 
and Q^ila Q^ya, across the waterloss Khambaghi Qum, 
without a guide. Khores had told me of^n enough that 
no caravans ever went that way and that only people 
knowing the desert thoroughly had any chance of get* 
ting through in safety. There was not the slightest hope 
that I, without aeamel and water*ildns, could safely risk 
a journey which even the Turkomao sons of the desert 
think twiee about. My fundi were so low that 1 could 
not a/Tord to buy either a camel or the oecessary equip¬ 
ment. This line of retreat was therefore cut off, for I had 
no means of communicating with Alim Q)il and asking 
him to let some one fetch me &cm Aidbi. 

The only other course pouible was somehow to sneak 
across the li^nCler in the strongly guarded district be¬ 
tween Dushak and Ashqabad. As to exactly how it was 
to be done, my plans could only be Improvised on the 
spot according to tune and circumstance. 1 took a ticket 
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to Duihali, from which there is a caravan route across 
the broader roouDlains to Kalat aod Darband. If it was 
act possible to gfet over somewbere in this direcdon 1 
must just taice my chance at Luefabad and aim at reach* 
ing Imam Gah, or else aim at gctdng (rom Ashqabad to 
Shirwan. Whichever route 1 decided on I should need 
to take every precaution not to be collared by Soviet 
troops on the border. What made the business peculiarly 
dangerous wai that a decree was posted up everywhere, 
forbidding any one whomsoever, on any pretext what¬ 
soever, to approach within six and a half nllea of the 
frontier. Frontier poats were Inimicted to shoot at sight 
any one attempting to contravene the order. 

I made cautious inquiries in Dushalt and learnt that 
alJ dte frontier passes were well watched and garrisoned, 
for this was the chief line of communication with north* 
east Persia. 5 o I went on by rail to Nurak and took up 
my quarters in the only rAat'Uarre in the place. I gradu* 
ally succeeded in winnlog the confidence of the cAei* 
AAdne-cMA, and after some questioning I told him that 
I wanted a guide to smuggle me by u&lrequeoted by* 
paths into Perua. For many yean the Turkomans, when 
not occupied in raiding, have carried on a brisk smug* 
gling business. Knowledge ofKcrct tracks is inherited 
Irom father to sod, and one fine evening Z found myself 
seated opposite the eighteen*year*old scion of a trusty 
smuggler-dynasty. Our negotiations lasted for houis, 
till at last we had fixed a price, in return for which the 
promising youth undertook to land me safely across the 
border. 

In addition to sixty roubles in cash I was to band him 
over my watch, my shaving gear, and compass, and also 
my rifl^whicb It is true was strictly the property of the 
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U<b«g Soviet aad bad been only ka( co me. But I did 
not indulge any quabu a£ conadeacft on tbu acore. In 
any erne 1 dare not lake it with me, for it wouid have 
be» &r too dangerous to be eaught with firearou near 
ibe froeder. My guide was to fee the wareh, riAe, etc., 
before we started, aod the caib as sooo as we were safely 
over the border. 1 sewed my potol and a few cartridges 
into my thick quilted coat in such a way that the weapon 
lay under my annpit. I similarly aevfcd my Penian pass¬ 
port into the leg of ooe oTmy long boom. I burnt aU my 
notes other papen except the genuine Steinschnelder 
document and my permit from the Samarqand Soviet. 

The day befiare I meant lo leave, the devil of over¬ 
confidence took pcm e ieioQ of me and I addressed one of 
the picture postcards which 1 had bought in Merv to 
the Russian consul in Rnseli who had forbidden me to 
attempt to enter Turkisian. Then I put Steinschneid<r*i 
paper in an envelope aod posted it aod the card In the 
mail wagfoa of the passing train, for 1 could not face 
the double journey of 950 nules to Qjzil Arwat and back 
to deliver the paper in person. My camera, films, and 
other scanty poasoRODS I then packed 10 a small kJaitjin 
or saddlebag. 

My guide duly turned up on the morning of the s6ib 
of August 199^; we mounted our donkeys and turned 
them back in (he direction of Dushak. We followed (be 
railway Uae at £m till we came to tbe bttlc Kalat river 
whose bed at ths se aso n was completely dry, Cheo we 
rode up tbe empty river-bed for a couple of hours. At 
last my guide called a bait aod we lay down under some 
haif-witbered mulberry-treo to sleep, ao as to be fresh 
for our ni^t adventure. At tbe fint streak of dawn we 
climbed and climbed up a steep mountain side covered 
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Nyith loose sCooa. So lar we had not seea a trace of any 
path or track. Accordlnf to the guide we were nearly 
two milea away beta the nearest road, so that there was 
DO fear of our being discovered. We sought shelter from 
(he SUB under an overhanging rock, allowed ourselves a 
gulp of water and a few flaps of dry bread, and sank into 
a sleep of exhaustion. 

Towards nooo» when the sun was at ib highest, I 
woke up and automalically stretched out for the sheep 
skin to quench my thirst. The movement roused my 
companion. He snatched the skin Oom my lips and 
explsdned that our drinking supply had to last us for 
two days if we were not to perish of (hint. So 1 pulled 
my little pebbles from my pocket aod offered him one. 
As so often before, they greatly helped to mitigate our 
tlurst. 

The youth told me tliat the first three ridges of the 
Kupai Dagh have only one spring amongst them. In 
sprir^iime, when the snows begin to melt, there are 
plenty of little torrenti and pools of snow-water, but all 
moisture has evaporated again by April. Like a great 
wall the mountains cut Persia off from the Q/tra Qpm. 
From the Caspian Sea to the Afghan frontier-^ good 
six hundred milo^the Kupat Dagh and iu outliers 
form a natural barrier between Persia and Turkistao. 
The mountains rise steeply from the desert of sand end 
there ue very few traversable passes, a foot which makes 
(his long frooticr comparatively easy to guard. There 
arc in all only six passes through which the roads are 
possible for men and beasts. Since the Soviets assumed 
power three of these have been permanently closed and 
only the Kifan, rirura, and Lutfabad left available for 
traffic. Naturally there are dosens of secret tracks, but 
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they &re kaown only co tmugglen mod ic iwwlj courage 
to croM them, Gv they rua through waterless, rocky 
desert, aod involve serious tnouncaineering feats. So 
much so, that io feet it often happens that out of a 
smuggling gang only a small nucnbtf, or none, return. 

The view which we hnd from our first ha 2 dag>pJace 
in the mountains was overv^telmit^. To north and east 
and west (he great 0^ ^ra ssretebed out into infinity. 
Not a patch ^greea broke the uniferm grey-yellow sur¬ 
face which blended into the distant horizon. But for the 
darker tines of the dune* you would have imagined you 
were lodiing down on an immense sheet of glass strewn 
with sand. Thoo^ I wa* looking ai only a small fraction 
of the great deaert 1 got some concepdon of its immen¬ 
sity; it coven about 75,000 square miles—roughly two 
and a half times the area of Austria, or of Scotland. 

NIgbt came again, and we continued our climb. My 
guide must have known the country like the palm of his 
hand, for he never halted nor bcmuted but continued 
to climb straight up. I followed a* cloady as I could, 
ao as not to Icae him in the darkoos. The moon presently 
roae, and by her light I was able to make out that we 
were crossing a lofty plateau covered with great boulders 
and broken rocki> but otherwise completely bare. About 
tnidnight we baited for a resL Tbe Turkoman bade me 
lie quietly where t was while he went to fetch water from 
the spring near at hand. An hour paaed and 1 was get¬ 
ting anaiotis, wqodesing wbetba be bad left me in the 
lurch and was pobaps already well on tbe way home to 
NuraL Just then be returned with a sheepskin full of 
fresh water, which 1 greedily drank. 

The night was distinctly chUly, and, newly re fr eshed, 
we stepped out more briskly to warm our sti^ned limbs, 
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Tbe high plateau now gave way to a steep gorge* along 
the bottom of which we tramped downhill. According 
to my Turkomao, we had one more mouniam ridge to 
climb and we ahould then have reached our highest 
point, some 9,000 feet above iea*level. I felt completely 
secure, and aAer having been assured by the guide that 
there was not the slightest danger, I lit myself a cigar* 
ette. It had just caught, and I was in the act of flinging 
away the still burning match, when the youth pulled 
me to the ground beside him and at the same moment 
1 heard a vMce: 'Haiti Who goes there?’ £ven if my 
companion had not put his hand over my mouth 1 
should not have been able to answer, 10 terrified and 
surprised was I by the sudden challenge. With one leap 
the Turkoman was 00 hii feet and had vanished in the 
darkness. Simultaneously I saw a flash within a few 
yaids of me, a shot rang out and struck sparks out of 
tbe stone before me, then other shots foUowd my flee* 
log guide. I lay low, as still as death, till I heard the 
invisible marbman say: 'Stand upl’ I rose obediently 
and held up my hands. 

‘Who arc you?* 

'A state geologist of the Uzbeg Soviet.* 

‘Have you got papers?* 

‘Of course,' said 1 , and made to take them from my 
pocket. 

'HsitI Hands upt Why have you run away?’ 

‘You can sec that I haven’t run away. My friend fled 
because he thought you were a bandit.' 

‘Where have you come from?’ 

‘From Merv.’ 

‘Lie down. No, not bkc that, flat on your fece. If you 
turn ril shoot Make no mistake about it.' 
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I l&y CD the grouad u be b«de me. He put bis 
rifle bebiad & Aoae uwi drew hu puu^ Then he knelt 
on my back, aad while wiib one hand be pressed che 
pistol tbe (^my bead, he tried to nuiuna^ 

through my pockets with tbe other. At last be found the 
grubby, weU'tbunbed document of tbe Soviet of Samar> 
qaod. He shoved a box of matches into my haad and 
made me strike ooe after another until be had deci* 
phertd tbe paptf. Then be let me stand up again and 
keep my hands down. 

*rm awflilly sorry, Comrade,* be said, *but I must 
you along with me to tbe frontier post. We have 
had no notificatscA to say you were autboriaed to do 
geology In tbe frontier none. So come quietly. If you 
try to retist, it is my duty to tiioot.* 

7 stood up and went is tbe directieo indicated, while 
the soldier kept etose on my beets and shouted Initrue* 
dons as to wl^b way I was to tun. By degrees I had 
mastered the fint shock, and was racking my brains for 
some method of ocape. After about an hour's marching 
we were up agaio on tbe high plateau. My guide and 
1 had eoeie from the north; my captor now led mo due 
east. I beg g ed that we might have a sb^ halt. The 
lolcber didn't nuod, be sat down a few paces off, but 
never for a moment left his rifle out of his hand. I flung 
him a couple cf ogareties, which be gratefully accepted, 
and we smoked in uknee for half an hour or so. Then 
we started off again. 

Quarter of an hour later 1 gave a ay of pun and fell 
to tbe ground. My captor asked what had happened. 1 
said I bad slipped on a s t one and thought I must have 
broken my ankle. 1 to have damaged my arm 

too in the foil, for 1 found 1 could not moveiu Tbe soldier 
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sat dcvm near me and teemed to be thinking >vbat his 
next move ought to be. Such a ccntingeocy was appar¬ 
ently not foreseen in the (exiboob of the Red Army. 

1 groaned with pain, and begged a drink of water, 
The soldier knelt beside me and held his water-bottle to 
my Lips, I drank slowly and io little sips. Slowly and 
unobtrusively 1 raised my right hand till I felt the hilt 
of bis pistol. With one wrench I snatched It &om his belt 
and held it in a dash against hir breast with a cry of 
*Hao(ls up]* while the contents of his drinkmg-fiuk 
poured over my face. 

‘Now, my son, just you lie down nicely on your fkce 
and put your hands behind your back.* 

Without a word be complied with my wishes. In Iron* 
tier encounters there is no room for argument. Death is 
prompter than speech. Besides, my surprise attack had 
so completely talwn his breath away that he didn't think 
of realidng. I first made his hands foit with the belt of 
my trousers so that he could not use (hem. Then I turned 
him over end helped him to sit up. When he was com¬ 
fortably seated, his hnt words were: ‘Then you didn't 
break your ankle aAer all?' 

'NCi my son. Now listen f If you’ll take me safely acrcM 
the fVontier into Persia, not a thing shall happen to you, 
and you shall return to your post safe and sound. If you 
refuse, or if 1 think you are trying to betray me, I shall 
shoot you down on the instant You can take my word 
for it that 1 am dead in earnest' 

I now began to March the fellow. Apart from a few 
roubles, a packet of tobacco, & bundle of paper for 
twisting into little holders to smoke it in, be had nothing 
in his pockets. His haversack contained a little dried 
meat and a few rifle cartridges. 1 left him sU his things, 
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subtracting oniy the Caucariap dagger from bis belt. 
Then 1 co^his rifle, axtd in exebaoge loaded my saddle- 
b^ and the balf-«mpCy water-skin on to his thoolden. We 
now set out br P«r^ with roles revened. At his request 
I unstrapped his bands durii^ the marnb. When we 
returned into a cave at dawn to pass the day there ] 
tied hlia up imd feet so as to be able to sleep in 
peace mys^ Then 1 fed him with his own dried meat, 
of which he genially ofiered me the half. 

Before we were r^y to start out again that night we 
were chatriog happ^ together like old friends. My 
pruooer told oie (hat Ibr the last few yean every one 
who wanted to leave Russia aecretly chose the Reruan 
in prefereoce to the Rms»Rumanlan border, because 
tbelatierwasnowsowtU guarded that there was no hope 
of slipping across the Dniester, whether over the ice in 
winter or in sumsner by boat. It happened almost dally 
that some would-be fugitivea fell to Ruiiiaa buUeta on 
the Dniester, some even after they had reached the Ru¬ 
manian bank. Mcacow reckoos the total number of those 
who previously escaped across (he Dniester at round 
about a nuUioo and a ha!( sHiiSe so far not more tlian 
about 800,000 have succeeded in crossing into Pcnla. 
The Persian fronden are now bang earthy watched 
to make tbli route also Impracticable. Hence the guards’ 
imtnicuons to fire at aghL 

This time we ventured to start our inarcb while U was 
still daylight, fee the soldier maintained that we had 
already left the Russiaa guard-houses well behind us, 
and that la fact when be bad arrested me we had actu¬ 
ally been co Perrian soil. When it got quite dark we 
halted on the southern slope of the second range to wait 
fer morning. 1 again tied my guide up and built a three- 
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foot wall of atones, behind which I ventured to light a 
fire and make tea for us both, with which we ate the 
last of his meat. My absolutely Iasi remaining iron ration 
was two pounds or so of dried apricots. After our modest 
supper 1 assured myself that my companion could not 
free himself, rolled over lo my robe, and went to sleep, 

1 was wakened by kicks on my leg, and leaped up, 
afraid that my prisoner had managed to set himself free 
after all. But he was there all right, and only raised his 
head to listen. He whispered that he had wakened me 
because be had heard footsteps. I listened too. It cer¬ 
tainly seemed that several people must be making their 
way over the loose stones, for we could distinctly hear 
the sbufRing sound of shoes and the rattling of stones. I 
crept over to Vasalli Andreyvich, put my lips close to his 
ear, ai>d asked who he thought the night wanderers could 
be. He replied that it must either be smugglen or else 
Persian gendarmes out on a smuggler hunt; in either 
case we had better lie low, The night was atill and for 
a long time we continued to hev the sounds growing 
steadily more distant. Day broke soon after they hsd 
ceased and we resumed our way, turning down the val¬ 
ley. We passed a little cave, where I hid the soldier's 
rifle and pistol along with his cartridges, so that he could 
pick them up on hii way back to duty. He wodd just 
have to explain his lengthy absence as best he could. 
Then I took off my khUal and under the astonished gaze 
of Vassili Andreyvich 1 ripped open Che place where 1 
had stowed my Browning. For safety I shoved a set of car¬ 
tridges into the magazine and put the loaded weapon in 
my pocket ready for use. 

Towards midday we saw far below us a fairly well- 
made road, aloi^ which some armed horsemen were 
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riding tt tbe troL TtM Ruasun diagDo»ed them sis Per* 
Man gendsunea. I then pulled off my loog-boot nod took 
my Persian passport out of tbe kg, whik I tore my docu* 
meat of the SaourqacMl Soviet iato dny fragments and 
scattered them to (he winds. If thePersUzu weretofrodit 
on me they suspect me of being a B^ihevik agent. 
I then restored to ViisUi Andreyvkh his fr e edo m . He 
assured me (hat now (hat be had got to know me he 
would have been very sorry if be had baoded roe over 
to the frootkf peat. As a reward for hii services as guide 
and in payment for the Caucasian dagger 1 gave biro the 
Half of tny remaining cash, oamdy thirty roubles, for 
which he cne with genuine and effusive grati* 

tude. I for my part apologised most heartily for having 
had to UM trickary and force against Um. Whereupon 
we parted (be best ct friends. 

Afoer a lot of handshaking and repeddons of 'Au 
revoiSi Comrade', I climbed down the scree into the 
valley and tramped along the road in the direction of 
Mansh. By the afreraoea ( bad scaled the third moun¬ 
tain ridge and had, by an otcellent road, reached the 
blooming and fonile v^ley beyond, with the fourth ridge 
lOll ahead of me. I soon came into a small, delightfully 
clean vilUge surrounded by high walk. (Plate g?.} 1 
wenttotbeheadmaiioftbeviiUgeandiBtroduced myself 
as a buyer of carpets. Tbe man laughed cne to scorn for 
being such a fool as to look for carpets in tbe Kupat 
Dagb. 1 had achieved my purpose, however, fot the hos¬ 
pitable fellow invited n>e to spend tbe night as his guest 
Next morning he pul a bone at my di^xsal and seat a 
geodarme with me to tbe oen village to bring the hone 
back. Profrtiog by (bis oiperieocei 1 repeated tbe same 
experimeat in every place 1 came to, which greatly 
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aided my progicM and saved me the cost of my keep. 
In thia vdae 1 crossed the fiflh and last ridge of the mouD* 
tains at the foot of which lies the village of Q^chan, Here 

1 came once more into the kingdom of nch riceheldj and 
slender silver poplar. The method of inigadon used on 
the southern slopes of the Kupai Dagh was new to me. 
The water of the Doountain springs is collected and led 
by underground canab,called kariz' to the fields, where 
it emerges for the first time into the open. The water is 
kept thus under cover (o prevent hi evaporating In the 
great beat on lu way down into the valley, 

By way of Imam Qpli and Chioaran—both of them 
aurrounded by fortification walls—I reached Meshed, 
the Holy City of the Shiahs. My fint visit was to 
Q^nnadi’i uncloi who lived here and acted in eastern 
Persia as buyer for his nephew. From him I borrowed 
a hundred tumans. The worthy Husain Zada almost 
had an apoplectic fit when he recognized me. Laughing, 

2 gave him an outline of my adventures, and beaid that 
Qpnnadi bad long ago given me up and had sent my 
savlnp to my relatives is Vienna, 1 begged Husain Zada 
not to breathe a word to Qp^nadi of my reappearance, 
fbr I wanted the pleasure of surprising him in person in 
Tabriz. 

Tbe sole European shop in Meshed belonged to an 
EngUihmas called Tink. Here I bought myself a decent 
suit, along with some shirts and collars. Then I betook 
myself to the henmm or Turkish bath and suboiicted to 
a thorough deanung. 1 oaonot deny that Ibr the first 
few days I felt thoroughly uncomtbriablc in my new 

) T>teseuM«rfr»undaar4(kretbu^diBtheTurfMioM)aofCKlne»e 
TuricistMi, ill through £iluchbCin, ind bt many puts of Fmia, In 
Persia they lie more uSMlIy called fsn rt E.O.L. 
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clothes. Theudlarofmysbin was the worst. I had gotso 
uouscd to a coUax chin 1 bad co keep takbg ii off* and 
Cody by alow degrees 4^ I reaccusiom myself to this 
badge of civilization. 

The baiba io Persian proviDCial towns* in contrast to 
chose in Turkiscan, are usually above and not below the 
ground. The batber is not permitted to wash himself as 
with us. Whether you Like it or noc, you must put your¬ 
self in cbe of the tcrvaots» who amply take poaes- 
sion of you as^ get oo with their job. 

After being stripped I had several buckets of ice-cold 
water thrown over me, which were ixxuncdiately followed 
by several buckets of hot, then cold again, and so on. 
When t 6ed into a corner of the room, breathJeu tod 
swearing at the (fotpect of anoeber threatened cold 
douche,'! was seixed awl forcibly dragged into the 
centre of the bathroom while half a dozen eggs were 
broken over my bead, so that their oootenci flowed all 
down py body. Three pain of bands now began to mas¬ 
sage me with the yolk and white and that with such 
vigour that after this procedure I fSell to the ground and 
just lay there, half-dead with exhaustion. A few more 
ice-cold douches brought me hastily to my feet again. 
If 1 hid not beeo at the oiosneac too weak and dred I 
should certainly have hanuaered the cocscieotiousbath- 
men, who were after all only doing tbeir duty by me and 
would have been justifiably oflended. Aaitwas, I meekly 
submitted and endured what was to follow. They rolled 
me over <o my stomach and began to rub down my 
back with balls of camek* bair, then turned me over and 
treated the other side in the aaoM way till I looked like 
a boiled lobster. Next, every jcut was kneaded and 
tugged dll it cracked as if it wm bong dislocated, then 
sgfi 
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my whole body was beaten and pommelled with the 
back of theii hands by my tormenion^ as if I were a 
toi^b beelsleak. Finally I was indulged with another 
cold douche. Then, like a Uvii^; corpse, I was carried 
into an an(e-room and regaled with tea. There are no 
slory*telIers In the Persian baths such as are provided 
in Turkistan, obviously because after their violent man* 
handling the guests are in no condidoo to listen to them, 
J slept soundly for two hours and woke feeling as if I had 
been reborn. 

Q^oadi’s uncle had insisted on my taking up my 
quarters in his house* which was much to my advantage* 
for he would accept no payment. 1 wanted to spend a 
few days In Meshed to recover from the hardships of my 
traveh, and then proceed by forced marches to Tabris 
and thence—Houa, 1 made no further attempt to keep 
homesickness at bay, and in imagination I often saw 
myself quietly seated in a Vicuna cai^* reading a paper 
and drinking Mocha. 

During the day I strolled about Meshed and visited 
the tombs of Ali* Icnain Kiza, and Harun ar Rashid, but 
they are strictly closed to Unbelievers. In Turklstan the 
Faithful are unperturbed if they see a European in their 
mosques. 1 saw once more the magnificent mosque of 
Oohar Shad* with its cupola of water*blue tiles and 
ib goldeo minarets; and the meet lovely building in 
all Persia, the shrine built beyond the oorth-west 
gate by Shah Abbas, which* with the Sanctuary of the 
Sacred Quarter, Is the pride of Mesbed. The Sacred 
Qpstrtcr is enclosed all round by chains and strictly 
reserved for mullai and muftis. It may be entered by 
pilgrirns and the ordinary Muslim inhaUiants only 
on certain days of festival. It Is pcaslble to continue 
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down (he main meet of ih« batAM, which ram through 
the uoctuftry, ooly bf nmbng a bag detour roimd 
the ucred eodoeure. GamAfs mujc likewise drive 
round, Ibr the cbeuw may in no circujxiitances be 
violated. 

Husain Zadaconveyedtomeooedaythatibad better 
be gettinf off, ibr the eemsooies of tbc Mubarram would 
be turting in a few days, aetd most of the Europeans 
settled in Meahed took care to be absent ibr at least the 
first ten dajs of it, to avoid any possibilities of friction, 
which were ai unwelcome to the Persian authorities as 
to the iorrign ccosulawa. Only a year ago CJtdy 1924) 
the Americaa consul, Msijef Robert Imbrie, had hem 
stoned in (he open street and literally tom to pieces when 
the feoaucal Shiahs observed him taking photographs of 
the Muharram preceanon. The eelebrationa tbeaueives 
had nothing new to offer me, ibr I had watched there at 
close quarters in eatcepdooally favourable circunutances 
in Kieshed in 1916: I had now thoroughly recovered, 
and hororsickness was growing acute, so I willingly fell 
in with his suggestion. 

But Fate sawotfaerwise. 1 had made all my preparations 
for the start and booked a seat In the motor* 1 ^ which 
had been runniog rince the preceding spring between 
Meshed and Teh^. The very day before the weekly 
bus was due to leave I went down with a severe attack 
of fever and could DM think of travelling. It was dx days 
before I was well oiough to get up, but by that tune 
Muharram had bcgim and a start was for t^ moment 
out of the questioii, so wiUy-mlly I had to stay where 1 
was, till the tenth day of the solemnidea should he safely 
over, 

Muhamre is (he eertmocual mouming fix the deaths 
< 3 $ 
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of Husain and, in a lesser degree,of Hasan, the grandsona 
of the Prophet Muhammad, and wherever Shiahs are 
found the aniuversary is most solemnly celebrated. Tlie 
tenth day is the most eventful and impressive of the 
whole ceremonial. I have described these mourning 
scenes in full detail in my earlier bock, PorrMl. 
already aUuded to. What I saw on this occasion was am 
exact repetatioD of the sceoea of 19:6. 

After the usual circular procession and the mimic 
batUe, which passed off somewhat more quietly this 
year, some two hundred men with clceely shaven 
heads appeared in the open square, wearing wlute 
trousen utd long white shi^ and each holding a short, 
well^arpened sabre in his hand. When they arrived 
the whole immense multitude went mad and began 
shouting 'HusainI* without Intermisaion. The men took 
up their poutJoDs in pairs facing each other and stamped 
tlU ground with their bare feelin time to anintoncadog 
music, till they were soon smothered !n a cloud of dust. 
Presently they began to smite each other with their 
sabres, iafUedng wounds on head and arms till their 
white clothes were soaked with blood. With grotesque 
leaps they bounded round the square shouting: '0 
Husain 1 OHasanl* Each could look into the other's fbee 
and see the wounds he had Inflicted, the sight of the 
other's blood inflamed his passion, and presently the 
sboutiog laded into gutteral groaning. Puddles of gore 
formed on the ground, and the sweet, sickly smeQ of 
blood comUned with the inrense heat made me feel so 
lU that I was actually aick. Fortunately 1 was 10 well 
concealed on the roof of a serai belongicg to an English* 
man that Z could not be seen by the fanatical mob. 

Numbers of bleeding men had fallen unconscious to 
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the grouQd> ted cbe rest of tbe leapis; Iwadet ttruck at 
(faem w)ib their sakms oU at last mdc police forced thdr 
way through tbe bowling oowd, listed up the viettma, 
and carried ri*»rn away. (Hatea 38 and 39.) Aaotber 
troop of pedice^ greatly dAriog, actempted to persuade 
some ^ the more seriouilywoiuided who seemed about 
to Caiet to allow (bemadvea to be removed before they 
were completely cut to biia. 

Tbii religious fanatvHsa is hi^y repugnant to ua, 
but to tbe Shiaha it ii a supreme act of holioest which 
arouses their higbeat admiration. Use mea who thus cut 
themselvea to pieces have attained tbe certainry—what¬ 
ever tiaa they Quy have coounitted in this liie->of being 
received dir^t into Paradise when they die. Evan the 
ipectacm are abaolved from all traoagrcaaions against 
the Qprio. 

When tbe butchering episode was over, a new troop 
of mm ai^voacbed, bare to tbe waist These began also 
to cry: ‘Kuasinl* and with tbeir cleocbed fists beat their 
breasutill they resounded. Tlieif cheats were soon bruised 
and swollen a;^ red with unshed blood; then they started 
an incoherent dance, thnistsng Oieir heads forward with 
a sudden jerk till foam issued from their Ups, and one 
afrer another foil to (he ground and rolled in the blood- 
soaked dust left by his predeceaaors. After this, a large 
covered Utter, repraenting tbe tomb of AU, was earned 
across tbe square and tbw day's ceremony was over. 
(Plate 40.) Not for me, however. For days 1 could not 
rid myself of the smell of blood or the vision of those 
gaping wounds—though my nerves, thank God, are 
pretty tough. 
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T hen wu nothing further to prevent my Kiting 
out. Tberaiiliog tin kettle—a production of Gen* 
oral Moton, Ltd.—carried me viaNuhapur> Sab* 
zawar» MLbr« Maalnan—where one fkmoui day the 
march through of the Britiah troopi had badly put the 
wind up me—Abbaiabad» Miaodaiht, and hfaiamal to 
the town of Shahrud» where I had to wait for a further 
bua connection. 

The Fenian (owna and vilUgea which we paiaed 
through were m uniform and monoionoua aj the lerali 
of the places where we put up for the night. We weuld 
halt at midday, either by a tea'house or somewhere in 
the dcMrt or amoogst t^ hills, and make a dre dose 
beside the road to prepare a primitive meaJ. I felt happy 
and light-hearted when a breeee from the north, blow¬ 
ing down off thejs^hatal mcuniaios, brought a breath 
of refreshment, lliese mountuos run parallel to and on 
the right of the road the whole 375 miles from NUhapur 
to Sbahrud. When the windi on the other hand, blew 
from the south across the great fsem, or salt desert, for* 
ever carrying sand and salt-dust Id tti train, I cursed 
like a trooper and wished the drive well over. When we 
came to a serai at night 1 first washed off from my body 
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the tluck cmst sweat g«nH, diaak a lew bowls of 
tea, aod aaok at once, dead weary, ioto a heavy tlecp^ 
frcn which even (be biting of (he bee and tfae crawling 
of adders aT<d scorpions woe unavailing to wake me 
bei^ morning. 

From Shahrud (be new bus toed: us via Deb i MuUa, 
Daraghan, Daulatabad, and Ousba (o Sinman, where 
ny fellow (raveUen and I were held up for three days 
in coQsequenee of a breakdown that occurred jut before 
we reacl^ .eimfian A broken axle bad to be removed 
and a new ocw fetched from Tehran. Simnan is one of 
the meat important caravan junctions of Perua, for it ii 
the terminus of the one and o^y route across the wertern 
ienr. 

I was within an ace oS enbariung on a new journey 
from here. The Devil, vrbo is lord of all dangers and 
advearures, waged a long and bitter battle with my long* 
ing for home and nearly won the victory. 

'Look here,’ he cried, *io all your life you will never 
have another ebaoce of aeeiag the kmir\ Seize it while 
you may( After all what does it matter-^ lew weeks 
more or less?* 

'No,* said Hofoe. *You must not venture into the salt 
desert. For yean you have been p o s ss i se d by the devil 
of adventure, and have yielded Co tus wiles and travelled 
quite enough over mountauw and across deecru. It is 
time to refura.* 

*Stuff and nonsense!' retorted the Devil. *How many 
Burepeans have ever croaed the salt desert? Shouldn't 
you love to be one of the fw?' 

'Don’t listen to him!* whispered Home. 'Thousands 
have pmsbed in (be kmv. Do want to be one of the 
many? Think of tbe mouatalos fbresB of Austria! 
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Arco't ihcy preferable to these nuKursed wastes ofsaJi?’ 

As it happened X was al the mouicnt almost dead of 
thirst, and would gladJy have given every penny I 
pcesessed for a drinJc of cool spring water, so the Devil 
lost Use battle, and as the raotoi^bui spluttered up the 
steep road to Finukuh on its way to Tehran, 1 contented 
myself with a glance over the northern margin of the 
huif and the immense salt basin that stretched away 
out of light below. Just after this the bus drove into a 
gorge and the desert vanished from my sight Farewell, 
AewVI It was not to be. What good would it have been, 
anyway] 

After we left the gorge the road afforded a view 
northwards to an aneJeot holy place, the grave of some 
salat, built like a small fortress on the mountain side. 
Then the highest mountain io Persia came in tight, 
the eternal iee and anow*fields of Demavend. It lifts 
its blunt crater cone nearly 18,000 feet into the iky, 
into which it seems losenribly to blend. Immediately 
afterwards we passed through tlie town of Demavend, 
and all the way to Tehran the great mountain kept 
peeping at us through valleyi and ravinm, till in the 
later afternoon it donned a cap of cloud and withdrew 
itself from human gace. 

O Tehran! How you have changed rince I last 
saw you I Immeoie revolutions have taken place Jo 
Persia, On the isfo of December 1944 the OrandWazIr 
and Dictator, in defUoce of Parltament, drove tlie 
last of the Q^ars ftom the throne and so ended a dyn¬ 
asty which bad ruled Persia for a hundred and thirty- 
one yean. He wrested from Parliament the bendjiary 
kingship and the title of Shah Riza Fahlavi, and ri pce 
then Styles hlouelf, after the fashion alike of the great 
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Darius and of hxs isglOToua rtcont successors: Shahaa 
Shah, or Klog of Kin^. When I reached Tehran it was 
a bart months the a r r M i rm of the new Shah, 
and some four yean suiee hu march on Tehnui, but the 
force of hii posonaHty, his iodooutable wiU, and his 
inesthauscibke iMj gy aeharacterutic iocompreheiuible 
to the Pemans—had worked genuine ouradea even in 
this short space <f time. With Klcatlest severity he opened 
campaign against banditry, the filth of the town, the 
corruption of o&iab, and the general paction for slavish 
imitation of the fbrdgns. 

The safety ^the great caravan routes is a* much the 
work of the new Shah as tbe inttallation of motor-buses. 
Ihe robber bands of Shskb-Sewand and Kurd were 
threatened with annihilation i corrupt oflkials—and their 
number was legion—were prosecuted, masses of them 
were disoiissed feom office and executed: a proceeding 
which woo the Shah the unqualified a^roval of his 
people, who had at first eyed askance his rise to power. 

In last ten yean Riaa Pahlavi has raised the 
strength of his d^odve (breo to a pitch which would 
make an attack on the country a cauirtro^e for the ag¬ 
gressor, where in oiden days it vrould have been an un- 
eventfiil jmuuc. An admirablydbd^iAed army, arailway 
from the Caspian to tbe Perdao Oulf nearly completed, 
and an exccUeot network of roads throughout the coun¬ 
try have prepared Persia for any condageney, and xiow 
in 1996 she has no mind to let henelf be passively par¬ 
tition^ between Russia and England. 

The agelong rivalry between these powers, quickened 
anew by (he battle (or the wells <£ Peisia, would 
sooner or later have been bound to lead to tbe dismem¬ 
berment of the country. 
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Thu danger was immiiient during (be World War. 
But in the hour of her greatest need an unexpected fee- 
tor CAine into pUy which uldmately «et PeieU*s feet on 
the road to German> Austrian, and Hungarian 

soldiers, escaping Bom the Ruslan prison caxnpe of Tur* 
kutan. raJIied in Tehran to the number of three hun* 
dred, and under the leadership of the German UlUtary 
Atlachd, Count Karuts, and of Consul SebUnemann 
formed a nucleus of jneked men which was quickly 
joined by all the Germans, Austrians, Hungsiriaru, and 
Turks io Persia at that time. Several Sw^h oilken 
with their Persian gendarmes came to swell the little 
force. When it had shown its mettle by various victories 
over British and Russians in Persia, Persian adventurers 
and patriots docked to its colours. It reached its aenith 
in numbers and success after Count Kanita had pro* 
claimed a Holy War. The miniature army luffered sorely 
both by casualties and disease, and the Incompetence of 
the Peirian Government ultimately compelled It to with' 
draw Into Turkey by way of Baghdad. Nevertheless its 
exploits had destroyed the myth of British and Russian 
omnipotence. Ban^ of volunteers and free laacee car* 
ried on guerrilla campaigns in all directions and inflicted 
icvere losses on the armies of occupation, till the two 
governments decided to give up their plans for dividing 
Persia between them. 

After the end of the War the diplomatic battles for 
Persia began. It was highly Inconvenient for the Sovdets 
to be obliged to set aside large forces to garrison a per* 
petualiy rebellious territory, the more especially as they 
were sufficiently occupied putting down rising afler 
rising in Titrkuian, and were therefore, as it vvere, con¬ 
tinuously between two fires. They thereupon decided on 
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\ magnsiminous gesture, vHchdrew their garrisons, aod 
made the Peraans a gifi of the roads they bad coo* 
stnicted, and the 6^*three or fifly*four miles of railway 
from Julia to Tabriz. 

Rita Shah mmmalned fideodly rdailons with Soviet 
Russia, aad Fenia was one of the lust counirio to reeog* 
oite the Uoioo of Socialist Soviet Republics. The Rus¬ 
sians did oot neglect to use their opportunity to make 
their influence telL There was at one point great danger 
of 6e Bobhevisatioa of Persia. But in the bloody cam* 
paigni of many yean against recaJdtrant provinces the 
new Shah demcnsiraied that his olyect was not Oom* 
munism but the unity of Persia. When lus last opponent, 
Kuchak Khan, fled to meet a tragic end in the forests, 
Rjzi Shah was lefr the unquestioned and independent 
monarch of all Penia. 

In the bazaar inTahran I lighted on Runman, Kuchak 
Khan's ex-adjutaot, olBciating—as a tailor. Russman 
started as a Mrgeaot-major of Dragoons in the Austrian 
Army and was takeu prisoner by the Russians. He was 
confined In the prison camp at Ashqabad and succeeded 
in eKapiag to Bukhara, where he attained the rink of 
a general of cavalry. The story goes ilut at the end of 
each week—the Muslim Friday corresponds of course to 
the Christian Suoday^-Russman always got so drunk 
that the Amir took his rank and titles from him every 
Friday, but he was obliged to rdnsiaie him every Mon¬ 
day morning, for there was no one else who could com- 
mand his dividons. Russman knew no Perrian, which is 
the Ungusge of the Bukharan Army, and had conse¬ 
quently introduced German when training his cavalry 
regiments, which eonrisied entirely of new recruits. Inci¬ 
dentally he had thus rendered himself indispensable, 
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ance there wu m one eke is the place who knew Ger¬ 
man. From Bukhara he found hk way to Persia, olTered 
his services to Kuchak Kbas, and was sent to Baku as 
his plempoCeniiarY> The Soviets placed at his disposal a 
ship loaded with pns, rifles, and ammunition. Russman 
sailed with it to EnacU aod banded it over to Kuchak 
Khan, who was thus enabled to take up the struggle 
against Riza Pahlavi. When Kuchak Khan's army was 
defeated Russmanfelt he had bad enough of adventuring 
and bethought himself that he bad once upon a time 
learnt the tailoring trade in Linz. Me let up in Tehran 
and has been busy ever since stitching European clothes 
for the inbabitanu of the Persian capital. 

I bad been hearing endless legends about him for 
yean, but it was quite by chance that I learned of his 
presence in Tehran. When I addressed him in German 
the sometime cavalry general and Communist comman* 
danl of a man-of*war, now the Tehran taller, responded 
with a somewhat wistful smile. He was sitting on bis 
hunkers on the floor of his workshop, exactly like a 
native, and vigorously turning the ha^le of his sewing 
machine. 'Well, how goes it, Herr Ruisman? Aren’t you 
longing to get home to Austria again?' 

No, be wsunY Ke had almost forgotten his mother 
tongue. His Vi'hole appearance and manner betrayed 
that he had come to feel himself more of an Oriental 
than a European. Ten yean of adventure amongst Buk¬ 
harans and Persians had metamorphosed him com¬ 
pletely. He had long ago embraced Islam and taken 
an Afghan wife, t bad the greatest dlSculty in persuad¬ 
ing him to tell me something of bis variegated career. 
But once he got started the dood-gatea of his eloquence 
suddenly bunt, and I could scarcely contain myself for 
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ajtoniihme&t^though I tuve lived through 4 ihiag or 
two myself. Ruaunui’s remmisccDces would fill 4 library. 
1 must coofs (hat 1 believed ooly about lo percent of 
what he Cold tDCy tilJ various PenuA oficert with whom 
I discussed him showed me my error. There U probably 
DO European wbo bas got to know Bukhara and Persia 
so thoroughly as the modest little tailor at No. 71 
Muremda Rban, Tehran. 

The new Shah, who was fifly-eighc at the time of my 
stay in Tehran, had already built himself an aerodrome 
and set about revoludooiaing the architecture of hit 
ca|ucaL 

Afler being overwhelmed by tbe impression c£ the 
monumental Shimran Oaie with its fimeoes and tile* 
work, and tbe Q^iwin Cate witlt its brilliant mosaics 
and its lour little towers, and by tbe Qajar Mosque 
(Plate 41). the rightseer k strung up to the highest 
^tch of expectation when be comes to vidt die Shams 
ul Amara, the world •Gsroous Palace of tbe Persian Kings. 
(plate 43.) This lofty buikUng, soote five stMies high, 
towers above tbe roo6ofthedty,its entrance gate flanked 
by double towen eloOied with blue^green dies. It seems 
CO promise all (be vmnden of the Orient. But dkap* 
pointmeot awaits you. Your fim h^e is to get a sight 
of (he loveliest of lovely things, the famous Peacock 
Throne (Plate 43) and (be inunense Marble Throne 
The Peacock Throne of Delhi, composed of pure 
gold and precious stono, was brought from India by 
Nadir Shah: Its jeweb have loog nng# been replaced 
by glass ImitationsI Tbe later Qjijais sold some of the 
jeweb in Moscow and Paris, and used tbe rest to cover 
loans in L o ndo n. Even tbe dolest diver of diamond in 
Che most hidden cavicy is common window glass. The 
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precious siones, Utendly beyoad all price, have been 
scattered to the four winda of heaven, and aothing genu* 
ine is left but the gold IcselC The Marble Throne has 
fared little better. The great monster stands over twelve 
feet high in an open loggia. If you want to see It at dose 
quarters you have to go round a large basin, paddle 
across a spring, and climb some steps up past twisted 
columns. The throne itMlf stands on a sort of platform 
borne aloA by marble figures. In a large niche adorned 
with mirrors the glass of which has all gone black. The 
mirror celling of the great hall itsdf has suffered almost 
equally. One might reasonably expect to find in Tehran, 
‘The Centre of the Universe’, as the Q/ijars used to call 
it, such genuine oriental art as r^oicea tbe heart at every 
step in Isfahan, for instance. Tbe remaining rooms of the 
great palace are equally disappointing, but It is under¬ 
stood that they are all soon to be overhauled by tbe 
express order of the Shah. 

The Picture Gallery, which containi portraits of a 
large number of European rulers, including the Tssr 
Nicholas II, the Emperor Fraca-Josef I, the Kaiser 
William II, etc., shows about as much seme of style as 
a Jumble sale. The staircase leading to the State Rooms 
suggests an old curioelty shop such as abound In tbe 
Tandeltnarkt in Vienna. Glided plaster statues, glass 
balls in red and diver, like Ihcee that disfigure the public 
gardens in small provincial towns, ornament the wide 
balustrades, while here and there between these mon¬ 
strosities thm stands areally valuable Chinese or indent 
Japanese vase. Behind a large oil*lamp with an Impos¬ 
sibly hideous shade there is a m^rniAcent casket of love¬ 
liest alabaster, on which some barbarian has scribbled his 
name in inlr. Tbac various 'treasures’ were collected by 
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the abahj MusaSw ud Din, Mutummad Ali» Ahm&d, 
the Ian of the Q^jan, nod kia bdr ibe Waliahd, and here 
they have been udiscnmmatdy dumped together in 
complete confimon. A bathroom dedicated to the use 
of the royal heir was papered from top (o bottom with 
worthleas ^eographs of fi— nudidea. Riza Shah has 
already thrown out a lot of rubbish and before long the 
whole palace will do doubt be cleared <£ its trumpery. 
The only thing whieh is to be retained in its oripaal 
form ia the hall with the Peacock Throne* on which the 
new Shah took his seat that the crown of ancleot Perna 
might be plac^ upon his head. 

With a agh ^ imeneoae relief the vsdtor quits the taw¬ 
dry interior and atepa into the glorious gardens of the 
palace. The guide* murmur with awe as they confide 
that all the *aninic treaaures* have been removed. The 
whole park used to he desecrated by stags in sheet iroo* 
abominable gronci* and every imaginable horror of the 
kind. The iounemeeial treea and tbe basins of water* 
akiUuliy coooected with each other by ingenious chan- 
Dels, need in truth no other croanseat than tbe gay 
dower-beds mod (be many springded streams which 
skirt (he narrow paths. 

One of tbe well-known sighu of Tehran is tbe Maidan 
i Sipah, (be Square of the Guns. Along one sde of tbe 
bigb stooe walls that enclcae tbe palace and the minis¬ 
tries there stood until a Isw months ago a long row of 
cannon, which served a triple purpose. First they formed 
BCoUecdoa ofewykiDd of firing implement from every 
epoch of Persia’s rise and &1I; lecoodly they were a sym¬ 
bol of the ruJen’ might and alently proclaimed tc mal¬ 
contents: 'Behold* (be strength of Perm's Kings!’ and 
thirdly, until the cocning of Riza Shah, they were used 
ays 


TTie Caravan Koflds of Nart^i Tersla 
as the iDeaosofpublicexecutiozu. Until 1931 thecaonoo 

would thunder acrois the square and every shot cost 
some Pcrsiao his life. Eiza Shah had these symbols of 
terror taken away, and ordered the whole blo^*»oakcd 
ground to be dug over, so that no Peman need tread 00 
his brethren's blood. Where once the eaecuiioner's can* 
non stood there Is now a large pillar on which are posted 
up the announcement! of cinemas and places of enter¬ 
tainment. A Gw psices off* a white-gloved policeman 
stands on n raised plinth under an umbrella and regu¬ 
lates the coDuderable traihe. The rest of the Maidao i 
SI pah has been converted into a park with a coruerva* 
tory, and outside the iron railing of the park Is the ter- 
nunus of the many lines of motor-buses which connect 
Tehran with every corner of the kingdom. A wall two 
stories high sheltering an enormous number of bisiar 
booths forms a worthy background to the square. 

Douds of dust are rising, beams are crashing, old 
walb are toppling—the ancient cAai-Uasar and ccSce* 
houses round the square are being pulled down to make 
room for bread streets down whi^ a few months hence 
electric trams will be running. Up dll now the $00,000 
inhabitants of the Persian captal have been served by 
leisurely horse-trams, which dawdle through the streets 
wl th clanging bells. *Haste b of lire devil/ says a Fenian 
proverb! High poles are springing up everywhere, which 
are to carry telephone, telegraph, and electric light to 
die remotest comers of the city. Hitherto only the very 
centre of the city boasted electric light; a few paces 
behind the Maldan 1 Sipah oiUlsunps burnt dimly io 
dirty lanterns. Uncovered water-channels—distributing 
disease as liberally as water-^have couraed through the 
town, as through every other oriental town, since the 
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mtmory of mAB, utd arv dreaded by Europeans as much 
as they are loved by (be aadve population. They libe* 
wise are dootned to disappearance in &vour of a modern 
waier^pply. We of wenera Europe, who take under* 
ground sewers, pipe water, gas, electridCy, and water* 
closets for grant^, can only dimly coocctve (be coui^ 
needed CO impose such installadoos oo a backward pen* 
pie. Hand in band with the Sbab*s campaigpi against 
Pertiao indeknee and indiEereoce marches the develop* 
meat of an vganiaed school system. A new law maku 
icbool artendaaee obligatory in every town of over 
90,000 lohabitafiD, mosic/whkhhave bitherio possessed 
DO edticadonal csiabbshmeat oTaay kind. Inirntnediate 
schools and univenlciei where the exact sdeoces are 
(aught are crowding oul (be religious madrasahs, which 
in ^(ure may be atcended only by students desiroui of 
eaierisg (be priesthood. Tbe people mutt learn resding, 
writing, and Pertiao history in recegnued Khooli, for 
the new Shab is detemuned (o restore Persia to its earlier 
fame as a land of culture. In defiance of the saying cur* 
rent this hundred yean: 'Perria is an indent land of 
culture. It has lost its culture and kept nothing but its 
age.' 

I had had a (borough rot and was feeling fit again. 
In the Maidao i Sipah 1 boarded a motcc'bus bound for 
Tabru. When we got to Q^zwin our driver was ordered 
by the police to abaodoa (he good route by Sultania and 
Kckbeo in favour <£(he much worm road by Maojil and 
Q^bakh, for large bands of rebels were reported to be 
active between Kekbea and Mianah. Wc IcA Qywic. 
followed by a motcv*lorry carrying twenty soldlen and 
a mounted rDachioe*gun. The soldiers had instructions 
to see us safely to Mianah. Along wretched roads and 
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over h^-crumbled bridge* we drove through the valley 
of the Q^zil Uzea. On steep bits of the toad we often 
had to get down and help to push cur bus over the 
obstacles. Wherever we baited the soldiers swarmed 
out of their lony. They rightly felt that the great boul¬ 
ders that had held us up might well prove (o be an am¬ 
bush. Nothing untoward happened* however, not a shot 
was fired, and not a single Shah^wand obliged the 
soldiers by presenting a target for their machine-gun. It 
was the last rainy season which had brought down large 
rocb and masses of ddbrU from the mountain rides ai^ 
flung them across the road, but the ofl^r in cammand 
of cur escort preferred to see in the buslnesi the hazkd of 
rebels rather than the hand of nature. 

We reached Qpbakh unmolested. From this on we 
were accompanied by a second motor-bui carrying 
soldiers and a searchlight, wboK dazzling beams explored 
ibe road and the rock walls alongside for hundreds of 
yards in front of us. Riza Shah was certainly doing his 
utmost to ensure the safety of travcllen on the Persian 
roads. It was almost midnight befbre we drove thtougb 
the Ardabil Gate into Mianah. 

It seemed doubtful next morning whether the motor* 
bus would proceed to Tabriz or not, for the road ahead 
lay in the main sphere of the restless and rebel Shah* 
Sewand. They are the last real nomads left In western 
Penia and hitherto they have succeeded Is maintaining 
their independence. The tribe can put in the held 70,000 
armed and well* mounted men, and in their impregnable 
mountain fastnesses of Azerbaijan they have successfully 
defied every attempt to subdue diem. Under the preced¬ 
ing rulera such attempts as were made to render them 
innocuous were very half-hearted, for they maintained 
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&o undying feud with the equally rebellious Kurds, and 
thus saved Che Govenunent tlie trouble of keepng the 
Kurds at bay. They also fonned a valuable buffer agauuc 
both Kujsia aod Turkey. (Plate 44.) Both these sutes 
had intereiu of their own in (he frostier regions becweeo 
Lake Urmia aod the Caspian, aod each lougbc to enlist 
the help of tbe Shah^ewaod against the othea and 
against the Penan Govenunent This game of political 
intrigue delighted (he Sbab'Sewand. They accepted 
gold and weapons Impanially from Turk and RuKian 
aod (ben acted aa ben fuJeed (henaelves without regard 
to tbe or vrishes of (heir patrons. In receoC years, 
however, when Riaa Shah found that tbe Shah*Sewand 
completely disregarded their promises Co keep the roads 
sale for craveUm, be sent scene of hii best troops againiC 
them and was tuccesafril in aceeudog (he leaders aod 
disarming several of the dans. 

It grew towards eveui^ aod the postmaster could stiU 
uy nothing definite about the prospects of our starting. 
There were rumoun of heavy fighting in progrcM round 
Kajl Agha. vriule the alternative, more roundabout route 
by the shorts U Lake Unnia to Tabrla was reported 
to be in the hands of the ^iah>Sewand, who were en* 
gaged in battle with a large body of Kurdish levies. The 
Kurds had responded only too gladly to the invitadoni 
of the Shah so as to pursue (he foud against their heredi' 
tary foes usxler tbe guise of legitimate warfare. The net 
result was that the whole region to tbe west of Mianah 
was one great battlefield. Troops and detachments of 
gendarmerie were marching through the town or taking 
up (heir quartos tboc. Tbe whole little place was soon 
overcrowded with military aod the price of provisions 
had soared within a fow days to ten tunes the normal. 
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There are few towns in Persia with which I have not a 
direct personal acquaintance, and, (hough the averj^e 
of atvactivenew is not lugh, I know none to compare 
with Mianah In dismal misery, so 1 was impatieot to 
shake the dust of it off my teet. Our hopes of an early 
start seemed to grow more and more uncertain, and 1 
was seriously ihinkii^ of buying myself a borK aad con* 
tinuing my journey in company with one or other of the 
military forces passing through. On the fifth day, how* 
ever, we were told chat some ixiotor*buses were going to 
set out with a detachment of military lorries. 

About thirty lorries with soldiers and some light artil* 
lery drove ahead ofui, then followed four civilian motor* 
buses and some dozens more military lorries, while a 
Persian Cossack regiment brought up the rear. In the 
rare moments when the appalling cloud of dust raised 
by motors and horsemen opened for a second I caught 
glimpses of the distant inowl^elds of the Sahend Moun* 
tidns, the guardians of Tabriz. There must have been 
severe fighting at H^i Agha, for we saw exhausted 
hona, the corpses of Sbah*Sewand and Persian soldiers, 
weapons and equipment of every kind, lying strewn 
along the road, and the place itself had been bombarded 
and burned down. There had been do time to tidy up, 
for the military were pursuing the dying Shah'Sewand 
Cowards Sarab, hoping to drive them into the aims of 
the Costacb advancing from Ardabil. The villages in 
East Perua are all provided with strong and lofty for* 
tress towers as a defence ag^nst the raiding Turkomans, 
and here we found the villages similarly fortihed against 
Kurds and Shah'Sewaod. AH these village strongholds 
were oowgairisoncd with armed soldiers to guard against 
surprise attacks. Cannon machine-guns had been 
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moimled on «U the lurroundii^ hdghti, sbowixig ihnc 
in spite of tbdr rec«o( victwy the troops lelt none coo 
secure in ft eouatry where every revine might at any 
moment disgo^ a stropg body rf rebels. Soldiers of 
every arm were encamped in TWIcmao Cbai, on their 
way back after a bank oo the Aji Oiai. They bad many 
Shah'Sewaod pcisooen with them, wboco (hey fettered 
hand and toot and flung about like bales of goods. An 
officer ooticed me as ibe sole European amongst ihe 
trtvellen and addrwd me in German. 1 ventured to 
call his attentice so this inhuman treatment of the pnao* 
nen. He only shniggcd bis simuldm and told me that not 
a single Persian soldier had nuvived who bad had the mil* 
fortune to be taken by the Shah-Sewand; they had been 
tortured to death. In corroboration of hit ttatement he 
bade me look at tome of the soldlen* bodki which the 
rebels had left behind. I taw mastea oralmott unreeog- 
Diet^ie human flesh, gruesomely mutilated. Death must 
have come to these wretches at a release. 

As we proceeded we heard heavy ride 6re and uolated 
cannon shots Dear Shibli. PreMOiJy a dip in the valley 
gave us a view of a pats ahead in which fighting was 
going 00. Wluk the Persian soldioi in their dark uni* 
forms were dearly distLogmshable anwng the grey rocks, 
the enemy remahied invisible. Oedy the frequent liule 
pufi of smoke which appeared vsmiahed on the 
crest of the paa gave a clue to tbdr peddon. An invio* 
ble Persian battery kept up cootiDUOUS fire without 
inflicting any pcrceptibk damage oo the enemy, whose 
fire seemed to increase rather than tUminlsh. We had 
baited a little white to watch this unusual spectacle of 
fighting actually in ^ogrea. The Sbah>Sewand appar* 
ently spotted w, frr I heard (he all too iamlliar *wtuK' 
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whizs* cfbulleUunpl«asaiitly<los«, &ad spliaten ofsione 
ipnng into the air az one struck the ground near our bus. 
Our driver accelerated and ded at top speed beyond 
range. 

We paued through various Kurdish villages* vrhose 
inhabiunta were coolly going about tbelr dally work, 
and ultimately reached Tabris. (Kates 45 and 46.) 

In Tabriz sJl was quiet. The Shah*Sewand bad not 
dared to attack the strong garrison and nothing save 
the presence of the wounded gave a hint of the battles 
which had been caking place so near the town. luTabriz 
I was at home. The lanes and squares, the mosques and 
Ua-houses were old and welhloved ^endi. Through 
numerous orchards I made my way on foot to Ulavt^ 
the European quarter, in which Abul Qjtsim Q^nnadi, 
hundred'per^nt Penian though he Is, has his house, 
his ware*roonii, and his office. I had bidden him good* 
bye fbr a month that day in Bufurush; the Prodigal 
was returning at last, sixteen months later. It was aPer* 
noon as 1 came to climbed the steep wooden 

stur, and peeped cautiously in through the open dwr. 
My worthy^ef was sitting at his writmg*table, paint* 
ing figures into his account book. 

As my shadow darkened the door be looked up. 

'Salam alelkum, Brother Qunnadll’ I cried. 

A loud crash followed. Q^nnadi had fhllen off his 
chair in sheer amazement. 
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K rii(*< ftMumpUoA tbit (hk unpleuAdt tsid 
dangerous panau is found uidy m the stag* 
nsn( waters of Bukhara is baseless. 

As its English naroe 'GuLoea-worm^ aad its Latin 
nasa FiUrU (or i>w—rahu) mt i umris imply, it is 
all too well known io West Alhca and Arabia. Hii esQ* 
mate of manmum length as nine foet is also unduly 
pesnnusde, though doubtloi to a sufferer &om whom 
the worm is betag etncted by dny fractions of an inch, 
it may well appear mikt long. 

I summarize an ankle on the tul^t from A. C. 
Giandler’s IiOrtJiictm tt /Aena* Kew York 

acd London, Hfth EdJtioo, 1936: 

The guinea'worm k one ^ the scourges of life io 
western Aria from central India to Arabia, as well as in 
Egypt, much of central Africa, and some localida of 
tropical America. 

The 'fiery s e r pe n ts* whkh molested the Israelites by 
the Ked Sea were not improbably gui^a-wortni. 

The adult foraale werm lives in the deeper layers of sub¬ 
cutaneous tissue dll it breaks the skin oTlti host to give 
birth to myriads of wriggling young. It reaches a length 
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of from two and a half to four feet, with & diameter of 
one to one and a half milUmeires. ihua tcsembLng along 
piece of cord orcoarae thread (Persian: ru 4 «), The maka 
are scarcely known, but would appear to be mere mid* 
gets of one to one and a half inchu. 

When ready to bring (brtb its young, the female is 
irudocdvely attracted to the surface skin of its beet, 
especially to such parts as frequently come into contact 
with cold water! the arms of women who wash clothes 
on a river bank, the legs and back of a wattr^arrier. 

The infant worm at birth is about o.6o to 0.75 milli' 
metres long. It can survive in the water only for a few 
days, unless it can (ind harbourage in a cyclop*. Twelve 
days to two months inside this minute crustacean fit it 
for its next adventure. It b by then about one milli' 
metre In length. 

Human beings become the unwilling hosts of the 
guinea*worm by drinking water from wells and pends 
containing the minute cyclops which b harbouring (he 
guinea-worm. In some places up to twenty*five per cent 
of the population are incapacitated tor a month each 
year by the septic ulcer caused. This first ap|Mars as a 
blister, (he poison of which may bring on urticaria, 
nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, giddiness, or fainting. 

The primitive method of extraction practised by Krbt 
—though modified by anil-sepris and longer incisions— 
is still the essence of up-to-date treatment, drugs and 
ointments having proved almost valueless. If the worm 
breaks in the process of extraction blood-poisoning, bi- 
volviog amputation or even death, may ensue. 

If water is even roughly filtered through muslin ihb 
is sufficient to remove the cyclop* and therewith the 
guinea-worm larva. It b a curious fact that if methods 
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of dr&wiag water are adopted whkb do not involve the 
ImmcratOB of ibe drawer’s body, fuinea-wom disap¬ 
pears. GovemiDeat educadoo and intervention have 
completely eUminated the pUgue from many places la 
India. 


7 h ^dtntmte (p. 4$) 

I owe the CdUowsng note on Soviet Runian currency 
to the courtesy otMessrs. Ihoa. Cook & Son (Bankers)* 
Ltd., London, W.J.: 

'Xo 1994 ail the old currency having been demonetized* 
a new currency was issued by tbe Soviet Government on 
4 gold basis, liie uiut was tbe chervonits cS ten roubles* 
and (he gdd parity against iterting bang is. t|d. 
per goU cher^^o. 

'By 1946 this new currency had abeady depredated 
by about 10 per cent, but with pr«:CKaIly no dealings 
in the currency outside Rusda tbe internal value was 
artihcially maintained/ 

Calculating 00 these data Krist's gi roubles would in 
1946 have represented approximately 18s. 6id. of 
Boyish money. 


E.O.L. 
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m /( / originij ]aRKut|c» «f 

^ ^ CcQOul A>U b {>rehiiurie thnti, the eouDVy hu 
T T throughout history beeu swept by iuwcMivewava of 
InvAiion end eonqueil—Mongol, Areb, Persifin, end moK 
recently RttssUn. Probebly the mejoriiy of ibe Inhebltenli of 
Ceniml A«i& lo^eyspe&k lomedlelea orTurkJ.iueirevinecy 
of Turkish proper, but verioui dieleco of Persiut, such M 
Tsjiki, ere else widely eurreni, end the Turk! voeebukry Is 
full of Persian elemenes m Pemaa U of Arable. 

A Urge numberofCentnil Alien pkee*Btmeieresi|nilkAn(: 
Teih C^rghen • Reek Portros li pure TurU; Surkh Ah • 
Red Water (river) is pure Penien; while Char 5u ii t hybrid— 
Penien CAer » Pour, plus TurU At - Water (river). 

Many namei whoK meaning li leu immsdiately obvious 
may b« of Mongol orlgiu, I know of no comprebeuive study 
of the Mongol language elements surviving in Central Asia 
whether in the ordisvary voeabulory or in place-names; but the 
following tentadve list of vernacular words wlJI enable the 
curious reader to interpret such names occuhug m the preseot 
book Os are composed of Arabic, Turkisb (Turki), or Persian 
elements. 

A., Arabic 
T., Turkish or Turki 
P., Persian 
R,, Rusuon 

PA.. Persian, borrowed or derived from Arabic, and so forth 

B.O,L. 
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iia ^ Vernacular Words 

si (P0> water 

sM (P.), oty, babctatiofi. cultivated Und. Uted u lulBx 
fenniBgBAmeeoft0wa> eod wlUfet 

^skoM (P.), verW mo* mgvfpag •Katterinf’. goW- 

•outeriftg 

m rr.), bluer _ . , 

(A.), ihc definite wtkle *tbe'. In coupouada frequently eai* 
milated tn a Mtowia; eMWeaat: w-, ad*, etc. In ceruin 

cam appean m d or vewd repreaenti^ the case- 
ending of the pneedioc Mwd 
sU (T.), piabald, iiiuki*cnloured 
mir (A.), kk^, 'Amir', pi. m«n 
arm (T.). ihidi, M mUk (camd'a. gMt% mare's) 

41 (T ). ^ 

if rafW (T.), wUte-beaH, elder, h ead ma n 
mM (PA.), Ugb-wbeeted cart; v. pe<e 178 
enAe (T.),i^per 

iKilMittl <T.), fuaidiaa efthe Jun^ lemM 
«|AeA* (P.), Ipe^ of wild. nuMeuis sheep 
«tf (T.), atigai^ flaniwl, water-eeune, anal 
(A.). p 4 . of q.v.. MU-heusc. inn 
ssl (T.). seu-pennanc9t nonad cneampoMat, vUlage 
1#^ wiU gaeu played cm hMeebadc io t^iich the 'ball' 
h the carcase ofaifa^:v.pp. 4c, 

Ms {?.). upper, raised, above 
MhitfaDw (P.). Ukoay, upper room 
lefii (T.), Bedidnc-man 

terA) (T.), leader, penoo is command, head, ‘boss* 
tetr(T.}, cank*<hk£Pc«flblyacarruptioaofP. McAv.hero. 
champioa 

hum (P.), sbopT«af<catit, street (frequently roofed-in) of 
opee, heot^bke ebepe. 'hettar* 
laemjal (P. 4 T.). pt<^> hawfeer 
(T.), Torkkh official, gevenor 
tsM (T.). spring (of wats) 
hnefs (tL), paiip^, permit, idoUifieatiea papers 
Avar (T.), sendstona 

feueA (T.), mtOQcatiog drink, tnade by Qii^us from mares' 



list ^ VerDacular Weeds 

1 , (Mat (T.), river 

9. eJui (P,), tea. Drun^ in C^tral Asia with salt and fat. 

Ckd i sweetened tee, dnioh with euiv 
ehai-iiMa (P.), tca«liouse, tca^hop. inn 

f fc ei i*aae ah * {P. T.), keeper of lea*bowe 

dm {?.), fhur 

(MJm (P,), hQbble*bubble ^pe. The tobaceo^moke Is draws 
throitfh cold water before beiogi inhaled. {Probably derived 
from Hindi) 

tAthu, dms {?.), preparation of Indian hemp. Used as oar* 
coUc 

-Jik, (T.), person in charge of, or proftsiioaaUy eon* 
neoted vdtb, somethinf 
cAnur (T ), woman’s hor«e*hBir veil 

cM (T.), deaerl 
#*»«**• (T.), pl| 

ibi (T.). customary law amongst ^rgbla. A comption of 
fA..4M 

Jofh, {T.), mounealn range, mountain 
ditkt {?.), desm 
dU (P0» heart 

4bi (P.), faith, religion. Especially 'The FaiUi’» l.e. Islam 
M (P.). viUsi^ 

/frinfi {P.). ’2^nk’, any European. A word common ihiough* 
out the Near and Middle East and probably d&Ung fVom the 
time of the Crusades 
gam (P.). warm, hot 

ipk. hk (T.), blue, green. A targe inimher of eastern languages 
use the same woM to denote 'blue' and 'green’, adding, if. 
necaaary, some qualifyiog word to diadaguisb the two 
colours 

gul (P,), flower 

gvfrAtn (T.), edible, fariic*like root. Found b the T>aiu*Alai 
S4id.uied by the Q^is as a bread«ibatiiute 
guosr (P.), ford. crosaing*plaee 

hq^ (PA.), one who has performed the Pilgrimage to Mecca 
AoK (PA.), resent, tank, artifldal pond, or boan of water 
Aa^aS (A ), noble, holy; tide of respect, Prefixed le proper 
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list ^ Vertioadar Words 

ninw ««.. MKl how in 

1 * 1 ]? ?*^ iSttr * 

' t. adjertiw: Dek 1 Nw, ako Dcm»u, 

tW vif w7Mf*- 

mM* (A.), Oodwffliag, p*M«Goii.‘Oo«l*b^ . A phrtie 
In c«uun( QK ihHKieboci tU Mi^ ««ntna 

/W«» (A.). *n*e wJifk* «f‘iobmi»»* (to the vail of Cod) 
ttt^c by the Propbet Mrihimmtd. In vottne* ot^Mt tn 
yJzl •Uuhnmoodftw*. does they d© oOt WMihip 

tbeuort^lBoretoBdWiiehe^unJxbon 

.irw (PO, pU«of...»couatry of... fc^ntta. pl^ of lud, 

opo) iqutwi Tfcjiiiao, the eovotry of the Ti;jki, Ctt. 

•>* (T-), V. -tkk 

Of (A.), UabeBew, U. aoo-Modim 

AMd(P.).tew*,villM« 

kafir (P.), •eh.ffwiod, ••h«»««« 

iAni(TP,),cMtf,k>rt 

«k*«w (P.}» honK» dweUiac 

(AP,), m»n‘« robe o» eleek. Often »i»ed of • »be of 

gcBtleewm tDerehMt, pemo of diitineiion. The 
wiuel pcoouBoetioo of erigiael rt— y 

ihifjta (P.). wddfe*biC. UiBd u ponmeotMu 

M (T.). veriest of q *- 
AvArA (P.), KoeU, Biaor, junior 
hh (P ), mousteis 

(P.). Biurice] iutruiBBnt like noon 
Avf fT.)i worn _ . , 

MiW (A.), leli^ n*ooI or coUe*e« Tbc 
'IcBtooi' ere ^rol. A worti is uR throu^ut ell Muilm 
CQuAtriee 

WTifof (A.)« beimto boU baniiig ehareoa] 
miOai (r.)> proMcoel ftory-KUer 
imM (F.). thkk, boiled mift 
meav (A.), pw, tomb, ehrtoc 
KM, near (P.)» cenoe, laMd l e 
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List ^ Vernacuhr Worth 

viiriA (POi wriler, acrib«, <lerk 
mifd'iithi (P. + T.), head*scrib«, private aecretajy 
mand^ (PA.)> auo who sounds the Call to Prayer five tuntt 
a day (or (aithfut Miuliou 

naJH (PA.), e x poundex of the religious law of Islam, 'mulU' 
mUla (PA.), learned mao, priest 
(P.), bird, fowl 

Mutlm (A.), penoD prof^sslog the fojth of Islam; relating to 
Islam. Th^ word is general throughout the Muslim \wrld 
Mn (P.)» bread 
naa (P.), new 

RiAaa* (PO, verbal root denoting WRkinent 
pe^(P.), five 

(T.), woman’s boaedrcM 
/ eadw la (T.), virulent Species efaepde ulcer 
/idai (T.). uveury rice eooUd viih foe or butter aod served 
with ehiehen. meat, etc., embedded in it 
•fsW, *feAd (T.), town, village 
pt» (T.), black 

(T.), ‘black worm’, large ipecka of sadder 
fsrsW (T.), obsarvatioA post, guard, lookHMt 
(T1, rock 

fvifof (T.), winter oeniad camp, semi^pemanent village 

7ie«(T.),red 

fsfo (PA.), fort 

fun (T.), sand, dasert 

funiic (T.), mares’ milk 

(T.), Am of 500 sheep, jo horses, and 05 camels Imposed 
by OMthix on murderer. (Possibly derived foom P. kiss, 
blood, blood^hadding) 

OpigR (A.), Muslims’ aai^ scriptures 

fvT/Asfl (T.), fort 

Qjak Btfi (T.), Chief Minister 

fgyss (T.), sheep 

fV* (T.), well (of water) 

toM (A.), rest'bouse, inn. PI. eriMd 

rsiahkd/ki (A. * T.), caretaker of rest*bouse, innkeeper 

rukis (P.), thread; thread'worra, Cuinea*wonn; v. p. a^B 

a $5 





Ua VentaculoT Words 

rU (P.)» river-bed, 

«i (0 (PA.), flood, torreiu 

mii, Mri (T.). >eUow 

S^tM (Pi^). rdkSkoae liw of UAxn baced on Uie 
Qjirin and ea mo^ nditwa 
SkM (PA,), laric ioporatut aect of Uualima to which 
o\o« Pemaiu bcloof 

a/usUik (T.), ettllB of neof friUed on a ikewer 

sAann (A.)> suAi bnehoieai, cdory 
Mr (P.), Ueo 

dmM (f.), Uoa-beATted 

Saimi (PA.), onhodoK Uiulla 
MraA (A.), chapter of the Qprin 
ww (P.). muika] reed-pipe 
MfA (T.},v. de|ii 
M (T.), viae 

Wif (P.),aanow,Krah, defile 

<^(T.)iUtl 

mMCPOi (••>«« 

e. Bcarurc oTa ibert and di|iiUkd day** jeunoy 
MmvuA (IL), eoiarade 

Amee {?.). BWiiey of aceoBot ]0 4rana{aAtuMd in modera 

Ina). b pre-war yean tbe cwman varied b value beeweea 
51. aod 4a. 6d. The word orl^nany oieaot ^tOtOOO', oae 
tuman ^*«b| Mppoecd to be (be e^iuvakat of 10,000 dloait, 
Arable iltver drarhmia 
iCra (T.), RT. BiaMer 

«naf (T.). ikia for earryifif water, or Inflated ^riih air u an 
aid totvommia^ 

»i(T.).iAw 

al (A.), the definite ankle 'the'; v. 4L Oeeun al»o u er-. uM, 
ed-, by aoisulaiioa 
anerc fA ), pJ. oraMer,q,v. 
tfdr (T.), Rnaaiao. aay Evopcan 

fwl (T.), oomad, ecBu-psmaiiaot Cieit, Coastraeted of itogt 
poice eet is e ckde end oovered with ISshi v. p. (44 

tar (P.), field 

ciedei (P.), priion 
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